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Introduction 


One of the most powerful myths of the Cold War was that it was a moral strug- 
gle between good and evil. On the eve of the Korean War in 1950, US president 
Harry S. Truman spoke against “atheistic communism,” invoking a “final Arma- 
geddon foretold in the Bible—that struggle between good and evil, between life 
and death?! In early 1951, North Korean president Kim Il Sung spoke to the Demo- 
cratic Youth League: “The US imperialists are crafty and insidious. . . . In order to 
secure profits in the aggressive war, the US robbers unhesitatingly commit any 
barbarities and evil acts. The enemy will not withdraw meekly”? The language of 
modern warfare is the language of melodrama— political enemies are more than 
competitors over territorial control; they are a force of evil that must be defeated in 
order to redeem the innocence, goodness, and sovereignty of the people? Consid- 
ering the central cultural importance of cinema for mass representation and mobi- 
lization in the twentieth century, it is unsurprising that the film cultures of the two 
Koreas, caught for decades in one ofthe most violent hot wars of the Cold War era, 
employed melodrama for political purposes. However, studies of the film cultures 
of North Korea (Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea; DPRK; est. 1948) and 
South Korea (Republic of Korea; ROK; est. 1948) have often remained caught in a 
dichotomous perspective themselves, treating the two film industries as noncom- 
parable with one another and two discrete examples of national cinema. One must 
recognize the social, political, and cultural specificities of North Korea and South 
Korea, but state socialist modernity and capitalist modernity both belong to a sin- 
gular modernity defined by industrialization, the nation-state system, and mass 
culture.* The two Koreas provide an opportunity to explore the shared aspects of 
cinema and mass culture across the Cold War divide. 

The analysis of melodrama enables comparison between the state socialist film 
culture of North Korea and the capitalist film culture of South Korea. As a global 
cinematic mode of representation, melodrama also allows one to situate them 
within global film history—including their connections with classical Hollywood, 
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Soviet socialist realism, Chinese revolutionary realism, Italian neorealism, the 
European New Waves, and the fascist cinema of the Japanese empire. These com- 
parisons in turn allow for the interpretation of the historical dimension of the film 
cultures of the two Koreas that moves away from reading films as simple reflec- 
tions of Cold War state ideologies and national cinema and toward a twofold con- 
cern with the history of film form and film conventions (the transnational history 
of the melodramatic mode) and its multivalent expressions of mass ideologies and 
historical experiences particular to the Korean twentieth century. 

How simple the political language of the Cold War seems in comparison to 
the complexity of its cinema. The fascinating details of two films from opposite 
sides of the Cold War suffice to show this. In 1963, Chosón Film in North Korea 
released Return to the Fatherland (Choguk üro toraoda, dir. Min Chóng-sik), the 
story of a family from Kaesóng that is separated by the Korean War. The film 
shows Pang Wón-il's experiences of family separation, clandestine migration, and 
political awakening, before he becomes a hero of North Korean state building 
and economic reconstruction. The film begins with a framing scene: it is the open- 
ing ceremony for the Kaesóng Children's Palace in 1961, and Wónil, the architect 
of the palace, sits with his family outside the building and tells them his story. 
In the late 1940s, when most of Kaesóng belonged to South Korea, Wónil goes 
to Seoul with his eldest son, Ingil, to study architecture. When the Korean War 
breaks out in June 1950, he thinks about returning to Kaesóng, now occupied by 
North Korea. However, a friend working as a US and South Korean agent uses 
anticommunist propaganda to convince him to flee south instead. After the UN 
forces, the Korean Peoples Army, and the Chinese Peoples Army reached an armi- 
stice agreement in 1953, Kaesóng became part of North Korea, situated just eight 
kilometers from the demilitarized zone (DMZ). Stuck in South Korea after the end 
of the war, Wónil and Ingil struggle to survive in the impoverished and exploit- 
ative South Korean economy, suffering under the yoke of US occupation. When 
Ingil tries to scrounge food from a church, a white missionary priest commands 
his dog to attack and kill him. After avenging Ingil's death by killing the priest, 
Wónil escapes by boat to Japan. In Japan, he encounters resident Korean (zainichi) 
political groups affiliated with North Korea. He completes his ideological transfor- 
mation to supporting North Korean socialism and he returns to Kaesóng through 
arepatriation program. After ten years of separation, Wónil reunites with his fam- 
ily, whom we have seen throughout the film adjusting to and eventually prosper- 
ing within North Korean socialist society. Wónil uses his architectural skills and 
training to design the Kaesóng Children’s Palace, becoming a hero of the postwar 
reconstruction effort. 

In the same year, 1963, Bloodline (Hyólmaek, dir. Kim Su-yong) was released 
in South Korea. The film is similarly concerned both with families torn apart by 
colonialism and war and with national reconstruction. It depicts refugees from the 
North living in a shantytown on the mountain slopes outside Seoul. Based on a play 
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by Kim Yóng-su, director Kim Su-yong uses the setting of a small group of houses 
to re-create a theatrical feel. The inclusion of three families also allows the film to 
make reference to multiple layers of colonial history. One family is displaced from 
Hamhüng province, and the mother tries to teach her daughter the singing style of 
that northern region. The father of another family worked as a miner in Hokkaido, 
part ofthe massive labor migration from colonial Korea to Japan in the last decade 
of the Japanese empire. His wife presumably died during the Korean War, "twelve 
years ago.” The eldest son of the third family has been studying in Japan, funded 
by his sister-in-law's factory labor prior to her fatal illness, but he quits school with 
the quixotic dream of becoming a novelist. Amidst these families’ struggles with 
economic hardship and displacement, a landowner comes to the village demand- 
ing payment for property rights, which he likely gained by colluding with Japanese 
and/or US colonialism. The film presents industrialization, modernization, and 
national reconstruction as the solution to these social ills—the son and daugh- 
ter of two of the families run away and join a textile factory, and the story ends 
with their fathers coming to witness the modern space of the factory and to 
approve their marriage. 

On the one hand, these two films produced on opposite sides of the Cold War 
divide are emblematic of the dominant national narratives that emerged in the two 
Koreas following the Korean War. In the aftermath ofthe destruction of the major- 
ity of urban infrastructure by US aerial bombardment, architects, engineers, and 
industrial workers became protagonists in the reconstruction of the urban spaces 
of North Korea, including monuments of the socialist state.? In South Korea, Park 
Chung Hee (Pak Chóng-hüi) had come to power in 1961 and intensified chae- 
bol- and state-led development, beginning with light industries such as textiles. 
Paramount for this project were the formation of nuclear families and the national 
mobilization of an industrial working class, as represented in the final scenes of 
Bloodline. In this way, the two films fulfill many of our assumptions about Cold 
War cinemas expression of dominant political values and ideology in both social- 
ist and capitalist states. 

But there is much more to these films than the articulation of Cold War political 
ideologies. Although contemporary audiences might expect Return to the Father- 
land to convey a simplistic national narrative of North Korean independence and 
patriotism, it is a very global and transnational film both stylistically and narra- 
tively, and not solely because it belongs culturally to socialist internationalism. As 
one would expect, the influence of Soviet and Chinese socialist realism is appar- 
ent, but the film also contains elements of expressionism, neorealism, Hollywood 
family dramas, film noir, espionage films, and the musical. Narratively speaking, 
it shows the complexity of transnational migration and political affiliation in 
Korea and East Asia in the 1940s and 1950s. The film engages with cultural styles 
and historical experiences beyond the borders of North Korea, but in ways not 
entirely determined by the national-international politics of the global communist 
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movement. It uses the borderland of Kaesóng as a point of departure, representing 
urban migration, exile, and shifting sovereignties caused by war and clandestine 
migration to the former imperial center. The framing scenes showing the opening 
of the Children's Palace, as well as the frequent crosscuts to Wónil's thriving family 
in North Korea, both convey the ideological message that North Korean patrio- 
tism can and will resolve the psychological and social crises represented in the 
narrative. However, this patriotism is articulated within a pastiche of global cin- 
ema styles and a historical tracing of the transnational and translocal connections 
between Kaesóng, Seoul, the United States, Pusan, and Japan. For North Korean 
audiences and for the film as object of our analysis, the excesses of affect, meaning, 
and historical references appearing in such a harrowing story cannot be expected 
to remain neatly contained within the frame of patriotism. 

Although the ending of Bloodline advocates a different version of moderniza- 
tion and development, a capitalist one, it similarly works to reframe and recode 
the story's intricate social problems into a national narrative. However, the film 
is equally global and transnational in its style and narrative. In addition to Hol- 
lywood family dramas and neorealism, Kim Su-yongs shots and editing also echo 
the great directors of Japanese cinema, such as Yasujiro Ozu and Kenji Mizoguchi. 
There are also multiple layers of transnational and translocal connections repre- 
sented in the lives of the characters. The main characters are refugees from the 
North, yet they are portrayed sympathetically, without the type of blanket anticom- 
munist suspicion one might expect of a South Korean film of the time. The legacies 
of the Japanese empire in South Korean society are confronted directly: one of the 
fathers was a migrant worker in Hokkaido and his position has hardly improved 
since his return; a son who once venerated Japanese education becomes a hope- 
less and impoverished writer. US occupation and the founding of the Republic 
of Korea have yet to lift these families out of poverty, and as refugees, migrants, 
and stateless people, they suffer under a corrupt and colonial system of private 
property. When the daughter rejects her mother and the regional traditions of 
Hamhiing and enters the factory with her future husband, the modern technology 
and industrialization of a developing South Korea appear as a resolution to the 
economic problems of the shantytown and the encumbrances of the cultural and 
historical past. However, as in Return to the Fatherland, the ending of the story 
remains ambivalent, because only two of the film's many characters represent the 
future of national development through industrial labor and nuclear families. In 
the transition to a nationalized society, it appears that many people who exist 
in the imaginary bloodlines of family and nation will be left behind. 

The moral worldviews of Cold War Korean film melodramas are often founded 
on schematic ideas about the struggle between good and evil, which is part and 
parcel of Cold War ideology. On the other hand, they are not completely bound to 
these demands of Cold War national cinemas. How do we account for the inter- 
play between dominant ideology and excesses of affect, meaning, and historical 
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reflection in Cold War-era films of North Korea and South Korea? The concept of 
the melodramatic mode, the mode of excess, provides a means of interpreting this 
interplay.’ This book engages with analyses of the melodramatic mode in global 
film and cultural studies, while exploring the local narrative structures and his- 
torical experiences that spurred the transformation of traditions and conventions 
of film melodrama in the context of Cold War Korean film. The primary purpose 
is to engage comparatively with the concept of melodrama to challenge the domi- 
nant myths of Cold War film and cultural history in Korea. 

Theodore Hughes identifies the main disavowals enabled by Cold War US 
occupation, anticommunism, and ethnonationalism in South Korea. Particularly 
before the 1990s, but even into the present, these disavowals included colonial- 
period proletarian literature works, the lingering effects of Japanese coloniality 
(including the mobilization and imperialization of Koreans during WWI), and 
North Korean cultural production.’ Meanwhile, in North Korea, until the 1980s 
there was also a disavowal and even purging of proletarian arts intellectuals 
and members of other colonial-period Marxist movements (e.g., Soviet and Yaran 
factions) that Kim Il Sung and the Korean Workers' Party perceived as threats 
to their power. The language and culture of North Korean state building tended 
to ignore criticisms of US occupation and the South Korean state in South Korean 
film and culture. This language and culture also disavowed the many continu- 
ities between the intellectual and cultural discourse of the Japanese empire and 
North Korean state formation, including the main national ideology since the late 
1960s, juche thought (chuche sasang). A comparative history of film melodrama, 
including both films and film theory, provides a starting point for challenging 
some of these blind spots, because it can address how melodramatic mimesis 
enabled these disavowals but also engaged audiences through the recognition 
and representation of the psychosocial complexity of their everyday experiences 
of history. 

Melodrama provides a means of comparison inclusive of North Korean cul- 
tural production and the lingering effects of Japanese coloniality. Although the 
culture, economy, and aesthetic of North Korean and South Korean cinema are 
often assumed to be polar opposites, they are comparable in their melodramatiza- 
tion of politics, history, memory, and the experience of the everyday? The Korean 
film industry during the era of the Japanese empire has mostly been studied sepa- 
rately from the Cold War North Korean and South Korean industries, but this 
book reveals the important continuities in ideas and practices of melodramatic 
filmmaking. These include leftist filmmaking of the proletarian arts, as well as 
the use of melodrama for the total mobilization of colonial Korea for Japan's war 
effort. Finally, it is often assumed that film melodramas simply gave emotional 
shape to political ideologies in the two Koreas; however, a closer examination of 
the moods, affects, and self-consciousness of their film melodramas reveals that in 
both industries the sentimental representation of mass experiences of modernity 
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inevitably created and provoked affects in excess of the surface ideological mes- 
sage. Rather than assuming that differences reveal themselves by contrasting 
North Korea and South Korea, I find such differences in the tension between ide- 
ology and affect in melodrama. 


THE MELODRAMATIC MODE AND KOREAN FILM 


Melodrama is a mode of representation that uses pathos to provoke sympathy 
and through that sympathy to give emotional authenticity to a Manichaean moral 
world in which good and evil, innocence and experience, and virtue and iniquity 
struggle for dominance. There are many important studies that address melodrama 
in Korean film, spanning from early cinema to the South Korean Golden Age and 
into the contemporary period, and I draw on this canon of critical works through- 
out this book. Although not all these works focus specifically on melodrama, 
they analyze sentimentality and pathos in film in relation to issues of colonized 
nationalism, nation building, state mobilization, gender, ethics, violence, political 
economy, and other social and cultural issues. It would be impossible to summa- 
rize here the many and varied insights that scholars have made into Korean film 
and Korean society through the analysis of melodrama. However, to my knowl- 
edge, no work on Korean film melodrama has used the concept of melodrama in 
a comparative study of North Korea and South Korea. In order to develop a com- 
parative approach that connects the Cold War film cultures of North Korea and 
South Korea through an aesthetic and social analysis of melodrama, it is necessary 
to delineate the general conceptual framework that I am using for my analysis. 

The characteristics of the melodramatic mode have been established over the 
decades of films studies scholarship. These characteristics need to be clearly 
defined, but as many of these previous studies of Korean film have pointed out, 
they must also be modified, expanded, and sometimes critiqued as they are 
brought into conversation with the history of Korean film: 


1. Melodrama is not an individual genre of film, but rather a ubiquitous and 
genre-crossing mode of representation in cinema." 

2. The diegesis (or world) of a film melodrama is defined by a Manichaean 
struggle between evil external forces and the good “moral occult” The 
moral occult of a film melodrama often entails the defense of traditional 
values, but melodrama is not strictly religious and expresses a post-sacred, 
modern sensibility. In Cold War Korean film melodrama, the moral occult 
is explicitly political and creates a sense of popular belonging.” 

3. In terms of narrative, melodramas stories center on the possibility of 
redeeming the moral innocence of the protagonists or returning to a "space 
of innocence,’ often through a gendered struggle between modernity and a 
traditional notion of home.” 
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4. In terms of temporality, melodrama occurs in a composite tense of simul- 
taneous past, present, and future. The persistent sense of arriving too late 
conditions its narrative present and its articulation of possible futures." 

5. Although dichotomous in its worldviews, melodrama depends on moments 
of counterpoint— good and evil appear equal or the film's narratives and 
affects call into question its own structuring ideology." 

6. The referential illusion (Barthes) of the melodramatic mode depends on the 
translation of affect into emotion, particularly the provocation of sympathy 
for the suffering of characters (or pathos).'* As Linda Williams states, “Sup- 
posedly realist cinematic effects—whether of setting, action or narrative 
motivation— most often operate in the service of melodramatic affects? Y 

7. As the Greek prefix melo- (music) suggests, melodrama is an embodied and 
multisensory mode of representation. It is a body mode provoking exces- 
sive affect.!? 


Working through this list of the characteristics of melodrama, we can begin to 
reflect on the kinds of adaptation and translation that were required when North 
Korean and South Korean film and film theory took up the techniques and 
strategies of cinematic melodrama alongside local traditions of sentimental cul- 
tural forms. 

The taxonomical, genre-based, and gendered categorization of melodrama 
prevalent in the mid-twentieth century should be replaced with a consideration 
of the modal quality of melodrama. Melodrama is not a single cinema genre with 
origins in the women’s film or tearjerker of the 1940s and 1950s.” Nor can it be 
relegated to the soap opera style of so many popular television serials. Rather, 
melodrama is a mode of representation taken up in various genres and media and 
is fundamental to narrative cinema. As Linda Williams and Ben Singer both have 
shown, melodrama has been the ubiquitous mode of sensational cinematic repre- 
sentation from very early in cinemas history.” North Korean and South Korean 
film melodramas are a significant part of global Cold War cultural history; how- 
ever, tracing the transnational and translocal flows of the melodramatic mode to 
tell the story of this global/local connection requires reading melodrama and its 
characteristics not as taxonomical genre categories but as dynamic elements of 
a mode of imitation that is subject to iteration, translation, and transformation. 
Because melodrama is not a specific genre but a ubiquitous mode of represen- 
tation in cinema, spanning various kinds of films and ideologies, it was able to 
become formative and effective on both sides of the Cold War divide in Korea. It 
could give visual form to anticommunist ideology in South Korea through mourn- 
ful but humanist depictions of romantic love just as easily as it could portray, in 
North Korea, a partisan fighter's suffering under class domination and dedication 
to proletarian and anticolonial revolution. If melodrama is indeed a mode, one 
must consider its modularity in film history—how it coexists with a particular 
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industry's film genres, its local theatrical and performative practices, its literary 
source texts, and its other modes (e.g., comedy and tragedy). 

The limited way that many directors and critics, such as Yu Hyun-mok (Yu 
Hyón-mok) and Yi Yong-il in South Korea, criticized the genre of mellodiirama 
in the 1950s and 1960s does not detract from the fact that they employed and 
advocated an artistic version of the melodramatic mode in their filmmaking 
and film criticism.” South Korean directors such as Yu, Kim Su-yong, and Lee 
Man-hee (Yi Man-hüi) combined melodrama with avant-garde experimentation, 
while vanguard directors in North Korea, such as Kang Hong-sik and Choe Ik- 
kyu, employed the melodramatic mode in the construction of total works of art 
(chonghap yesul) that would contribute politically and ideologically to the North 
Korean revolution. The flexibility of the melodramatic mode in terms of both 
genre and political ideology, as well as its pervasiveness throughout the history of 
Korean film, makes it a useful entry point into this comparative study. Locating 
and deepening the analysis of points of comparison are paramount, consider- 
ing how Cold War politics disallowed such comparisons and how state-centered 
national narratives have often forced cultural analyses to adhere to the paradigm 
of national cinema rather than to historical interconnections across the DMZ. 

One reason that the melodramatic mode was able to cross genre boundaries 
and national cinema boundaries so effectively was its resonance with the modern 
ethos of suspicion about the surface of meaning. Melodrama is one popular and 
moralistic version of the hermeneutics of suspicion.? Expressing a post-sacred, 
modern sensibility, melodrama does not fully regress to traditional religious 
systems. It rather imagines popular secular identities such as the nation. None- 
theless, it does so through a moral questioning and suspicion of the surface of 
reality reminiscent of theology. Peter Brooks calls the agent of this questioning the 
moral occult, or "the domain of operative spiritual values which is both indicated 
within and masked by the surface of reality"? In addition to being a horrifically 
violent and hot war, particularly in the Global South, the Cold War was also a war 
over the spiritual values of humanity, or what Lyndon Johnson called "the hearts 
and minds" of the Vietnamese people, echoing a French colonial official. When an 
anticommunist film employs the melodramatic mode to expose communists as 
an inhuman threat to liberalism or a communist film uses it to expose the evil of 
class enemies, they both do so to unmask the moral truths that are only partially 
visible on the surface of reality. Such political uses of melodrama, which amount 
to more than propaganda, articulate a diegesis (or world) structured by a political 
conflict between the truth of the moral occult as the domain of operative spiritual 
values and a false external reality associated with the enemy.” This amounts to the 
melodramatization of the political and the politicization of melodrama. 

The melodramatization of the political seeks to ground politics in spiritual 
values, but melodrama is not a metaphysical archaicism; it entails a modern trans- 
lation of the sacred. Brooks writes, 
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The moral occult is not a metaphysical system; it is rather the repository of the 
fragmentary and desacralized remnants of sacred myth. It bears comparison to un- 
conscious mind, for it is a sphere of being where most basic desires and interdictions 
lie, a realm which in quotidian existence may appear closed off from us, but which 
we must accede to since it is the realm of meaning and value. The melodramatic 
mode in large measure exists to locate and to articulate the moral occult.” 


A history of the melodramatic mode in Cold War Korean film must take account 
ofthe local cultural forms and historical experiences that make up the "remnants of 
sacred myths" that appear in fragmentary, desacralized, and translated form in 
film melodrama. However, the codes and references that appear in Korean film 
melodramas emerged out of a very modern collision of past, present, and future. 
Because the myths and experiences of the past appear in fragmented and refracted 
form within the melodramatic mode, the comparison between the moral occult 
and the unconscious mind are only partially apt. According to the psychoana- 
lytic understanding, the unconscious is not the realm of meaning and value but 
rather a mostly invisible strata of repressed desires, drives, and affects. Although 
the concept of the moral occult remains extremely useful, particularly in inter- 
preting the political logics of Cold War Korean film melodramas, in these films 
we are not seeing a fully manifested unconscious mind. Rather, we are exposed 
to excesses of affect that the moral worldview of the film is compelled to contain 
within conventional and even formulaic narrative and discursive framings. Fur- 
thermore, Korean film melodramas are often post-psychoanalytic and therefore 
refer self-consciously to the mechanisms of the psyche as understood by psycho- 
analysis, such as repression, displacement, and transference. The films analyzed 
in the following chapters do not manifest unconscious myth through the moral 
occult. Instead, they give symbolic meaning to real historical experiences specific 
to the Korean cinema audience, but always with affective excesses that escape the 
moral occult that forms the political and spiritual world of the film. Rather than 
being a direct manifestation of the unconscious mind, the moral occult is the arena 
of play between visibility and invisibility, consciousness and the unconscious, ide- 
ology and excess. 

In the narrative progression of Korean film melodramas, it is clear that the dis- 
course of the film directs the arena of play in a morally and politically purposeful 
direction, even if this means defying realist causality. A fiction film whose diegesis 
is formed by a moral occult will necessarily diverge from the linear cause and effect 
of verisimilitudinous realism. Although the spaces and settings of film melodrama 
are realistic, the narrative tends toward the magical causality of allegory, due to the 
moral imperative that it should emphasize the redemption of the innocence of 
the protagonists.” According to Williams, in prioritizing the authenticity of inno- 
cence against realist cause and effect, melodrama has the tendency to suspend time 
and space." Those films that Colin MacCabe labels the classical realist text of early 
Hollywood cinema always had deep connections with melodrama, particularly in 
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their occult defenses of moral innocence and in their use of horizontal (temporal) 
and vertical (spatial) suspensions of causality, sequence, and realist psychology." 
The suspension of time extends the wait for redemption indeterminately, such 
that anticipation of a return to a state of innocence becomes a pleasurable affect. 
Melodrama also suspends the continuities of space to create sensational special 
effects, or to make possible magical coincidences that reestablish an allegorical 
space of innocence.? In the case of Cold War Korean film, the narrative will sus- 
pend time, space, and verisimilitude not out of a failure of logic or causality but 
rather to emphasize the moral, political, and spiritual conflict. These conflicts have 
historical specificity, including collisions between modernity and tradition, com- 
munism and anticommunism, war memory and patriotism, and civilian suffering 
and state mobilization. 

The suspension of linear causality does not pertain solely to instances of unbe- 
lievable happy endings. This suspension of the supposedly natural time of realism 
more often conveys lateness— late arrivals, missed opportunities, and past losses. 
The melodramatic mode shares with its theatrical precursors, such as the German 
mourning play (Trauerspiel) or the Korean sinpa theater, what Walter Benjamin 
discussed as continual tragedy without catharsis.? Not only does the moment of 
redemption often come too late, but it is also possible that it will never arrive at 
all. One consequence of this negativity is that past hopes have already been dashed 
and past futures already foreclosed. According to Jane Gaines, the obsession with 
lateness in melodrama should not lead us to pose a typical question of melodrama: 
is its worldview inherently progressive or conservative??' In her analysis of the 
time of melodrama, she argues it takes place in a composite tense that links a 
future and a past within a present that is never only present: 


Basic to historical time in contemporary theories of history are Martin Heidegger's 
three modes as temporal "ecstasies"?? We learn from Heidegger that these modes of 
time may be felt to coexist, for instance, as when the past “comes again,” held over in 
custom or tradition like the legacy of slavery in our current times. More important 
for melodrama theory, the past, the present, and the future are in circular relation 
such that we invariably understand each one in terms of the others.** ^ 


The coexistence of multiple ecstasies (Gr. ekstases), or ways of being outside one- 
self temporally, is key to the modernity of the melodramatic mode. What Gaines 
calls the “circular relation” of past, present, and future temporalizes hope, despair, 
mourning, suspense, desire, abjection, and disappointment, which occur moment 
to moment or simultaneously. The unevenness of the composite tense—the ini- 
tial admission that past versions of the future have not been realized—also means 
there is no guarantee or teleology to time. In the cycle of moments comprising 
past, present, and future, the future may always end in disappointment, like all the 
previous futures. 

Therefore, in the composite tense, it is often impossible to determine where 
a melodrama stands politically in a spectrum from progressive to conservative. 
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Even in historical narratives that present dominant state ideas straightforwardly, 
such as the North Korean classic The Flower Girl (Kkot panün chónyó, dir. Choe Ik- 
kyu and Pak Hak, 1972), the temporal problematic of melodrama affects the osten- 
sible message. In this case, the narrative present is the late Japanese colonial period 
(1936-1945). At the end of the film, the protagonist proclaims in a speech that a 
stateless nation like colonial Korea cannot survive. Certainly, the film's purpose is 
to legitimate the revolutionary North Korean state as the overcoming of Japanese 
colonialism. However, the film also shows a cycle of suffering under colonial vio- 
lence that far exceeds the scenes of hope for a resolution. Even in this most heavy- 
handed political film, the composite tense of the narrative temporality opens a 
space for affects and interpretations in excess of the film's explicit discourse. For 
example, whatever the intentions ofthe producers, the audience is asked implicitly 
if the postcolonial North Korean state has fulfilled the past promises it made con- 
cerning a future without colonialism and exploitation.” 

Therefore, the composite tense and the negativity of time in melodrama sug- 
gest at least two coexisting emotional directions in a single narrative (e.g., hope 
and disappointment). The composite tense is connected to what Thomas Elsaesser 
identified as melodramas dependence on counterpoint. Discussing instances 
when a film humanizes the hero and the villain equally by showing them perform- 
ing everyday tasks, he writes, “The difference is one of stylistics, of emphasis or 
‘soft-pedaling’ in the telling of the tale. It is one of the ways American films have 
always been able to ‘contradict’ or subvert their manifest moral intent or ideo- 
logical bias??? The melodramatic mode presents a dichotomous worldview that 
pits the moral occult against an illusory surface reality, but contradictions, subver- 
sions, and contrapuntal melodies help to form its narrative, spaces, and moods.*” 
Although Elsaesser refers to American cinema, the same could certainly be said 
of North Korean and South Korean cinema—without a degree of soft-pedaling in 
the depiction of good and evil, characters would lose their humanity and the film 
would lose its capacity to inspire thought and action. When I discuss counterpoint 
or contrapuntal moments in film melodramas, I am referring to how their char- 
acters, narratives, spaces, music, or moral worldview can express simultaneously 
two countervailing ideological perspectives or discordant affects. At significant 
dramatic moments in a film melodrama’s articulation of popular sensibility, good 
can appear equal to evil, political victory can coexist with irredeemable suffering, 
and dreams of progress toward the future can be fused with melancholy toward a 
lost past. 

The moral worldview, allegorical narrative structures, and mournful tempo- 
rality of melodrama are all aspects of its mode of representation. But how does 
melodramatic mimesis make a claim on reality if it is not primarily driven by veri- 
similitude? In 1947, the South Korean film critic Yi Yóng-jun argued that Korean 
national cinema had to capture the Real (riarii) in a “three-dimensional” (ipchejok) 
and "haptic" (chópchokchók) manner, leaving lasting impressions on the audience 
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through the embodied touch of image and sound.” Later in the Cold War, in 
North Korea, the country’s future leader Kim Jong Il, or his ghostwriters, made a 
detailed theoretical argument in On the Art of the Cinema (1973) for a cinematic 
realism that located facts (sasil) in ideological and political struggle; cinema had to 
manifest this struggle emotively not only in the script but in the expressions of the 
characters’ bodies, in the surrounding mise-en-scène, and in the film score.” If we 
are to address the poetics of the melodramatic mode as it pertains to the history 
of nation-building projects in North and South Korea during the Cold War, then 
we require a way of analyzing such ideas of melodramatic mimesis—the way that 
embodied melodramatic representation stakes its claim on social realities through 
its referential illusion. 

I take the term referential illusion from Roland Barthess essay “The Reality 
Effect? which describes how nineteenth-century European literature uses tech- 
niques of description to create an illusion of accord between signifier and referent, 
between the world on the page and the world outside the text.“ In his discussions 
of Italian neorealism of the early Cold War, film critic André Bazin celebrates its 
documentation of social realities: "Italian films are first and foremost reconstituted 
reportage, and they “have an exceptionally documentary quality that could not 
be removed from the script without thereby eliminating the whole social setting 
into which its roots are so deeply sunk?“ However, as suggested by the contrasts 
Bazin draws between realism and the symbolic expressiveness of melodramas, the 
referential illusion of melodrama is different from the naturalist or documentarian 
illusion of a direct accord between signifier and referent. Melodrama gives visual 
and sonic form to moral, political, and spiritual ideas that transcend the empirical 
realm of what exists in the narrative present of the diegesis. The referential illu- 
sion of melodrama depends on making perceptible through emotive expression 
the struggle of the hidden, underground morality to assert itself on the surface 
of social life. This centering of the truth of the moral occult in the referential illu- 
sion of melodrama is reflected in North Korean film criticisms placing the mecha- 
nism of realism in the power of the performer to convey vital moral authenticity 
(chinsilsóng) and positive heroism against the surface historical situation. In the 
words of Hong Sóng-u, "Artistic authenticity is nothing but the reflection of 
the truth of actual life. The special characteristic of artistic experience lies more 
than anywhere in an extremely deep concern with life"? However, these two 
types of referential illusion—one documentarian and the other vitalist, moral, and 
allegorical—can also coexist in tension within the same film. In fact, the realist 
inclusion of historical references that lie beyond the scope of the melodramatic 
dilemma is one very common form of excess discussed throughout this book. 

Melodrama uses the characters’ expressive bodies, the surrounding mise- 
en-scéne, symbolic objects, and music to give form to this conflict between the 
world as it exists and the world as it ideally should be. It gives the illusion that 
this moral conflict structures reality by provoking sympathy for the suffering and 
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emotional turmoil that arises when the good spiritual values of one domain con- 
front the evil of another. Rather than relying on description, melodrama tries to 
create, through pathos, an embodied feeling of moral authenticity. However, there 
is always more—more affect, more interpretation, more reference—than can be 
accounted for by the film's primary discursive message. These excesses, which are 
embodied and not abstract, define the historical dimension of Cold War Korean 
film melodrama as much as the dominant ideologies that we can recognize in its 
stories and discourses. 

Yi Yóng-jun and other early advocates of postcolonial Korean national cinema 
in the two Koreas understood the vital importance of an embodied mode of cin- 
ematic representation, even if the term mellodürama tended to be used in a deri- 
sive, limited, and gendered manner, in reference to the women’s film or tearjerker. 
Williams situates melodrama alongside pornography and horror and refers to it 
as a body genre par excellence, suggesting that it constitutes a kind of foundation 
for the other body genres.? Taking into account Williams's reexamination of the 
trans-genre aspect of melodrama and her tendency to subsume the other body 
genres into the mode of melodrama, I propose to think of melodrama as a body 
mode—in Yi's terms, a haptic realism whose claims on reality are three-dimen- 
sional and affective.“ 

Despite the higher intensity of affect when viewing body genres, all film expe- 
rience is embodied, as are all mediated encounters with objects. In situating the 
problem of embodiment in melodrama within the history and politics of Cold 
War Korea, it is necessary to understand how the conventions of embodiment 
in melodrama relate to its referentiality—in other words, how the body mode of 
melodrama captures new and emergent historical and political conjunctures and 
subjectivities (such as the postcolonial societies and states of the two Koreas). Par- 
ticularly after the wave of affect theory in recent decades, there are many ways 
into the problem of embodiment within melodramatic representation. Therefore, 
the problem is less whether the study of film and media should consider embodi- 
ment than in what way. The following section argues that mood is the category of 
embodiment that provides the best conceptual backdrop for analyzing the uneven 
and negative affects of Cold War Korean film melodrama. Having worked through 
the main characteristics of the melodramatic mode and suggested how they are 
found in Cold War Korean film, let us turn now to mood. 


THE MOODS OF MELODRAMA 


Carl Plantinga differentiates between art moods, or moods belonging to artworks, 
and human moods, which can be elicited by art moods but do not correspond to 
them directly.“ This book is mostly concerned with the art moods of film melo- 
drama, but it also takes a phenomenological interest in the embodied human 
experience, or reception, of these art moods. It even speculates about the deep 
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historicity of the moods of film melodrama, without assuming that sorrowful 
and melancholic films are directly expressive of a shared Korean national expe- 
rience or consciousness. As Plantinga writes, “Moods are ways of seeing, ways 
of experiencing, ways of perceiving; insofar as filmmakers can use art moods to 
elicit human moods, they can also elicit such ways of experiencing the films fic- 
tional world?* My contention is that we cannot understand the full scope of social 
meaning of Korean film melodramas without accounting for how their moods 
elicit ways of experiencing their fictional worlds while also referring to real his- 
torical experiences. However, it is necessary to show how the moods of films not 
only elicit raw affect but also simultaneously provide a language (or set of cues) 
through which to interpret that affect. In other words, moods have both an affec- 
tive and a cognitive dimension. 

Considering how significant the aesthetic category of emotion (chóng) has been 
in anthropological readings of Korean culture, distinguishing mood from emotion 
can help avoid the conflation ofthe art moods of Korean films with an assumed col- 
lective feeling for a particular object (e.g., the nation). Plantinga summarizes Noél 
Carroll’s helpful philosophical differentiation: “Emotions are directed at specific 
objects, while moods are not. Emotions are selective and exclusive, while moods 
are incorporative and inclusive. Moods pervade perception rather than focus it. 
Moods bias the subject toward making certain kinds of judgments over others but 
are linked to cognition indirectly rather than directly. Moods are like frames of 
mind, setting a broad agenda?" Because moods incorporate and include rather 
than differentiate, they are a collective immersive experience; however, because 
they are not directed toward a specific object, their referentiality is open-ended and 
varied. They may provide cues for cognitive or ideological interpretation, but only 
indirectly. Where I depart from Carroll’s and Plantinga’s cognitive understandings 
of mood is in the notion of a frame of mind. Following phenomenological and 
ontological readings of affect (as well as the above interpretations of melodrama 
as a body mode expressive of spiritual values), this book reads the cognitive and 
discursive dimensions of mood not as primarily mental or psychological but as 
embodied and ontological. Mood is certainly a kind of affective backdrop setting 
a broad agenda, but it is not exactly a frame of mind. It is rather a paradoxical and 
dispersed condition provoking and incorporating multiple unruly human affects 
while simultaneously providing cues to interpret those affects in a particular direc- 
tion or toward a specific object, as a personalized emotion. 

When Martin Heidegger discussed mood (Stimmung) as a way of attunement 
(Befindlichkeit) with the world, he differentiated a ground-mood (Grundstim- 
mung) such as anxiety (Angst) from mere fear. If fear as a mode of attunement is 
directed toward an individual object (something scary in a film), anxiety is rather 
"one of the most far-reaching and most primordial possibilities of disclosure—one 
that lies in Dasein itself"? The virtuality of the melodramatic representation of 
embodied suffering and redemption is structured in such a primordial way by its 
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mood. The typical melodramatic mood of melancholy is not directed toward a spe- 
cific event in the plot or even a single, identifiable lost object, but rather it "lies in 
Dasein itself"—it is the very interface between our being and the environment of 
the film. This does not mean that the mood of a film is an entirely internal state 
of mind of the protagonist or viewer. It is a pre-subjective condition of possibility 
for the epistemological and social questions that the film poses about love, death, 
politics, redemption, social position, and so on. It is not simply a frame of mind, 
but rather a fully embodied attunement to the world of the film. Following Carroll 
and Heidegger, I define mood in film melodrama as an ontological attunement 
to the world of the film, an affective backdrop that sets the agenda for the narra- 
tive, subjective identification, and emotions of the audience but simultaneously 
indexes affects, references, and historical experiences that are in excess ofthe film's 
primary moral code. 

Looking back to early cinema in Korea under Japanese colonial rule, we can see 
a strong political concern with the power of art moods to shape human moods, as 
well as a volatile attempt to employ the melodramatic mode to elevate raw affect 
into proper subjective emotions. Cultural authorities recognized the power of 
film melodrama's art moods to provoke human moods while also directing these 
moods toward proper emotions and moral worldviews. The education of the emo- 
tions (kamjóng kyoyuk) was a significant colonial idea of subject formation and 
a theme of colonial Korean intellectual and cultural discourse.?? This intellectual 
legacy did not end suddenly along with the end ofthe Japanese empire, although it 
did get more explicitly connected to cinema. North Korea adapted Joseph Stalin's 
characterization of artists, taken from Yuri Olesha, as "engineers of the soul" and 
his consideration of film as the chief artistic medium in industrial modernity." In 
South Korea, cinema was called upon to be an emotionally effective part of anti- 
communist education.” These were instrumental uses of the power of cinema for 
emotional and spiritual manipulation. They were also responses to the problem 
of cinema's potentially negative effects on the bodies and minds of its audiences. 
Cinema was the most powerful artistic medium and therefore the most danger- 
ous. The mood provided an affective milieu that was complex and negative enough 
to touch on the often-horrific historical experiences of the audience, as well as a 
cue or code for how to translate those affects into proper subjective emotions. 
Such contradictory or contrapuntal uses of mood in the melodramatic mode are 
what makes melodrama interesting. Melodrama expresses what Lauren Berlant 
calls "social negativity" and simultaneously attempt to direct that affect toward the 
popular moral and political projects of modernity.? It is in this sense and not in 
the sense of mere propaganda that the moods of melodrama are political. 

The problem of the bodily states of viewers and the dangers of melodramatic 
mimicry accompanied the earliest screenings of narrative film in colonial Korea. 
As in many parts of the world in the early twentieth century, journalism in Korea 
in the 1920s expressed moral and political concerns about the new technology 
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of cinema.** One early example was in response to The Border ([Kuggyóng], dir. 
Kim To-san, 1923). Advertisements and discussions of the film appeared next to 
articles warning about the shocking and negative effects of motion pictures on 
audience members. Articles foregrounded the problem of embodied mimesis and 
the idea that motion pictures could give the audience immoral thoughts through 
bad emotions: 


‘These days, the variety of motion pictures that are projected at the movie theaters in 
the city of Kyóngsóng has increased. When the projected photographs include mean- 
ings that are not good, they can have more than a small influence on the thoughts 
of the audience members. Recently there was even a case when children who had 
viewed motion pictures laid down rocks on the train tracks in an attempt to derail 
a train. Educators and police held a meeting in the security division of the Kyónggi 
prefectural police department to strictly forbid such actions, which resulted in an ef- 
fort to organize a group dedicated to the prevention of bad emotions that arise from 
motion pictures.” 


Ifa film presents a criminal act within a suspenseful and enjoyable series of images, 
will children be prone to mimic such actions in real life? The sensational worlds of 
cinema will reverberate in everyday life and affect the behaviors of the civic audi- 
ence, which means that the potential for bad emotions must be prevented through 
civic engagement and policing concerning the emotional effects of films. The earli- 
est cinematic exhibitions in Korea instigated a question of how to code sensational 
moving images morally to prevent cinematic affects from becoming bad emotions 
that lead to immoral actions in real life. 

Melodrama becomes operative in this context. It gives expression to exces- 
sive affects that result in part from the shock of modern technologies themselves, 
including cinema. However, it situates this excess of bodily affects within a human- 
ist and universalist moral and political framework, creating a sense of shared 
values defined by the moral occult. As Dong Hoon Kim has shown, films such as 
Na Un-gyus Arirang (1926) were politically problematic for Japanese colonialism 
not necessarily because they provided a plan of action for anticolonial revolution 
but because they framed their pathos with Korean nationalism, translating nega- 
tive affects into national sentiments.” Drawing on the acting techniques and stag- 
ing of modern sentimental theater, such as sinpa, early Korean cinema showed 
the political power of a popular cinema giving expression to democratic political 
ideas through embodied performance, cinematic movement, and narrative sce- 
narios centered on good versus evil. However, later in the colonial period, films 
produced by the Japan-backed Chosón Film Production Corporation hybridized 
the melodramatic mode—including the narrative and editing techniques of classi- 
cal Hollywood—with documentary political propaganda; pathos was repurposed 
for Japanese imperial nationalism and its pretense toward universality.” Still, even 
in the films of the late Japanese empire, negative and excessive affects remain at 
the margins of the narrative—protagonists fall ill suddenly and cannot participate 
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in the most ideological scenes; wounded Korean soldiers of the Japanese mili- 
tary long to return home from the battlefront; the women left behind support the 
troops but also express deep sorrow about the soldiers’ sacrifices and their own. 
The politicization of melodrama is a strategy for framing affect discursively to pre- 
vent “bad emotions,” but this process is always incomplete. 

Concern about the affective excesses of Korean films and how to situate them 
within a set of universal spiritual and political values continued in different ways 
on the two sides of the Cold War. In North Korea, pathos and sympathy in suf- 
fering were employed to direct negative affects toward the national narrative 
of anticolonial struggle against Japan and the United States and the articulation of 
the policies of the Korean Workers' Party. The techniques of Soviet and Chinese 
socialist realisms situated North Korea national narrative within global social- 
ist internationalism. In South Korea, the stories of many films directed negative 
affects connected to war, colonialism, and inequality toward ideas of moderniza- 
tion and industrial development, bourgeois cosmopolitan values, and the righ- 
teousness of anticommunist struggle. 

Despite these positive universalist narratives and moral ideologies, cycles of 
sorrow and preemptive disappointment about the future remained a hallmark 
of the moods of film melodramas in both industries. In the year Bloodline was 
released, 1963, South Korean films were entering farther into the global film mar- 
ket through exportation and international festivals. Some critics expressed con- 
cern about Western responses to the number of tears shed in South Korean films 
and suggested limiting them in the future to facilitate and modernize cultural 
exchange (munhwa oegyo). In a report upon returning from the Berlin Interna- 
tional Film Festival that year, Kim Hye-yóng wrote, “Europeans seek the ‘positive’ 
more than the ‘negative, and rather than trying to feel for themselves our painful 
and agonizing sadness, their very physiology rejects and turns away from it? As 
Park Chung Hee was beginning his developmental dictatorship, Kim suggested 
showing the world the new Korea rather than dwelling on the sadness of the past. 
However, the excesses of affect that supposedly repelled European audiences were 
also traces of the historical experiences of the South Korean national audience, 
which film melodramas attempted to capture and which could not be fully trans- 
lated into the dominant cosmopolitan framework for emotion. As stated above, a 
North Korean film like The Flower Girl also presents universal ideas of freedom 
through revolution that are translatable within the sphere of socialist internation- 
alism, but its pervasively melancholic mood also carries traces of the intractable 
negative historical experiences of its original North Korean audience— particu- 
larly Japanese colonialism and its ambivalent memory and legacy. 

Therefore, the contrapuntal moods of film melodrama in the two Koreas regis- 
ter both the cosmopolitan and the national, the universal and the particular. How- 
ever, the term mood contrasts with other prominent terms in the lexicon of Korean 
aesthetics that have been mobilized in the project of aesthetic enlightenment. In 
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the modern cultural history of Korea, two terms of aesthetics have been par- 
ticularly prone to periods of revival in intellectual and cultural discourse: chóng 
(f) and han (IR). As the second character in the compound kamjóng (Ti), 
or “emotion” in “education of the emotions,’ chóng is best translated as “emotion” or 
“sentiment.” Han, on the other hand, refers to a shared national feeling of sorrow- 
ful resentment caused by decades of oppression and violence. Discussion of chéng 
goes back to the Confucian aesthetics of the Chosón period (1392-1910), but the 
term was reworked in the modern context. Novelists and critics of the colonial 
period such as Yi Kwang-su wrote about chóng extensively in their novels and 
their essays during the emergence of modern Korean nationalism. Many consider 
Yi Kwang-su’s The Heartless (Mujóng, 1917) to be the first modern vernacular novel 
in Korea; the title can be translated more directly and less artfully as “without 
emotion” or “emotionless.” This bildungsroman tells the story of Korean youths 
who transform and lift themselves above a Korean society characterized by emo- 
tionless behavior, developing into personalities (in'gyék) whose morality, educa- 
tion, and cultural pursuits are guided by their emotional interiority, or their inner 
person (sok saram).® The narrative resonates with Yi's ideas in critical works such 
as “What is Literature?” which states that in order to overcome the heteronomous 
and oppressive morality of Confucianism, emotion (chóng) must be freed from 
its subordination to morality and become an autonomous guiding force of sub- 
jectivity.?' In Yis work, chóng is a universal capacity for emotion that is necessary 
in order to have a modern interiority, but it comes to serve as a foundation for 
national subjectivity within the cosmopolitan sphere of culture. 

At the other end of the twentieth century, the patriarch of South Korean cin- 
ema, Im Kwon-Taek, also took up the language of chóng explicitly in his films 
beginning in the early 1990s, after a decades-long career of using emotion and 
sympathy to provoke nationalist sentiment in the context of the Cold War. His film 
Sopyonje (1993) portrays a surrogate family of pansori musicians maintaining their 
musical traditions in the face of the influx of Western, American, and commercial 
music. Painted Fire (2002) is a biopic of the historical painter Chang Süng-óp, por- 
traying Chang’s mastery of formal painting techniques alongside his intuitive and 
ingenious confrontation with the movement and flow of both nature and mod- 
ern life. Set during the initial entry of imperial Japan into Korean politics at the 
turn of the twentieth century, the film politicizes Chang's aesthetic and emotional 
sensibility, again connecting it to a native cultural identity that can resist cultural 
and political imperialism. Through strict repetition and brutality, the patriarch of 
the musical family in Sopyonje, Yubong, trains his adopted daughter, Songhwa, to 
express han in her singing. Ims connection of emotion to han expresses a resent- 
ment that arises out of colonization and is then culturally and artistically subli- 
mated into a unifying national sentiment based in mutual sympathy for shared 
suffering. Chungmoo Choi has critiqued the patriarchal nationalism of the con- 
cept of han in Ims films.” 
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Mood in Cold War Korean film melodrama is related to but distinct from these 
terms. Two Korean words translate the word mood: kibun (4437) and punwigi (25- 
ZR); and another, chóngdong (15$), translates affect. In contrast to chóng and 
han, which tend to connect subjective interiority to a community of sympathy 
(i.e., the nation), these terms emphasize the interrelation of interior and exterior 
through a shared physical or embodied environment. One philosophical defini- 
tion of ki is "the energy, vitality, or spiritual power at the origins of activity"? The 
characters for kibun connote a part, segment, or division of ki, a determined part 
or division of this vital power at the origins of activity. Chongdong contains chóng 
(emotion), but the second syllable refers to the movement or activation of that 
emotion by forces beyond the individual subject. Therefore, kibun and chóngdong 
both refer to instances of the power of one body acting upon another and each 
resonates with Spinoza's definition of affect (affectus). Punwigi also contains the 
character ki and refers to Earth's atmosphere but can also signify the atmosphere 
of a built space. Ki, punwigi, and chóngdong all suggest an attunement to the world 
(of a film) that is ontological and affective rather than strictly conceptual, discur- 
sive, or linguistic. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, North Korean film critics such as Han Hi-chól and Cho 
Chong-sik discussed mood, or punwigi, with a theoretical emphasis on its affective 
dimension; their arguments are also pertinent to understanding mood in South 
Korean film melodrama.® They differentiated mood from the setting, considering 
it the vital mediation (or attunement) between the setting, the characters and their 
psychological interiority, the ideas of the plot (syuzhet; syujet’ii), and the responses 
of spectators. As will be discussed in chapter 2, unlike the temporal, spatial, and 
psychological linearity assumed by the education of emotions or the sublimation 
of suffering, these critics identified the movement, life, flow, and rhythm involved 
in the creation of an effective film mood. Prefiguring Williams's discussion of sus- 
pense, Cho claimed that the living mood (saenghwaljok punwigi) of the film dilates 
or elevates events, suspending the natural time and space of events.“ Even if a 
film relies on a linear narrative or discourse to frame this living mood within a set 
of dominant ideas, according to Cho, the mood should be a dynamic and rhyth- 
mic attunement to the world of the film; otherwise, the mood will neither keep 
the interest of spectators or convey the tempo and rhythm of actuality (hydnsil). 
Although North Korean critics rarely referred to melodrama, I argue that they 
were discussing an essential problem of mood in melodrama. The mood is a vital 
and affective way of attuning spectators to the diegesis and must engage with the 
tempos and rhythms of life. However, filmmakers should also be concerned with 
guiding this affect toward the affirmative pathos and moral occult of its political 
ideology. Although a script might present these two levels of a film melodrama— 
its moods and its moral occult—as connected in a linear manner, Chos concern 
with the suspension of natural orders of space and time in the cinematographic 
construction of mood makes clear that a living mood cannot be reduced to linear 
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causality. We should address mood without relying on a deterministic idea of his- 
torical or cultural context or assuming a linear translation between aesthetic expe- 
rience and its conceptual, linguistic, or ideological coding. 

Mood does not connote the unidirectional translation or elevation of affect into 
moral sentiment or the connection of an inner self to a community of sympathy 
through sublimation, as in Yi's notion of chéng or Im's notion of han. Taking emo- 
tion and resentful suffering as the most significant aesthetic categories recognizes 
only the reality effect created by identification and sympathy—how melodramatic 
pathos conveys dominant ideas about history and society. A more immanent read- 
ing of melodramatic film moods can draw from Brian Massumis influential dis- 
tinction between affect and emotion at the origins of affect theory. According to 
Massumi, emotion is “qualified intensity"; “owned, personalized affect"; or “affect 
given language? Affect is the embodied Real prior to experience, and emotion is 
affect that has been given language and personalized. As Vivian Sobchack states 
in her phenomenological reading of cinematic experience, ^A film presents and 
represents acts of seeing, hearing, and moving as both the original structures of 
existential being and the mediating structures of language? Therefore, the cogni- 
tive or ideological dimension of melodrama as a mode of cinematic representa- 
tion, as well as its referential illusion, depends on both pre-subjective affects and 
mediating linguistic and discursive structures. Psychoanalytic and apparatus theo- 
ries of cinema argue that the viewer as subject of the cinematic apparatus, through 
interpellation, identifies primarily with the gaze of the camera and secondarily 
with the character of the protagonist.® Although they rely on concrete visual refer- 
ences, theories of identification and the gaze tend to subsume the ontological and 
the affective into psychological structures of language. In the case of melodrama, 
one could say that identification in the psychoanalytic sense is an identification 
with the sympathetic gaze of the camera and a feeling of shared embodied suf- 
fering with characters on screen (which together can be called pathos). In this 
understanding, we are dealing only with the level of emotion, or affect given lan- 
guage, personalized, and subordinated to the film's referential illusion. What about 
the excesses of affect, meaning, and reference, which, even bracketing the chaos 
of audience reception, are apparent at the margins of the fictional diegesis? The 
mood of a film melodrama is more than an ideological emotion and more than 
a mode of psychological identification. Mood is the intersection of the level of 
affect and the level of emotion—it mediates between embodied affects that extend 
beyond subjectivity and the processes of identification that transform affect into 
emotion through personalization. 

Rather than assuming particular affects produce particular emotions, Mas- 
sumi pays attention to the paradoxes that emerge in the resonance and feedback 
between the body and the mind, between the affects whose force suspends the cir- 
cuit of action and reaction and an embodied mind whose mental activity is always 
responding to or feeding back the affects that occur beneath experience. This is 
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a relation between affect and emotion defined by constant and mutual feedback, 
not Yi's Enlightenment idea of unidirectional elevation of instinct into emotion 
(or aesthetic education). For Massumi, the two levels of affect and emotion come 
together within the virtual: "The virtualis a lived paradox where what are normally 
opposites coexist, coalesce, and connect; where what cannot be experienced can- 
not but be felt —albeit reduced and contained"? For melodramatic films, negative 
bodily affects such as physical wounding, unfulfilled longing, and tearful suffering 
coexist with cinematic pleasure, inspirational ideals, and the hope for redemption. 
Another word for the lived paradox of the virtual in film melodrama is mood—it 
sets the ontological agenda for the film, but often in a contradictory way that cre- 
ates feedback loops between affect and emotion and between the art mood of the 
film and the infinitely varied human moods felt by spectators. But as Massumi's 
concern with feedback suggests, mood should not be confused with a harmonious 
relation between being and environment. As Heidegger's discussion of anxiety as a 
ground-mood for the modern subject suggests, moods, which unlike emotions are 
not attached to specific objects, are characterized by a general ontological discord. 
Attunement to the world (of the film) is never harmonious, nor should a specific 
lost object (e.g., the nation) be indicated based on assumptions about historical 
context or the film's professed ideological position. 

The concept of mood brings up the problem of spectatorship, or how cinematic 
experience mediates between art moods and human moods. In the absence of 
adequate empirical evidence concerning the aesthetic experience of cinemago- 
ers in the early decades of film in the two Koreas, I rely primarily on analyses of 
the construction of art moods and discussions of melodramatic representation in 
film theory and criticism from that time. I do engage in some speculation about 
potential interactions between art moods and the human moods of the spectator, 
which are based on my own experiences of the films, the relation between film 
narrative and the known facts of the film's historical moment, and how the 
film gives language and discourse to affects we can assume were associated with 
the representation of mass historical experiences. My readings are not intended to 
somehow stand in for the infinite number of actual affective responses of specta- 
tors to particular films. They rather engage in formal analyses of narrative, image, 
and sound that take into account the affective, and not strictly cognitive, meanings 
that are at play.” 

How, then, does a film melodrama technically and mimetically create an art 
mood that can affect a human mood? How does it manufacture an embodied, onto- 
logical, and discordant attunement to the world (or diegesis) of the film? Refer- 
ring to Merleau-Ponty, Sobchack states that films are "an expression of experience 
by experience.” They create an experience that is expressive of experience. The 
melodramatic mode in particular is characterized by somber, melancholic, and 
anxious moods that create a cinematic experience expressive of experience— 
meaning that the art mood of the film connects with the human moods (and 
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historical experiences) of the audience and attunes them to the film's diegesis 
(which is structured according to the language of the moral occult and its strug- 
gles with a surface reality). As film theorists in both North Korea and South Korea 
pointed out during the foundational period for both industries in the late 1940s, 
it is cinemas capacity to activate and to move multiple senses at once that allows it 
to create such a virtual state of being-in-the-world. In his theory of haptic real- 
ism, Yi Yóng-jun argued for cinema's three-dimensionality and its ability to touch 
the audience through its combination of sound, image, and language.” In North 
Korea, the concept of cinema as the total work of art celebrated its ability to syn- 
thesize multiple senses and multiple media into a singular aesthetic experience of 
history and politics. As a body mode, the melodramatic mode relies on cinema's 
capacity to create a multisensory mood, which the Greek meaning of the prefix 
melo- (music) suggests. However, the moods of film are neither communicated 
emotions nor reducible to a film language that conveys ideology. They are rather 
a lived paradox of experiencing simultaneously the discursive coding of affect 
and affects that are in excess of discourse and narrative."* In the case of Cold War 
Korean films that engage incessantly with history, these excesses of affect, mean- 
ing, and historical reference exist in the gap between human historical experi- 
ences and their idealized cinematic representation. The formal cinematic aspects 
of mood are means of provoking these excesses and providing a set of narrative 
and emotional cues for their interpretation. Plantinga points to this problem when 
he discusses the effects of art moods on human moods without conflating them.” 

As a mode of haptic cinema, the moods of melodrama tend toward melancholy, 
pathos, and anxiety. Such negative moods pervade Cold War Korean melodrama 
and can be pleasurable despite their negativity. The virtual instantiation of such 
moods always leaves excesses of affect that find expression at the visual and narra- 
tive margins. A happy ending can only partially resolve the cycles of social negativ- 
ity in the melodramatic mode.” Return to the Fatherland uses high contrasts and a 
melancholy soundtrack, particularly in the scenes of exploitation and violence set 
in South Korea, to create a somber, almost gothic mood. Wónil's revenge killing 
of the priest takes place in a shadowy, practically haunted church that accentuates 
the evils of Christianity and US imperialism. These scenes are unsurprisingly con- 
trasted by scenes of Wónil's family in North Korea, particularly the well-lit social- 
ist elementary school where his younger son is gradually able to overcome his 
separation from his father and become a good student. The contrasting moods of 
the two settings attune the viewer to the worldview of the film. On the other hand, 
Wonil’s constant suffering as he experiences war, family separation, exploitation, 
and clandestine migration appears through the same somber mood that is used 
to demonize South Korea under US colonial occupation. The film tries to place 
the blame for this suffering at the hands of South Korean anticommunism and 
US imperialism. Wónil personalizes and gives language to his negative affects by 
transforming them into political emotions: enmity for North Koreas enemies and 
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patriotic dedication to the nation's children. He makes up for the loss of Ingil by 
realizing his mistakes and building a gift to the nation's children. Following North 
Korean critics of socialist realist cinema, the tragedies experienced by Wónil— 
the typical party human (tangjók ingan) and positive protagonist (küngjóngjók 
chuingong) of the film—should not dwell in depictions of negative and regres- 
sive suffering; the film should rather express an affirmative pathos (küngjóngjók 
ppaposii) about the future of communist society." Nonetheless, the mood of the 
film continually manifests social negativity, melancholy, and a degree of pathos in 
excess of the film's socialist realist narrative. This excess belongs to the feedback 
loop between affects and emotions, which, as in nearly all melodramas, is never 
fully resolved. The joyful images at the beginning and end of the film depicting 
the opening of the Kaesóng Children's Palace do not provide full catharsis, nor 
do they transparently establish the North Korean state as a space of innocence in 
regard to the Korean War, the Korean people, and family separation. Cold War 
Korean film melodramas are replete with such excesses of affect and meaning, 
which influence their moods as much as the personalized emotions that convey 
ideological messages. 


HISTORICIZING THE COLD WAR 
THROUGH MELODRAMA 


The use of film melodrama for political purposes in Korea precedes the Cold War. 
In the late Japanese empire (1939-1945), films produced under the auspices of the 
Korean Film Production Corporation combined the documentary style of news- 
reels and culture films with fictional melodrama to give more affective impact to 
cinemas claims on real politics and history.” Analyses of this period show that 
the process of the imperial states politicization of melodrama was incomplete 
and that within the new narrative frame of imperial subject formation, films con- 
tinued to deal with popular themes of 1920s and 1930s cinema in Korea, such as 
national identity, class differences, gender difference, and family problems.*? The 
instrumental political appropriation of melodrama persisted after liberation from 
Japanese rule. Because of state, party, and leadership control over film production, 
all work on North Korean film has had to contend with its use as a medium of 
political propaganda. Brian Yecies and Aegyung Shim, for example, have shown 
in convincing historical detail the importance of state institutions, censorship, and 
propaganda for the formation of the South Korean film industry.” 

Understanding the power of the state in the production and consumption of 
film melodrama is essential; however, in historicizing continuities across colonial 
and postcolonial political regimes, I am not primarily concerned with the category 
of propaganda or with determining the degree of state control over the production of 
films. All films defend political, moral, and ideological positions, but cinematic 
experience is not a closed system of narrative and emotion. The concept of 
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melodrama offers a means of examining cinemas volatile and open-ended partici- 
pation in state subject formation, because film industries and film artists employ the 
melodramatic mode both for emotional and political manipulation and to explore 
the affects and experiences of the popular audience that are not fully contained by 
state ideology. Return to the Fatherland and Bloodline are good examples of films 
more usefully analyzed through the questions and problems of melodrama rather 
than being reduced to propaganda or instruments of emotional manipulation. 

Analyzing how moods work in film melodramas can have a significant bearing 
on how we historicize modern Korean culture and the global Cold War. Korean 
literary and film studies have made important contributions to global Cold War 
history. Hughes confronts the disavowal ofthe proletarian arts, the history of mobi- 
lization of Koreans by the Japanese empire, and North Korean cultural production 
by drawing continuities between the colonial and Cold War periods and looking 
to the margins of films and texts, where one can find traces of these disavowed 
objects.? In South Korea, Kim Chul has also questioned the erasures enabled by 
the anti-Japanese national melodrama of Cold War South Korea and has provided 
new readings of Korean participation in Japanese colonialism.* In film studies, 
Jinsoo An showed the central importance of representations of colonial spaces of 
the Japanese empire in Cold War South Korean film.™ These studies make impor- 
tant connections between anticommunist national liberation movements and the 
failure to grapple with the ethical and political connections to prior colonialisms. 

One metaphor that speaks directly to the melodramatic mode and melodra- 
matic mood, as well as the political problems of colonialism, postcoloniality, and 
the Cold War, is what Pheng Cheah calls “the mutual haunting ofthe nation-people 
and the state.” Rather than imagining the postcolonial nation and its vital organic- 
ity as the overcoming or dialectical sublation of the oppression, annihilation, and 
techniques of government of the colonial state, we should think of the relation 
between the nation and the state in the postcolony as one of mutual haunting: “the 
nation and the state are the différance of each other in Derrida’s sense of an origi- 
nary difference that cannot be interned within self-presence.”® Postcolonial state- 
building is haunted by the deaths and ghosts of those who have been killed; the 
formation of a state empowered to represent the organic community of the nation 
depends upon such sacrifices of its heroes. The mutual haunting of nation-people 
and state is visible in both Cold War Korean film industries. In South Korean films 
such as Homebound (Kwiro, dir. Lee Man-hee, 1967), this mutual haunting of the 
nation-people and the state appears in its mood of mourning, which juxtaposes 
the bodily suffering caused by the state with a strained national sympathy. Many 
North Korean films—from Return to the Fatherland to Traces of Life (Saeng ŭi 
hünjók, dir. Cho Kyóng-sun, 1989)—convey a similar sense that the trauma and 
violence of state building haunts the patriotic emotions of the protagonists, creat- 
ing a mood of irreconcilable mourning. 

This mutual haunting speaks to the late arrivals of melodrama within the 
composite tense of past, present, and future. The Cold War developmental state 
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presents itself as a modernizing agent of technology, industrialization, and enlight- 
enment, but it is haunted by the deaths of the nation-people who were sacrificed 
for its liberation and construction. Nationalist melodramas ask whether, if not for 
the nation-peoples late arrival to forming a state and past colonialisms' persistence 
in the present, this haunting might have been resolved, if the space of innocence of 
the nation-people might have been reconstituted. Writing out of another instance 
of Cold War national division, Indian partition, Bhaskar Sarkar argues that film 
melodramas temporality of too late is the mirror image of the developmentalist 
logic of globalization; there must be an ideology of on time in order for there to 
be a notion of too late.** Steven Chung makes similar connections between melo- 
drama and development in his interpretations of Shin Sang-ok’s (Sin Sang-ok’s) 
films of the 1950s and 1960s. 

It seems as though melodrama is the cinematic mode of the latecomers to 
modernity. When we consider the prevalence of the melodramatic mode in multi- 
ple Asian, African, and Central and South American film and television industries, 
it is tempting to assert that a particular location or historical situation gives rise 
to the melodramatic mode. However, historicizing the late arrivals of melodrama 
should not lead us to state that melodrama is the mode of film representation 
endemic to the latecomers to modernity, to developing nations, or to the Global 
South—to those whose modernity remains haunted by the past of colonialism. This 
historical understanding of melodrama, while it may open new ways of comparing 
distant film and television cultures in relation to the history of colonialism, relies 
on a teleological notion of economic and political development vis-à-vis aesthet- 
ics and ignores histories of the melodramatic mode in Europe, North America, or 
other areas that have been coded as arriving on time in the development of history, 
politics, and economy. In other words, lateness in melodramatic narrative does not 
map onto a model ofa spatialized world history defined in terms of development. 
Lateness in melodrama and the moods that are deeply connected to the problem 
of that lateness are general to modern temporality and can emerge in any narrative 
situation in which the arrival of some sort of progressive or regressive redemption, 
revolution, reconciliation, or consummation is threatened to be delayed repeat- 
edly. Therefore, the periods of colonization, decolonization, and the Cold War in 
the mid-twentieth century are not the determined context for lateness, as when 
social-scientific theories of late development are applied to melodrama. 

However, as Bliss Cua Lim reminds us, haunting is a noncontemporaneity that 
disrupts linear and homogeneous notions of time and is pertinent to the cinematic 
translation of temporal frameworks under colonial and postcolonial conditions. 
Melodrama does not belong specifically to the postcolonial condition, but in a 
Cold War postcolony like Korea, melodramas moods and narratives can capture 
powerfully the “mutual haunting of the nation-people and the state? And such 
haunting is essential to melodrama’s conflict with modernity and modern orders 
of time. Reading the moods of the melodramatic mode comparatively between the 
two Koreas can open many new possibilities for historicizing the Cold War outside 
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the temporal framework of modernization (which itself belongs to the Cold 
War era). 

Melodrama makes possible a detailed comparison between the characteristics 
of North Korean and South Korean cinema.? In both its themes and its affects, 
film melodrama spans the colonialism of high imperialism and the neocolonial- 
ism ofthe Cold War. It represents Cold War ideologies through an embodied mode 
of mimesis, but in translating the affects connected to historical experiences into 
emotions with an ideological content, it also produces excesses of affects, mean- 
ing, and historical references that cannot remain within its own moral frame- 
work. The moral occults of Cold War Korean film melodrama remain haunted 
by two primary specters: the specter of the effects of colonialism on the forma- 
tion of the state and the nation-people and the specter of the commodity form 
that subjects life to the regime of abstract time. The mood expresses virtually the 
interplay between affects and ideological emotions, simultaneously constructing 
a moral occult through propaganda and proliferating excesses. The aim is to read 
film melodrama of the two Koreas to expand the comparative breadth of Korean 
studies, to contribute to the global history of film melodrama, and to provide new 
ways of historicizing the Cold War beyond the binary frameworks of national cin- 
ema. The purpose is not to ignore the political differences between a revolutionary 
state-socialist society and an anticommunist neocolony of the US; the purpose is 
to explore how the melodramatic mode works subjectively across genres of film 
and genres of political thought. 

The book is divided into two sections, the first on North Korean film and the 
second on South Korean film, focused mainly on the years 1945-1970. Chapter 1 
concerns the film theory and journalism leading up to North Koreas first film, 
My Home Village (Nae kohyang, dir. Kang Hong-sik, 1949), and includes a close 
reading of the film itself. It argues that both film theory and the style of My Home 
Village are connected to the Japanese colonial period. Through an examination 
ofthe journal Film Art (1945-1949), it describes how film critics drew from ideas of 
the late Japanese empire on the limits of commercial cinema and the possibil- 
ity for cinema to become a "total work of art" that synthesizes every sense and 
every media—all in the service of forming a communist mass culture and a sub- 
jective, national revolution against American imperialism. The result of this effort 
was the use of the moods and affects of melodrama to convey political ideology. 
The chapter shows how My Home Village creates a revolutionary mood through 
montage and the melodramatic mode. It also argues that in the mood, montage, 
and narrative of the film, we can already sense emerging conflicts between politi- 
cal positions, prefiguring the kinds of contradictory elements that permeate later 
juche-realist films. 

Chapter 2 examines the melodramatic mode from the socialist realism of the 
1950s and 1960s, including the most important ideas in the film journal Chosón 
Film, to the emergence of juche realism in the late 1960s. It draws from the work 
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of Evgeny Dobrenko on the political economy of socialist realism to rethink North 
Korean film as a spectacular consumer culture in which the products are socialism 
and anticolonial nationalism. It shows that North Korean domestic melodramas 
such as The Newlyweds (Sinhon pubu, dir. Yun Yong-gyu, 1955) and early espionage 
films such as A Dangerous Moment (Wihóm han sungan, dir. Cho Kye-ok, 1958) 
depended on the representation of emotions to convey the ideology of state-led 
industrialization and postwar national reconstruction but also conveyed excesses 
of affect, meaning, and historical reference. It also discusses how films such as 
Return to the Fatherland and The Choe Haksin Family (Choe Hak-sin iti ilga, O 
Pyóng-jo, 1966) ambivalently represent the experiences and memories of the 
Fatherland Liberation War (the Korean War). The final section concerns juche 
realist classics such as The Flower Girl and Sea of Blood (P'i pada, dir. Choe Ik-kyu, 
1969), which moved further away from everyday life and used adaptations of opera 
to present the anticolonial movement through a reenlivened practice of the total 
work of art. 

Chapter 3 uses Tzetvan Todorov’s theory of the fantastic to analyze how fantasy 
films engage in a great deal of play with the conventions of North Korean real- 
ism and can subvert common dictates on historical referentiality by depicting the 
nation-people themselves as a mythic fantastic folk outside the bound of domi- 
nant North Korean historiography. I interpret Tale of Hüngbu (Hüngbujón, dir. 
Kim Sóng-gyo and Yi Sóng-hwan, 1963), based on a Chosón-period folktale, as an 
example of magical socialist realism. The fantastic folk are further represented in 
Rim Kkók-jóng (dir. Chang Yóng-bok, 1986-93), a series of historical films based 
on Hong Myóng-hüi's colonial-period novel about a mythically strong man who 
led a band of commoners against the yangban in sixteenth-century Chosón, and 
in Hong Kildong (dir. Kim Kil-in, 1986), a folktale version of the same figure, who 
uses magical martial prowess to defend Korea against Japanese invasion.” Finally, 
the chapter discusses Pulgasari (dir. Chóng Kón-jo and Shin Sang-ok, 1985), which 
makes even more explicit interventions into North Korean realism by specifically 
quoting conventions such as the socialist-realist gaze but doing so with a monster 
in the place of the state socialist sovereign. 

Turning to South Korea, chapter 4 discusses films and film journalism in the 
South from liberation until the Korean War (1945-1950). It connects one primary 
mood of melodrama, melancholy, to the processes of translation whereby a postco- 
lonial film industry appropriates and transforms conventions of vision, sound, and 
narrative in order to construct a national cinema. It works through the problem 
of translation in notions of national cinema in various works of film theory and 
journalism of the late 1940s. Then a close reading of Hurrah! for Freedom (Chayu 
manse, dir. Choe In-gyu, 1946), the first independence film (kwangbok yónghwa) 
produced in South Chosón, explores the formal and affective elements of its melo- 
dramatic aesthetic. Through readings of the musical Blue Hill (P'urün óndók, dir. 
Yu Tong-il, 1948) and the biopic Pilot An Changnam (An Changnam pihaengsa, 
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dir. No P'il, 1949), the following section shows how the translation of Hollywood 
genre films was important for the construction of national cinema through the ver- 
satile mode of melodrama, because genre translation multiplied the conventions 
and references—from musical numbers to heroic histories—through which films 
could create shared national sentiments. The final section again turns to examples 
of contrapuntal narrative and spatial elements that problematize the concept of 
national cinema, including the reimagining of the countryside against any notion 
of secure maternal origins in A Hometown in the Heart (Matim ŭi kohyang, dir. 
Yun Yong-gyu, 1949). 

Chapter 5 discusses the relationship between realism and melodrama in post- 
Korean War films of South Korea (1953-1970). In films such as To the Last Day 
(I saengmyong tahadorok, dir. Shin Sang-ok, 1960) and Bloodline, families serve 
as allegorical microcosms of the national community and its social conflicts. The 
negative moral and material effects of indolent fathers on their families in Money 
(Ton, dir. Kim So-dong, 1958) and Dream of Fortune (Toejikkum, dir. Han Hyung- 
mo, 1961) provide a way to represent anxieties about modernization and economic 
development, while also providing images of possibility for postwar reconstruc- 
tion. In each case, the mood of the film expresses tension between realism and 
melodrama, and between the state and the nation, because it allows for the simul- 
taneous expression of abstract moral demands and everyday desires and social 
structures that condition what is currently possible ideologically. This mood of 
tension between realism and melodrama also plays out in the cinematic repre- 
sentation of the dominant state ideology of anticommunism in films such as The 
Hand of Destiny (Unmyóng ŭi son, dir. Han Hyung-mo, 1954) and Piagol (P'iagol, 
dir. Yi Kang-chón, 1955). 

Chapter 6 discusses the relationship between melodrama and art cinema, 
arguing that when South Korean film melodramas explored self-consciously 
the generic or referential limits of the melodramatic mode, they insinuated the 
cinematic apparatus explicitly in the representation and production of ideol- 
ogy. These modernist melodramas exhibit a high degree of self-consciousness 
about the ideological work of melodramatic moods in Cold War South Korea. I 
examine the framing of invisibility in Aimless Bullet (Obaltan, dir. Ya Hyun-mok, 
1960) and Homebound (1967) and the modernist exploration of dreamlife and 
alienation in Yu Hyun-mok’s The Empty Dream (Chunmong, 1965) and Kim Su- 
yongs Mist (Angae, 1967). Finally, through a reading of The Housemaid (Hanyó, 
1960), I show how Kim Ki-young’s (Kim Ki-y6ng’s) satirical treatment of melodra- 
matic convention exposes an underlying mood of fear in bourgeois melancholy, 
both participating in and challenging (through horror motifs) the politics of inte- 
rior and exterior, and the threat of feminine desire at the center of nation-building 
and the melodramatic mode. 


PART I 


North Korea 


1 


Mood and Montage in the Total 
Work of Art 


As any revolutionary regime would, the DPRK, the Korean Workers' Party, and 
President Kim Il Sung cast the North Korean Revolution (1945-50) as the begin- 
ning of an entirely new era. Throughout the Cold War, across literature, film, tele- 
vision, art, and journalism, the guerrilla struggle in the 1930s was the first act, and 
the establishment of the DPRK (1945-48) was the climax of the story of ending 
Japanese colonial rule. However, transformative historical events never erase the 
effects of the past completely, and the legacies of Japanese empire continued to 
haunt the formation of the North Korean nation-state. 

Many of the early filmmakers and actors had had careers in the colonial film 
industry and had worked, along with some early North Korean film theorists, to 
support the Japanese empire. Against the common notion that the formation of 
North Korean cinema begins with the influence of the Soviet occupation (1945- 
1948), it is necessary to trace these connections with the Japanese colonial period.' 
Secondly, juche thought, which was the national ideology from the 1960s onward, 
was traditionally presented as an indigenous Korean form of socialist thought 
developed by Kim Il Sung; however, juche thought also originates in the discourses 
of the practical subject that arose in the Japanese colonial period. Therefore, both 
juche thought and North Korean realism contain traces of colonial thought and 
culture. Thirdly, interpreting the melodramatic mode and melodramatic moods of 
the first North Korean feature film, My Home Village (dir. Kang Hong-sik, 1949), 
reveals that from the outset North Korean film was not nearly as ideologically 
homogenous as is normally assumed. Film theories expressed different views 
concerning the proper form of cinematic and political subjectivity that would 
continue to develop in the 1960s debates on the meaning of juche (or the practi- 
cal subject). Meanwhile, the combination of the stories, moods, and conflicts of 
melodrama with the verisimilitude of documentary montage in My Home Village 
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did not manifest the ideal of the total work of art sought in film theory; instead, it 
gives an impression of the undecided nature of cinematic and political subjectivity 
during the formation of the North Korean state. 

My Home Village brought together the technology, editing, and storytelling 
strategies of Soviet socialist realism with the class conflicts, colonial structures, 
and cultural references local to Korea. Because of the active revolutionary situa- 
tion in North Korea under Soviet occupation in the late 1940s, the film captures 
both the pathos of suffering under Japanese colonial rule and the revolutionary 
enthusiasm of national liberation. However, it by no means represents a clean 
break from colonial-period filmmaking. The director Kang Hong-sik had acted 
in many plays and films during the Japanese colonial period and was immersed in 
the politics and style of Japan's Korean Film Production Corporation (1939-1945)? 
Although most of Kangs colonial period films are lost, we can see his appearances 
in Choe In-gyu’s Homeless Angel (Chip ómnün ch6nsa, 1941) and Imai Tadashi’s 
Love and Vow (Ai to chikai, 1945), including scenes expressing patriotic loyalty to 
Japan. Once he had access to Soviet films, Kang rapidly incorporated their style, 
including elements of Soviet montage and documentary and socialist realist nar- 
rative. Because of the development of a revolutionary cinema in North Korea that 
explicitly challenged the aesthetics and politics of Hollywood and Japanese fas- 
cist cinema, My Home Village exhibits a higher degree of stylistic transformation 
than the films of South Chosón (1945-1948). Yet there are important connections 
with the late colonial period, particularly in the way the film combines the moods 
and scenarios of melodrama with depictions of political and historical subjectivity. 

Another entanglement between North Korean cinema and the late colonial 
period is the career of the lead actress of My Home Village, Mun Ye-bong (figure 1). 
She was the most famous Korean film actress of imperial Japan, starring in Sweet 
Dream (Mimong, dir. Yang Chu-nam, 1936), Volunteer (Chiwónbyóng, dir. An 
Sóg-yóng, 1941), Homeless Angel, Korea Strait (Chosón haehyóp, dir. Pak Ki-ch'ae, 
1943), and Love and Vow. In Korea Strait, her character, Kinshuku, voluntarily 
dedicates her labor to the Japanese war effort by entering a textile factory, which 
allows her to overcome the moral stain of having a child out of wedlock with an 
upper-class man. After liberation, Mun Ye-bong spent some time in the South 
in the Chosón Film Alliance (Chosón yónghwa tongmaeng) and then went to 
North Korea in response to anticommunist suppression in the South and contin- 
ued her career there. She starred in My Home Village only a few years after Korea 
Strait, this time playing the sister, Oktan, of the main protagonist, the anticolo- 
nial partisan Kwanp’il. Along with her family, Oktan suffers under the Japanese 
colonial system, including working as a tenant farmer for large landowners and 
eventually being conscripted for labor (likely as a “comfort woman"). The fam- 
ilys suffering ends only through the anti-Japanese revolution and the regaining 
of Korean sovereignty. Therefore, in the span of a few years, Mun went from play- 
ing a fallen woman who redeems herself by volunteering for factory work as a 
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FIGURE 1. Actress Mun 
Yebong, once a star of pro- 
Japanese films in the 1940s, 


© —8 appears on the cover of the 
p North Korean film journal 
tds a G Q. Chosón Film in December 


1961, reading The Selected 
19 61-12 Works of Kim II Sung. 


patriotic Japanese national subject to playing an innocent sister who experiences 
forced labor under Japanese rule and is liberated by the North Korean revolution. 
Muns career shows that because of the transformations in political power at the 
end of the Japanese empire and the onset of the Cold War, the fictional lives of 
film characters did not align with the politically complicated personal histories 
of citizens or film artists, despite claims to cinematic realism in late imperial Japan 
and North Korea. 

The temporality of national liberation, as it appeared in early Cold War film in 
both the North and the South, was one of haunting, not the dialectical overcom- 
ing posited by national liberation narratives? The haunting of the postcolonial 
nation-people by the colonial state, which in this case results from continuities 
in the technological and aesthetic mediation of cinema, is apparent in individ- 
ual film careers and even more pertinently in early film theory in North Korea 
(1945-1950). The leftist directors and critics who put forward ideas of cinematic 
subjectivity that contributed to the project of constructing the North Korean film 
industry first worked under the Japanese fascist state and engaged with its literary 
and cultural criticism in the early 1940s. Instead of establishing direct analogies 
between Japanese and North Korean cinema (for example, through the concept 
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of totalitarianism and its conflation of fascism and communism), the analysis of 
North Korean film theory of the 1940s below reveals a translation of ideas about 
mass culture and the artwork across time and space between the Japanese empire, 
the Soviet Union, and North Chosón (the term used for northern Korea under 
Soviet occupation, 1945-1948). 

The well-known conclusion to Walter Benjamin's essay "Ihe Work of Art in 
the Age of Its Technological Reproducibility” presents fascism’s aestheticizing 
of politics and communism’ politicizing of art as dialectical opposites in politi- 
cal conflict with one another.‘ The translation of theoretical concepts during the 
establishment of the North Korean film industry calls for a rereading of this dia- 
lectic. In the case of North Korea, the tensions between fascist, communist, and 
capitalist film aesthetics are better considered a problem of the micropolitics of 
film form and film affects, of difference through repetition on a microscopic scale, 
rather than a conflict between bounded ideological positions in negative, dialecti- 
cal relation with one another. As studies of fascist cinema have shown, such gene- 
alogies require seeing the history of fascist film not as an exceptional and isolated 
case of film propaganda but as one modality and style that borrowed from and 
influenced other cinemas.° 

One aesthetic idea that ties film theory and filmmaking in North Choson 
to the period of Japanese fascism and allows for comparison without conflation 
is the total work of art (chonghap yesul; sogo geijutsu; Gesamtkunstwerk). In com- 
munist contexts, the total work of art referred to an immersive, multisensory, and 
multimedia artwork that brought together the various modern arts into a popular, 
mass aesthetic experience. Boris Groys has explored the problematic conflation 
of artistic representation with the creation of a people in his study of the Soviet 
avant-garde and the transformation of its ideals under the aesthetic system of 
socialist realism.$ In the film criticism of North Korea, we find a great deal of self- 
consciousness about the political power of cinema to not just represent political 
realities but to create them by way of an immersive spectacle that is not only visual 
but a fully embodied and multisensory experience of sight, sound, and touch. 
The question of how to document the historical specificities of the North Korean 
revolution through such an immersive and multisensory artwork remained a sig- 
nificant theoretical question until the late 1960s and early 1970s. During this span, 
the melodramatic mode played a role as a way of imitation that could capture 
historical realities through idealized sentimentality and action. The body mode 
of melodrama and the immersive and multisensory mass aesthetic experience of 
the total work of art remained integral to one another in North Korean cinema 
throughout the Cold War era. 

My Home Village attempted to capture the mood of revolution through a com- 
bination of melodramatic narrative, montage, and documentary. The ideal artistic 
form for this project was the total work of art—an immersive, multisensory, and 
multigenre work that would merge cinematic image and sound with historical 
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and political subjectivity and action. Eventually the characteristics of the total 
work of art would be theorized and formalized in the 1960s, when Kim Jong Il, in 
On the Art of the Cinema, compiled the insights of the previous decade of North 
Korean film theory and criticism and applied them toward the creation of a cin- 
ematic state (yóngltwa kukka) through the aesthetic system of juche realism." The 
North Korean canonization of Kim Il Sung’s thought in the 1960s delineated his 
1955 speech, “On Eliminating Dogmatism and Formalism and Establishing Juche 
in Ideological Work" as the origin of juche thought.’ Western media commonly 
translates juche as “self-reliance,” but it is actually derived from the Japanese com- 
pound shutai, the subject of practice or the embodied, acting subject. According 
to the memoir of Hwang Chang-yóp, who defected to South Korea in 1997, there 
is not a single version of juche thought, and the canonized version is actually the 
result of synthesis and debate. In the 1960s, the debate among North Korean state 
leaders concerning the true subject of revolutionary practice asserted multiple 
possible subjects of history: the popular masses, the party, the leader, and human- 
ity as a whole.’ This debate reveals that the status of the subject in North Korea, 
as well as the realist aesthetic that was to represent this subject, were not stable or 
homogeneous, even if the sovereignty of Kim Il Sung became the hegemonic idea 
of juche beginning in the late 1960s. 

From early in North Korean film theory and practice, critics and filmmakers 
considered the immersive experience of film as total work of art to be the most 
politically effective way of representing the practical, embodied, and active subject 
of history. This idea of representing political and historical experience by cinematic 
experience depended on the conflation of the forms of subjectivity on screen and 
the lived-body and experience of the spectator. As Vivian Sobchack discusses in 
her phenomenological study of cinematic experience, the lived-body of the viewer 
is not a passive vessel for a films representation of subjectivity: 


The lived-body is the "opening" through which the invariant structure of conscious- 
ness gains access fo the world, but it is also what Merleau-Ponty likes to describe as a 
"fold" in the world (a nice insistence that the body is part of the world's materiality). 
The fold in the world that is the lived-body situates the access of consciousness to 
the world in a world that exceeds the lived-body's situation and perspective and that 
surrounds it as an infinitely rich and variable horizon toward which intentionality is 
concretely directed." 


The concept of the total work of art is an attempt to close the lived-body’s fold 
in the world and create a closed system of history, identity, politics, and the 
body (the eventual hegemonic idea of juche). However, the lived-body is situ- 
ated within a world that exceeds it. When a film such as My Home Village tries to 
encapsulate a mass historical experience within a single subjective system—the 
total work of art as aesthetic embodiment of the emergent postcolonial nation- 
state—this system is nonetheless mediated through the fold of the lived-bodies of 
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its various spectators, an opening that connects the film to a world and to affects 
that exceed the discourse and intentionality of language and consciousness. 
Although the actual bodily experiences of North Korean viewers in the late 1940s 
are inaccessible, the narrative structures, art moods, and contrapuntal moments 
of films carry traces of a world that exceeds the films linguistic and ideologi- 
cal coding of subjectivity. Particularly through its negotiations with the multiple 
potential perspectives in its audience, the supposed total work of art My Home 
Village is haunted by colonialism (e.g., the careers of its director and star) and full 
of alternative possibilities for revolution (e.g., the mood of exuberance of a liber- 
ated people that exists beyond the Stalinist framework of leader-centered histori- 
cal and political subjectivity). 

In the first North Korean film, My Home Village, and surrounding film the- 
ories, multiple possibilities for Korean national cinema were still in play. There 
were echoes of the previous decade of Japanese imperial cinema, as well as visions 
of revolutionary possibilities for documenting history cinematically. In the late 
19408, North Korean film and film criticism arguably appear in their most experi- 
mental and historically layered forms. Through a reading of early North Korean 
film theory and the elements of melodrama and montage in My Home Village, 
this chapter explores the constellation of ideas and moods that informed the cin- 
ematic representation of subjectivity during the founding of the North Korean 
nation-state. While theories articulated the role of cinema-as-total-work-of-art in 
subject formation, they also reveal persistent tensions between the colonial and 
postcolonial, popular sovereignty and dictatorial sovereignty, and documentary 
realism and melodrama. These tensions also play out in the popular, ecstatic, and 
revolutionary mood of My Home Village, which the visual form and narrative of 
the film can only partially contain within the visual and narrative framing of party, 
state, nation, and leader as the true subjects of history. 


FILM THEORY AND THE NORTH KOREAN 
REVOLUTION 


My Home Village exists in the composite tense, depicting the revolutionary and 
perilous present of an emerging nation-state while pointing uncertainly toward 
the colonial past and the postcolonial future. To understand the discursive context 
for the film's multiple visions for national subjectivity, it is revealing to analyze 
the film theory and film journalism that contributed to the early imagining of the 
North Korean film industry. The first three volumes of North Korea's first film 
journal, Film Art (Yonghwa yesul), appeared in 1949. The second volume has a 
special section dedicated to summarizing and evaluating My Home Village. 'This 
section includes articles documenting responses on the part of peasants and 
workers to their viewings the film. The volumes contain many articles published 
entirely in phonetic Korean script (hangul) without the inclusion of Chinese 
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characters, which shows the pedagogical function of both film and film journal- 
ism in North Korea. They also contain translations of articles by Soviet intellectu- 
als and discussions of many Soviet films that were screened in Pyongyang and 
would serve as models for the North Korean industry, including late Stalinist pro- 
ductions such as the musical Ballad of Siberia (dir. Ivan Pyryev, 1948) and the war 
films The Third Blow (dir. Igor Savchenko, 1948) and The Young Guard (dir. Sergei 
Gerasimov, 1948). 

Articles by theorists and practitioners such as Sò Kwang-je, Yun Tu-hón, and 
Ch'u Min appear toward the front of the volumes and stand out due to their 
complex critical writing style, their use of Japanese-based technical character 
compounds, and their inclusion of the intellectual vocabulary of the late Japanese 
empire. The style of these articles reflects that all three of these intellectuals were 
educated in the Japanese colonial education system and became filmmakers and 
cultural critics during the Japanese imperial system and its policy of Japan-Korea 
unity (naesónilche). Sö Kwang-je was a critic in KAPE the Korean Proletarian Arts 
organization, before directing the now rediscovered Military Train in 1938, a film 
that contains ambivalent messages about the need to be vigilant against liberation 
movement spies and the importance of Japan-Korea unity. In 1946 while a mem- 
ber of the Chosón Film Alliance in the anticommunist South, he wrote On Chosón 
Cinema, which set forward a leftist, proletarian ideal for Korean national cinema 
that would quickly become impossible to realize there." In 1943, Yun Tu-hón 
joined the Korean Alliance for National Total War and the Korean Patriotic Orga- 
nization, where he wrote on the importance of Koreans contributing to the war 
effort; his articles published in Film Art reflect the Pan-Asianist anti-American 
rhetoric of the Japanese empire." Ch'u Min was also a proletarian arts critic dur- 
ing the colonial period, and like Só Kwang-je and the actress Mun Ye-bong, after 
independence he initially joined the leftist Chosón Film Alliance before going to 
the North to avoid anticommunist suppression and to participate in the North 
Korean revolution.? 

In the first volumes of Film Art, these theorists rearticulated concepts about 
the proper form and social function of film that first became hegemonic in Korea 
under Japanese fascism in order to construct a popular and autonomous Korean 
national cinema. This new national cinema would draw from Soviet advance- 
ments; it would show Koreans coming into national and class consciousness; and it 
would be critical of US imperialism. These articles in many ways prefigure the film 
criticism of the 1950s and 1960s and Kim Jong Il's On the Art of the Cinema (1973), 
particularly in their critiques of capitalist entertainment films and their attention 
to the formation of national political subjectivity through cinema. However, these 
critics were writing about the development of Korean national cinema before the 
formalization of film theory around a North Korean version of Soviet socialist 
realism. In addition to socialist realism, their writings on film drew more explicitly 
from the film and cultural theory of late imperial Japan. 
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The ideas that were translated and repeated from the context of Japanese empire 
include (1) the conception of sound film as a total work of art: an immersive, multi- 
sensory, and multimedia artwork that brings together the various modern arts into 
a popular, mass aesthetic experience; (2) the assertion of Asian resistance against 
US empire and Western Europe and their debased capitalist cultural forms; (3) the 
centering of cinema as the primary medium for the subjectification (chuchehwa) 
and individualization (kaesónghwa) ofa national community; and (4) the idea that 
film should contribute to the revolutionary transformation of historical reality 
through the combination of fictional narrative and documentary realism. 

In these articles, "the total work of art" appears multiple times to describe the 
ideal form ofa film. Ch'u Min opens his essay "Ideas for Filmmaking, For Aspiring 
Filmmakers” with “Of course, the basis of film art is not solely ‘montage’; film art 
that is a total work of art takes all of the elements of literature, performance, 
art, music, and photography and makes them work together in order to create a 
single work” For Chu, constructing a film does not involve solely montage or 
the editing together of shots and sequences; it should incorporate all the modern 
art forms into a single, totalizing aesthetic experience. Richard Wagner used the 
term Gesamtkunstwerk in the mid-nineteenth century to discuss the fusion of 
theatre, music, and poetry. Many studies of the modernist avant-garde, including 
the Soviet avant-garde, have associated the bringing together of various genres and 
media implied by the term total work of art with an ideal, organic fusion between 
art and life or between representation and the poetic construction of a polity.’ 
Ch'u’s opening statement echoes Eisenstein and other Soviet theorists’ ideas about 
sound film as a total work of art, which were translated into colonial Korea begin- 
ning in the late 1920s. This connection is clear in the third volume of Film Art, 
where Chu quotes Eisensteins famous discussion of the counterpoint between 
montage and sound, as well as his arguments about the autonomy of film, as well 
as cinematic space and time, from other media.'* Another submerged reference 
point for such discussions of the total work of art in Film Art is Japanese film critic 
Imamura Taihei, who in 1938 wrote of the synthetic form of film, which brings 
together various genres and media." 

In this respect, the many references to the total work of art in Film Art situ- 
ate the nascent North Korean film industry within the history of the modernist 
avant-garde, including the socialist realist system that was translated into North 
Korea through Soviet occupation. However, these invocations of the total work 
of art also resonate with discussions of Japanese imperial literature and film, par- 
ticularly if we situate them within the broader historical and political arguments 
of these early texts of North Korean film theory. For example, Ch'u goes on in the 
same essay to connect this concept of the total work of art to a critique of the lack 
of politicality and the lack of consciousness and ideology in the films of capitalist 
societies. During the height of the project of national literature and imperial film 
culture in colonial Korea, fascist critics such as Choe Chae-só, in works such as 
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Korean Literature in a Time of Transition (1943), had launched similar criticisms 
of culture within profit societies (eiri shakai).^ More important than Choes and 
Chru's location of the origins of cultural debasement in the capitalist commod- 
ity are their moralistic polemics against the cultural symptoms of this debase- 
ment—cosmopolitan individuality, divided and fragmented subjectivity, and the 
purely formal and psychological approach to representation in the experimental 
avant-garde, art for art's sake, and psychoanalysis. Choe associated all these cul- 
tural symptoms of modernity, or the "states of division" in the subject, with the 
detachment of cosmopolitan society from national community and proposed 
the formation of a multiethnic Japanese national literature as a solution to the 
alienation ofthe modern subject. Ch'u very similarly characterizes the experimen- 
tal avant-garde, art for art's sake, and psychoanalysis as reflections of a degraded 
cosmopolitan culture, but he more explicitly connects this bad cosmopolitanism 
to the project of American imperialism, stating that films that are without ideol- 
ogy or purposive consciousness "become cheap tools of American imperialists 
who dream of a wicked world system that includes cosmopolitanism.””” Criticisms 
of American consumer culture and cosmopolitanism were prevalent during the 
Japanese empire. However, the first texts of North Korean film theory repeat these 
criticisms in the context of the Cold War and explicitly discuss aesthetic modern- 
ism as a tool of American imperialism and its debased form of cosmopolitanism. 
Very early in the Cold War the critics in Film Art addressed the *ideology of mod- 
ernism" (Jameson) and “Cold War modernism” (Barnhisel) in the postwar United 
States, or how modernism and its modes of subjectivity were canonized as excep- 
tional examples of human freedom and employed in foreign policy against com- 
munism and socialist realism.” 

For Clu, the total work of art had an ethical mission to create a new ethics and 
a new human subjectivity not bound to the symptoms of cultural degradation 
and the artistic dishonesty of both formalist and commercial filmmakers (the 
high culture and the low culture of a singular US-centered cosmopolitanism). 
However, when Ch'u and the other critics of Film Art discussed how film as a 
total work of art can and should create a new ethics and a new human, they were 
not only translating ideas about the Soviet new man and socialist morality but 
also referring back to Japanese imperial theories of literature and film by Choe 
Chae-só and many others, which in the early 1940s asserted the need to create an 
organic unity between artists, their artworks, and the national masses, one that 
could resolve the crisis of modern culture, which was expressed in fragmented 
and pathological modern subjectivities and the separation of cosmopolitan cul- 
ture from the national masses. Therefore, while it would be a mistake to conflate 
the aesthetics of Japanese fascism and Soviet socialist realism, if we hear echoes 
of the late Japanese empire in the political and film theory of North Korea from 
this period until Kim Jong II’s On the Art of the Cinema, it is because many of the 
leftist intellectuals in Korea who supported imperial Japan found in North Korea 
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a state that continued Japan's project of overcoming modernity (not overcom- 
ing capitalism).?! For Chu, in order for cinema to overcome the new Cold War 
intersection of modernist aesthetics and American foreign policy, it had to con- 
tribute to the construction ofa new form of democracy based in a better descrip- 
tion and transformation of the human. Because cinematic space and cinematic 
time are both autonomous and specific to the medium, film as total work of art 
can construct a free historical community out of its spectacles. However, it must 
avoid turning the camera inward, toward the interiority of the modern individual 
and its pathologies and situate the human again in a mass historical movement of 
democratic revolution and state formation. It is reasonable that the Soviet films 
Cu refers to, as well as My Home Village, would turn to the melodramatic mode 
in order to represent the human in historical context rather than delving into the 
discontinuities of internal time consciousness through formal experimentation. 
If montage is to serve a political purpose, it has to contribute to a total aesthetic 
experience, the complete immersion of the spectator in the spectacle, not just 
visually but also through music and embodied pathos. It is through the immer- 
sion of the audience in a collective mood that cinema can contribute to the cre- 
ation of nation-state subjects. 

In “My Proposal Concerning Film Art,” Yun Tu-hón connects the total work of 
art to the subjectification (chuchehwa) and individualization (kaesónghwa) of the 
nation-people (inmin).” The term subjectification contains the same term for prac- 
tical, active subjectivity as juche thought, the national ideology of North Korea 
from the 1960s onward. This is one of the earliest theorizations of juche in North 
Korea, and it is telling that Yun makes it in a discussion of the subjectification 
process of cinema. Like Ch'u, Yun argues that film is an ideological tool and that it 
is responsible for creating a new ethics and a new human, particularly by enliven- 
ing the consciousness of national subjects, encouraging patriotism, and building a 
new type of democracy. Furthermore, unlike literature (which was Yun's original 
field), film has a mass appeal and scale and is therefore the most effective medium 
for ideological transformation. Ensuring this ideological role for cinema requires 
the development of new systems for film production, including systems of film 
theory and film production education, as well as the growth of film as an expres- 
sive system that can capture the truth of the historical moment. Yun argues for 
learning from Soviet film and film theory in order to create these systems, as well 
as for establishing a national individuality and national subjectivity that does not 
take the Soviet Union as North Koreas model form but turns to the local historical 
conditions of Korea. 

These issues of Film Art were published seven years before President Kim Il 
Sung’s famous juche speech (1955), where it was later said he first articulated the 
principles of juche thought.? And yet Yuns article refers to the relationship with 
the Soviet Union, the creation of a democratic people's republic, and the need for 
film to contribute to subject formation—all through an emphasis on the term 
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juche. This essay also appeared twenty-five years before Kim Jong Il’s On the Art 
of the Cinema, where the president’s son (or perhaps his hired writers) connects 
juche explicitly to film production, and yet it articulates how and why film will 
be the most significant ideological tool for the state. Also, for Yun, the incorpora- 
tion of music is the most important way that film can bring together media and 
become a total work of art. He refers to the Soviet musical The Ballad of Siberia 
(1948) as an example of a successful combination of media, because it uses music 
to create a multisensory and immersive mood for the audience. Yun made this 
statement twenty-four years before the best-known and classic North Korean film, 
The Flower Girl, incorporated elements of opera in order to represent the North 
Korean national origin myth with melodramatic pathos, showing through image 
and song the plight of a peasant family in Manchuria and the rise of the anti- 
Japanese guerrilla movement in the 1930s. 

Therefore, "My Proposal Concerning Film Art" points to many of the future 
dominant ideas about cinematic subjectivity in North Korea throughout the Cold 
War, including the incorporation of music (the melo- of melodrama) and the 
importance of embodied suffering and sympathy for conveying political ideology. 
Yun is more specific than Ch'u about the form that US imperialism is taking after 
1945 and criticizes American film and cultural policy by arguing along Soviet lines 
that the Marshall Plan was suppressing French filmmakers and regulating their 
content by making commercial motivations the primary driver of film produc- 
tion. Likewise, South Korea and its film industry were one example ofthe cultural 
hegemony of US imperialism. Yun states that American films have an anesthetic 
effect on the working class: "Ihey cause people to lose the ability to think in 
an idealistic way about the human and thereby enervate the consciousness of 
struggle within the working class.’ He connects this loss of the capacity to ideal- 
ize the human being to the pollution of the human spirit under US occupation in 
Western Europe: “Not only is the US [in France] taking the money and starving 
the population, they are polluting the human spirit of the population. This is the 
meaning of American 'entertainment:"? Just as Chu argued that the European 
avant-garde was becoming further degraded culturally by the hegemony of US 
consumer culture and imperialist expropriation, Yun writes that Korean film- 
makers should no longer look to the Western European avant-garde, as Yi Yóng-il 
and Yu Hyun-mok in the South eventually would. Rather, North Korea should 
look to a creative translation of Soviet film and film theory. Yun anticipated a 
great deal of the content of juche thought, which emphasizes the creative applica- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism and is an important link between the Japanese empire 
and North Korean cinema and political philosophy. Therefore, the reconstitution 
of authentic and wholistic human subjectivity is to happen through melodrama 
in the original Greek sense, a combination of music and drama reconceived in 
modern terms as the total work of art. Cinema would produce a new human 
subjectivity not through a new mode of rationality or transcendental subjectivity 
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but through the moods of music and drama and their shaping of the subject’s 
practical relation to the world. 

In presenting this creation of a new democracy and a new humanism through 
film in spiritual terms as the overcoming ofthe pollution ofthe human and national 
spirit by the colonial imposition of American consumer culture while critiquing 
the fragmentation and lack of ethics and humanity in the European avant-garde, 
Yun was very much working with the terms and discourse of Japan’s 1930s and 
1940s revolt against the West. This repetition of Pan-Asianist rhetoric could no 
longer appear fully because ofthe danger of being outed as explicitly pro-Japanese. 
Therefore, Yun framed his argument about the pollution of the spirit with the lan- 
guage of global communist criticisms of US imperialism. However, at moments 
in the essay this repetition of the past does show itself more explicitly, as when he 
refers to the developments made through the founding of the Korean Film Studio 
in Pyongyang as a source of pride for the East.” For someone so immersed in the 
political organizations and ideologies of the late Japanese empire, this invocation 
of the East as a collective subject of world history was clearly an echo of the earlier 
period. It was precisely through the language of redemption from spiritual pollu- 
tion that many critics of the late Japanese empire articulated the project of Japan 
and Asia overcoming modernity as an antidote to American commodity culture." 
However, as I discuss in the following chapter, such theories about overcoming 
capitalist commodity and consumer culture through a North Korean version of 
socialist realism could not prevent this realism from becoming a consumer culture 
whose commodity was the socialist and national utopia itself. 

Because Só Kwang-je directed a film concerned with Japan-Korea unity, Mili- 
tary Train (1938), perhaps it is through his essays in Film Art where we can see 
most concretely the kind of aesthetic and formal questions at play between Japa- 
nese imperial film culture and early North Korean film and film theory. Sós essay 
"Survey of Recent Films" argues that Soviet films such as The Third Blow (1948) are 
humanist and heroic, but Hollywood films are not. Só couches his discussion of 
heroism in many of the same assertions as the other two theorists, focusing in par- 
ticular on a critique of the detached, ahistorical, and individualistic representation 
of the human being in psychoanalysis and psychoanalytically informed filmmak- 
ing. One of the most significant assertions in the essay is that in order to achieve 
a properly historical representation of the human being, film as a total work of art 
will have to combine dramatic film with documentary film in order to create a new 
vision of history and historical transformation. What Só appreciates most about 
The Third Blow is that it "gets rid of the idea that future documentary films can- 
not also be dramatic??? Rather than a film being guided by a single psychological 
individual, the protagonist of the film, he argues that "events themselves should 
become the protagonist of the film?” 

Considering that Só published his essay in a special issue dedicated to the 
release of My Home Village, his idea that a film as total work of art does not need 
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a main protagonist is likely in part a reflection on the narrative structure of this 
film, which deviates considerably from the Hollywood-style films about Korean 
national liberation produced in the South. The brother and son character in My 
Home Village, Kwanpil, has no love interest and the plot avoids the double causal 
structure of classical Hollywood discussed by David Bordwell: public mission 
and heterosexual romance.” Kwanp’il’s experiences in prison and his formation 
into an effective partisan make up the first half of the film, and the middle of the 
film crosscuts between circumstances in his home village and his partisan actions 
against the factory and trains. As the film nears August 15, 1945, the sister Oktan 
(played by Mun Ye-bong), the mother, and depictions of exploitation in the village, 
rather than Kwanpil and his mission, carry the narrative through to its climax. He 
is absent during the revolutionary liberation and returns only months later in the 
final scene. On the one hand, his character and his partisan actions have to make 
way for the introduction of an even more ideal partisan subject, Kim Il Sung. On 
the other hand, the film changes genres at the climax, turning to documentary 
footage of the North Korean revolution rather than the actions of an individual 
hero. Upon the return of Kim Il Sung to Korea, real documentary footage shows 
huge masses of people, gathered to listen to the young leader's speech (he appears 
in one shot). 

In addition to The Third Blow, such sequences no doubt inspired Só Kwang- 
je to consider the possibilities for combining dramatic and documentary rep- 
resentations of the ongoing North Korean revolution. He imagined that future 
North Korean films would continue to find new ways to combine dramatic and 
documentary genres in order to represent cinematically a democratic political 
community coming into history. Rather than individual protagonists, such a cin- 
ema would, again, present events themselves as protagonists. SÓs essay seems 
completely unconcerned with the role of the cult of personality of leadership in 
both The Third Blow and My Home Village. In "Ihe Myth of Stalin in Soviet Cin- 
ema,” André Bazin discusses how The Third Blow uses the power of the cinematic 
re-creation of history in order to establish Stalin, irrefutably, as a world-historical 
figure. Stalin is depicted as the subject of history who alone determines the cor- 
rect military strategy for the taking of Crimea.*' The climax of My Home Village 
could be said to accomplish the same for Kim Il Sung, resorting to the inser- 
tion of documentary footage of his return to Korea to eliminate the semblance 
of fiction. Although Só does refer to the leader once in the essay, his argument 
about the replacement of individual protagonists with the events as protagonists 
seems to willfully ignore how these films not only show historical events as mass 
experiences but also recenter their optics away from individual psychological 
protagonists to heroic leaders who are ultimately the subjects who bring about 
military victories or national liberation. In the sequence from My Home Village, 
it is notable that in the middle of the documentary footage are spliced a number 
of manufactured images of what Stephanie Hemelryk Donald calls the "socialist 
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realist gaze??? Fictional characters filmed after the historical event of the revolu- 
tion are filmed in close-up, looking not only toward the collective future of the 
democratic republic but also toward the body of the sovereign who has returned 
to Korea after his heroic revolutionary victories against Japanese imperialism 
(none of which, by the way, are substantiated by the historical record). Although 
Só imagines a kind of seamless combination of fictional dramatic film and docu- 
mentary, this combination of the two genres ended up producing an uneven cin- 
ematic experience. 

The problem of how to combine dramatic and documentary film was a signifi- 
cant question in the late Japanese empire. In this regard, Só did not continue to 
make films in the Japanese empire after the formation of the Korean Film Pro- 
duction Corporation in 1939 and did not experiment with the kind of combina- 
tion of newsreel-style depictions of total history and family drama narratives that 
were the hallmark of late colonial Korean film. As Imamura wrote in 1938, “If 
newsreels develop, they will no longer be scattered shorts screened as the edge 
of a dramatic film. They will become valuable records of political and economy 
society. They will depict poetry and theater that are based on the social reali- 
ties that run parallel to dramatic films"? Although Military Train is ostensibly 
a propaganda film celebrating the modernity of the Japanese military and train 
system and promoting the need for vigilance in the face of spies from the Korean 
national liberation movement, it also contains a great deal of ambiguity in its 
consideration of the proper way for colonial Koreans to act and to think within 
the imperial system. Considering these ambiguities, perhaps Só imagined a dif- 
ferent way of combining dramatic film and documentary film during the colonial 
period, one that would not be tied to the typical narrative of imperial subjectifi- 
cation of Koreans required for films such as Volunteer or Korea Strait. Although 
this possibility about his colonial-period career is speculative, S6 seems to ignore 
purposefully the cult of personality, emphasizing that the unfolding of historical 
events takes precedence over psychological individuality. One can speculate that 
Sós silence during the era of imperial subjectification in Japan and his silence 
on the problem of the centering of socialist realism around the figure of the sov- 
ereign suggest he resisted the militarist and dictatorial political formations and 
cinematic cultures of modern Korea and sought alternative possibilities for a 
popular, revolutionary cinema. 

The multiple tensions between these film theories' ideas of the revolutionary 
subject—tensions repeated in the later juche debates of the 1960s—register in the 
mood of My Home Village, which both expresses the popular, ecstatic enthusiasm 
for revolutionary change and attempts to contain that affect within the visuality and 
narrative of party, nation, state, and leader. Reading the mood of the film and its 
formal construction through montage reveals the political promise and the political 
limits ofthe total work of art’s goal of the aesthetic absorption of the mass audience. 
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MY HOME VILLAGE 


The first half of My Home Village is concerned with the nation as a lost object; 
however, the melancholic mood and pathos, rendered spatially and musically, 
provide a backdrop for the representation of class differences and the exploitation 
of the impoverished peasantry by the Korean large landowners and the Japanese 
colonizer. As in many later North Korean films, the focus at first is on a single 
family and village living as tenant farmers under an exploitative system of rent 
and taxation and the violence of the Japanese military and the landowners. The 
climax changes the focus from the individual protagonist Kwanpil and his family 
to documentary footage of the North Korean revolution combined with montage 
sequences depicting a mass revolution. These exultant sequences rely on discon- 
tinuity editing and the socialist realist gaze, creating the sense of being immersed 
through cinema in a world-historical transformation rather than the actions of 
a single heroic individual. The film also has a very different spatial sensibility 
from the films of imperial Japan and South Chosón, using domestic interiors 
not in order to establish gender difference and a male nationalist interiority but 
to contrast the sublime and collective landscape of Korea, often filmed through 
point-of-view shots, with the luxurious domestic spaces of the collaborationist 
Korean landowners. The North Korean revolution redeems the collective national 
landscape from the enclosures of the landowners' and colonizers' properties, cre- 
ating an open space for mass politics. This space is captured through a combi- 
nation of stock documentary footage and montage. Although the relationship 
between the melodramatic mode and world-historical transformation is some- 
what comparable to Japanese fascist cinema in colonial Korea, there is a notable 
contrast in mood. Japanese imperial cinema also combined the historical referen- 
tiality of newsreels and culture films with fictional melodramatic storylines, but 
the moods of those films tend toward a melancholic, self-sacrificial embrace of 
individual injury and death for the sake of the state. The images at the climax of 
My Home Village express a different sort of sublime mood: the collective revolu- 
tionary joy of peasants overturning decades, or rather centuries, of economic and 
political exploitation. 

Although the problems of Stalin-era socialist realism and the cult of personal- 
ity appear at the end of My Home Village, much of the film lives up to Sós idea of 
events themselves being protagonists and to the goal of creating a revolutionary 
national cinema. The film forcefully aestheticizes mass politics, giving the sensa- 
tion of being immersed in the movement for liberation from Japanese colonial 
rule. It actualizes much of what Só, Ch'u, and Yun meant by the total work of art. 
It inaugurated a history of North Korean dramatic film dedicated to reproduc- 
ing the national myth and legitimating what Wada Haruki called North Koreas 
partisan state, centering families and village communities to depict oppression 
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at the hands of pro-Japanese large landowners, peasant partisan struggle leading 
to the end of colonial rule, and the unification of the Korean nation through the 
rhetorical, political, and visual hegemony of the Korean Workers' Party and its 
idolized leader.” Because filmmaking that showed class revolution and drew from 
Soviet cinema could not appear within the colonial Korean film industry, it made 
a more revolutionary break from the past in contrast to the films of South Chosón. 
However, the film also adumbrates the repressive dimension of this liberation and 
its cinematic representation because the overturning of class relations, liberation 
from the colonial state, and the freeing of national subjectivity are accompanied 
by a new visual regime that ultimately codes the collective mass movement as an 
expression of the will of its party leader. 

The last decade of imperial Japanese film in Korea was marked by the hybridiza- 
tion of the historical referentiality of newsreels, documentaries, and culture films 
with melodramatic fiction film. Their difference from My Home Village lies in how 
their moods connect to the arc of the political narrative. The colonial-period fas- 
cist film Korea Strait begins with a melodramatic scenario that includes various 
familial problems: an illegitimate child, class differences between protagonists 
Kinshuku and Seiki, and Seiki’s failure to live up to the ghost of his dead brother. 
Likewise, the mood is melancholic and constructed through individuating close- 
ups emphasizing pain and loss. However, after Seiki volunteers for the Japanese 
military, the film begins to celebrate the protagonists’ self-sacrificial embrace of 
individual injury and death for the sake of the state and as a means of redeeming 
their lost innocence. The melodramatic scenario at the beginning of My Home Vil- 
lage is presented through a similar attunement through melancholy, but this nega- 
tive affective background directs our attention to collective suffering caused by 
colonial class relations. The lost innocence that needs to be redeemed is the dignity 
and equality of the Korean peasantry. The film uses sentimental familial relations 
not as a moral standard to which the fallen woman and fallen man must return 
through self-sacrifice for the state but as a way to create a more focused sympathy 
for the suffering masses. Its romantic visual rhetoric of pictorial landscape com- 
bined with melodramatic realist depictions of suffering bodies links sympathy for 
the oppressed characters with the struggle of partisans and their party. The climax 
provokes a sublime mood of victory and redemption; however, rather than the 
sublime pointing toward the solidification of the holy trinity of fascism—the indi- 
vidual, the family, and the totality of the nation-state—for the colonized minority, 
the montage sequences and point-of-view shots of the Korean landscape present a 
romantic image of national community realized through anticolonial revolution. 
When the sister and brother Oktan and Kwanp’il look out over the landscape at the 
end of the film, they express intense joy at having become part of a new nation- 
people, in contrast to the injury, illness, and exhaustion of Kinshuku and Seiki at 
the end of Korea Strait, which surrounds the protagonists’ heroic acts of becoming 
Japanese with a mood of ambivalence. 
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Despite the mythical portrayal of Kim Il Sung’s successes as an anticolonial 
guerrilla revolutionary, which would remain significant throughout the history 
of North Korean film and literature, My Home Village provides historical and 
social context for revolution and liberation. It represents Japanese imperialism as 
an issue of national identity and collaboration and resistance but also as a system 
that perpetuates exploitative class relations. It employs the binaries of melodrama 
in its depiction of the noble, impoverished peasants and the evil, rapacious large 
landowners, but this is done to refer to a number of specific economic prob- 
lems: the exploitative taxation of tenant farmers by landowners, the propping 
up of these landowners by the Japanese colonial state, the brutality of the Kwan- 
tung Army and colonial police, the partisan activities of revolutionary peasants 
(including the sabotage of factories and railroads), and the forced conscription of 
Koreans into labor camps or the military. Rather than stripping away as much 
of the historical context and class politics as possible in order to individualize 
and psychologize the national identity conflict, it focuses on the macropolitics 
of history. 

The film takes up two important narrative aspects of later Soviet socialist 
realism: an emphasis on maintaining narrative continuity (for the sake of popu- 
larization) and the figuration of the party leader as the primary source of narrative 
and visual causality (particularly at the climax). However, the narratives differ- 
ences from the double causal structure are apparent in that the male protagonist, 
Kwanpil, has no love interest. His experiences in prison and his formation into 
an effective partisan make up the first half of the film, and the second half cross- 
cuts between circumstances in his home village and his partisan actions against 
the factory and trains of the Japanese empire. He is absent during the liberation 
and returns only months later in the final scene; at the climax primacy is given to 
mass revolution rather than to the individual hero. Documentary footage of huge 
masses of people, gathered to listen to Kim Il Sung’s speech, are insinuated where 
a classical narrative would position the individual protagonist's achievement of his 
public mission. 

The cinematic space and the mood of the mise-en-scéne also convey a dif- 
ferent political sensibility. Kang Hong-sik was a theater and film actor during 
the Japanese colonial period. Not surprisingly, considering Kang’s background, the 
first scene of the mother pleading with the landowner appears very theatrical in its 
mise-en-scéne and blocking, with the landowner seated inside with his tax books 
and the mother looking in through a square window, her lower body invisible, as 
though she were kept neatly outside the interior of the house through the cap- 
ture of a picture frame. This scene establishes relations of domestic interior and 
exterior landscape that continue throughout the entirety of the film. However, the 
distinction between interior and exterior is not a matter of gender, as the spatial 
dichotomies of the South Korean film Hurrah! For Freedom are, but rather a mat- 
ter of social class. The landowners’ home is the site of wealth, entertainment, and 
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connivance, and as in all North Korean films set in the 1930s or 1940s, the tenant 
farmers cannot enter the house until the revolutionary climax. The homes of the 
farming families are dark and marked by suffering; they are also gradually emptied 
as Kwanp’il goes to prison and then flees to the mountains. It is then that the Japa- 
nese military conscripts the majority of the village into forced labor. Therefore, the 
mood of alienation and loss directs our attention not to gendered spaces and the 
threat that feminine desire poses to the colonized national community, but rather 
to the enclosure of national space by collaborationist landlords and accumulation 
of wealth and luxury at the expense of the farmers. The very division of domes- 
tic interior and sublime exterior spaces is an ideological one that facilitates class 
exploitation. During Kwanpils process of becoming a partisan, most of the signifi- 
cant domestic scenes, including a remarkable flashback to his childhood when he 
recounts his thwarted desire to attend school, occur outside around a campfire at 
night, surrounded by both male and female cadres. Therefore, the film centers on a 
family, but a family whose domestic space is broken and who is dispersed into the 
natural and industrial landscapes, returning home eventually only by means of 
the revolution. All the interior spaces of the film—the landowner's home, the 
inside of the train, the inside of the factory or prison—are coded as spaces 
of ownership and power, whereas the rural partisan is able to gain a romantic 
connection to both community and to land through his displacement, finding 
in the nationalized natural landscape inspiration for the struggle. Rather than 
the mood of national loss getting filtered through the prism of masculinist national 
identity and the gendered fetishism of interior and exterior, this melancholy can 
be resolved only by expelling the colonial agents of enclosure and spatial division, 
through the ecstatic mood of revolution presented by way of montage. 

Leading up to the revolutionary climax, the fictional narrative of the first 
half, with its focus on the microcosm of the single family and village, eventually 
gives way to a more documentary approach to the revolution and the beginning 
of North Korean national history. However, the techniques of documentary— 
including documentary footage and titles explaining historical events—function 
to expand the established melodramatic conflict to the macropolitical dimension 
of the nation-state, both as a form of historical exposition and as a way to distill the 
terms of the Manichaean struggle of the melodrama narrative. Regarding the films 
claim to document real history, its realism is as questionable as that of late Stalin- 
ist films imported to North Korea during the Soviet occupation. Superimposed 
titles and intertitles give the film an air of pedagogical and documentary author- 
ity, but one prominent intertitle that appears at the film’s climax evidences how 
mythic North Korean cinematic realism was from the outset. A title shows the date 
August 15, 1945, some bombs drop on the village from an anonymous source, and 
the explosion disrupts the party of the evil large landowners. The intertitle that fol- 
lows states, “The unrivaled patriot General Kim Il Sung, at the end of a fifteen-year 
armed struggle against the Japanese, overthrew Japanese imperialism and liberated 
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FIGURE 2. What appears to be stock footage of the North Korean Revolution is edited with 
performed scenes of Kwanp’il and other characters cheering for Kim Il Sung upon his return to 
Korea from the Soviet Union. 


the Motherland? The bombing that ends World War II and liberates Korea is not 
attributed directly to any agent. The Soviet Union never officially declared war 
on Japan, although the threat of that declaration contributed to Japan's decision 
to surrender. The seemingly aerial bombardment perhaps visually alludes to the 
United States' atomic bombings of Japan, but the liberation itself is attributed to 
Kim Il Sung, who as a partisan in Manchuria in the 1930s and 1940s had no access 
to aerial weapons or artillery. Later, when the film shows, through a mix of live 
action and documentary footage (figure 2), Kim Il Sung’s return to Korea from 
the Soviet Union on October 14, 1945, it is not explained how he was able to use 
guerrilla tactics to topple the Japanese empire while in exile in the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, from the beginning, the North Korean film industry inherited many of 
the conventions of late Stalin-era Soviet films (1945-1953), which tended to depict 
every historical event, including the end of World War II, as an effect of Stalin's will 
and military acumen.” 

The insertion of documentary footage into a romantic revolutionary melo- 
drama dramatically changes the purpose of the footage from fact-based exposition 
to a means of punctuating the mood of the melodrama narrative and giving an 
ideological direction to its pathos. Some of the titles do point to significant histori- 
cal facts that were in danger of getting lost as East Asia transitioned to the Cold 
War order, such as Japan's subjection of Koreans (including comfort women) to 
forced labor. In this case, the title adds to the fictional portrayal of villagers being 
rounded up by the Japanese military and Oktan’s capture by a local soldier, provid- 
ing a broader factual context for the events experienced by the family and the vil- 
lage. However, the purpose of the title is not mere propaganda, because it informs 
the audience about the shared historical circumstances of lower-class Koreans 
under Japanese colonial rule rather than trying to impel particular thoughts or 
actions from them. The tragic and dramatic soundtrack in combination with the 
title connects the fate of the conscripts to the injustices of Japanese colonial rule 
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and Koreans' struggle against these injustices. However, in the case of the vague 
or inaccurate intertitles discussed above, the use of documentary information to 
punctuate the resentment and desire for redemption within a mood of loss gives 
way to the hyperreality of myth. The fact that Kim Il Sung liberates Korea through 
his guerrilla movement in one scene and then returns from the Soviet Union in 
the next scene is a narrative inconsistency that the film seems to try to cover up 
with an intensive series of images of revolution and the leaders return presented 
through discontinuous montage editing. The technique creates a hyperreal ver- 
sion of the revolution that gains its historical and political legitimacy as narrative 
through the affective power of the series of images and the ideas and political 
personality at their center. 

It is telling that the film turns to montage precisely at the moments when it 
emphasizes the shared national identity of Koreans or when it captures the sub- 
lime mood of revolution—since Eisenstein and Vertov, montage has lent itself 
well to the expression of abstract ideas and the moods of social transformation. 
Although the first half of the film is concerned primarily with class relations, the 
revolution of the second half is guided as much by the idea of national sovereignty 
and the personality of the leader as it is by the overturning of class relations. Mon- 
tage performs a central role in the translation of class oppression at the level of the 
family and the village—the primary content of the melodramatic narrative and its 
mood of pathos and negative affects—into the positive struggle of a national com- 
munity guided by a political party. 

There are two main styles of montage to consider: landscapes and mass politics. 
To use a term from Carl Schmitt’s reading of partisanship, the telluric quality of 
the partisan struggle is emphasized through the films montages of images of the 
Korean landscape, particularly in the very symmetrical first and final scenes.” As 
Kim Són-a points out, the film begins and ends with two fairly long montages 
of pictorial landscape images—shots panning across the river that runs through 
the village or the deep space of the agricultural valley, shots capturing the still 
beauty of nearby lakes and mountains and trees blowing in the wind, and also 
some pastoral glimpses of farmers and farming equipment.? In camera move- 
ments that are allegorical and epitomize the melodramatic narrative of loss and 
redemption, shots in the opening landscape montage pan to the right and those 
at the end of the film pan to the left. The first sequence transitions to the scene of 
the mother pleading with the landowner, signaling the loss of the land through 
its commodification, and the last personifies the gazes of Kwanp'l and Oktan 
as they scan the Korean landscape, toward the future of Korean sovereignty and 
the peoples republic. As a film that both turns to the recent past and points to the 
future of the DPRK nation-state, these montages are utopian in a dual sense. 
The first montage imagines a collective origin that has been broken by colonialism 
and class differences. The montage at the end of the film contains similar shots 
panning in the opposite direction, suggesting that this origin has been returned 
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FIGURE 3. Sister and brother, Oktan and Kwanp’il, are reunited and the camera begins to pan 
left across the liberated landscape of the Korean nation. 


to its proper state through the revolution and the home village has reintegrated 
into its natural landscape. Through these pictorial landscape montages, the North 
Korean aesthetics of liberation create a sense of national interiority distinct from 
the gendering of private and public space in many Hollywood and South Korean 
melodramas. They are not merely sublime shots of nature. The melodramatic 
narrative and mood of lost origins delimits a nation-people and a national sub- 
ject, an oppressed and then liberated political community defined by their histori- 
cal experience of colonialism and their shared aesthetic experience of emerging 
from and returning to the same landscape. The final montage begins with a shot 
of brother and sister embracing after Kwanpil' heroic return but then pans to the 
left (figure 3), following the line of his gaze, attributing to the images a perspective 
that is lost at the beginning of the film, is mourned throughout, and then finally 
regained through national liberation. 

An earlier scene of train passengers arriving home from the distant locales 
of their forced labor presents the same idea through more social realist and less 
romantic and metaphysical images of reunion; it belongs to the second type of 
montage in the film. This type represents mass politics, using dramatic close-ups 
of faces and long shots of masses of people that certainly echo Eisenstein and early 
Soviet film. A montage that occurs at the moment of liberation conveys this latter 
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sense of human community through a series of close-ups of the faces of humble 
villagers smiling and shouting *Manse!" Although the montage begins with images 
of characters, including the mother, the subsequent series of faces borrows from 
Soviet practices of typage; they do not appear to be hired actors, but rather regular 
citizens. This montage begins a sequence of images of massive crowds and is fol- 
lowed by the villagers tying up and punishing the landowners and collaborators, 
creating analogies between the liberation of the home village and the liberation 
of the nation. Because the series of close-ups occurs as the villagers are beginning 
to use their popular power to overturn the class structure and because it includes 
non-actors, it is one of the more powerful and referential scenes in the film. It is 
also the scene that most directly calls upon the viewer to identify with the charac- 
ters and their actions. 


VIRTUAL REVOLUTION 


The mood in the last third of My Home Village is a virtual space filled with visual 
and sonic affects, the translation of these affects into ideological emotions, and 
excesses of revolutionary desire. The close-ups at the end of My Home Village are 
perhaps the most important aspect of the revolutionary mood and one indebted 
to Soviet montage. In an analysis of the close-up that spans many theories, Mary 
Ann Doane encapsulates the different use of the close-up that Eisenstein assigned 
within Soviet cinema. Although she warns against blanket descriptions of Hol- 
lywood aesthetics, her reading of Eisenstein is useful for the present comparison: 


As opposed to the American cinema’s use of the close-up to suggest proximity, inti- 
macy, knowledge of interiority, Eisenstein argues for a disproportion that transforms 
the image into a sign, an epistemological tool, undermining identification and hence 
empowering the spectator as analyst of, rather than vessel for, meaning.” 


In comparing this series of close-ups in My Home Village with those in a South 
Korean independence film such as Hurrah! For Freedom (discussed in chapter 4), 
a few telling differences can be identified. In Hurrah! For Freedom, Choe In-gyu’s 
close-ups are comparable to D. W. Griffiths (in Deleuzes contrast between Griffith 
and Eisenstein), because he gives preeminence to the "reflexive face" rather than 
to the “intensive face" that was Eisenstein's preference for the transformation of 
image into sign.“ 

The most effective close-ups in My Home Village show that Kang Hong- 
sik’s Soviet-influenced film tends toward the virtuality of intensive faces that 
draw together the singularities of the narrative and themes in a manner similar 
to Eisenstein’: 


Eisensteins innovation was not to have invented the intensive face, nor even to 
have constituted the intensive series with several faces, several close-ups; it was 
to have produced compact and continuous intensive series, which go beyond all bi- 
nary structures and exceed the duality of the collective and the individual.” 
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FIGURE 4. In My Home Village (1949), the mother of the family yells “Manse!” upon the libera- 
tion of Korea from Japanese colonial rule. 


At its climax, My Home Village becomes a long, complex, and continuous inten- 
sive series. The initial rapturous joy of the villagers is followed by documentary 
footage of Kim Il Sungs return and the final landscape shots. The close-ups of 
mostly anonymous people shouting “Manse!” begins this long series (figure 4). If 
the spectator can identify with this intensive series, it is not through the melodra- 
matic invoking of sympathy with the pained or controlled body but rather in the 
way the sequence transforms the image into a sign, particularly the sign (or idea) 
of the nation-state. The egalitarian expression of patriotism is certainly emotional, 
but this emotion is not presented as psychological interiority, and the close-ups do 
not make one feel more intimate with the characters. Instead, the intensive series 
abstracts the external object of the faces' affection (the nation-state) from space 
and time, transforming it into a virtual possibility. 

The different uses of the close-up in Hurrah! For Freedom and My Home Vil- 
lage speak to the two Cold War political systems that were already beginning to 
develop in North and South Korea in the immediate aftermath of World War II. 
On the one hand is a film steeped in the liberal humanism of psychological indi- 
viduals and their struggles against clear obstacles. On the other hand is a film that 
gradually deemphasizes the role of the everyday individual in history and imag- 
ines the nation-state as an organic whole held together by an idea. 

The intensive series at the climax of My Home Village elevates the community 
of faces from an imagistic object to a sign. Each face is connected to the next 
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not through personal psychology or spatiotemporal continguity in the manner of 
objects; one can no longer speak of a binary of individual and collective. As the 
history of North Korean film develops, this empty offscreen space will be filled 
more and more transparently by the figure of the sovereign leader, but in 1949 
such a scene could still empower analysis, or perhaps a popular will to imagine a 
postcolonial future whose form was yet to be decided. In other words, the mood of 
revolutionary fervor was not contained by a socialist realist gaze directed toward 
the body of the sovereign. The virtual openness of the revolutionary mood and the 
series of gazes correlates with emergent ideas about subjectivity in film theory at 
the time. Just as the identity of the practical subject (juche) of historical transfor- 
mation was up for debate, in My Home Village there is space for multiple notions 
of subjectivity. The melodramatic family scenario, the staged montage sequences, 
and the landscape point-of-view shots live up to Sós notion that events themselves 
should be the protagonist of the film. Although Kwanpil is a hero, the implied 
meaning of the aesthetic is that the national popular masses, and not a single indi- 
vidual, bring about historical transformation. On the other hand, the documen- 
tary montage sequences and the intertitles establish Kim Il Sung as the ocular and 
ideological center of national history. The historical direction of both the total 
work of art and the North Korean revolution had yet to be determined. 

Despite its relative openness to multiple ideas of subjectivity and revolution, 
the degree to which My Home Village prefigures later North Korean cinema and 
theater is remarkable. The most canonized and well-known melodramatic 
and operatic films of the late 1960s and early 1970s, such as Sea of Blood (1969) and 
The Flower Girl (1971) are certainly indebted to it. The story relies on a primary 
contrast between a large landowning family and an impoverished tenant farming 
family. It depicts the landowning family eating large feasts, enjoying the luxury 
of fine clothes, playing Go, dancing, and plotting with Japanese authorities. This 
family also relies on the colonial police to suppress peasant rebellions. The film 
contrasts these landowners to the tenant farming family, which suffers physically 
and spiritually because of the landlord's taxation, the Japanese state's appropriation 
of rice, its forced conscription of laborers, and the sexual harassment of Oktan by 
a soldier. As in the later films, the landowning family also degrades and insults the 
farming family, in this case when the young son spits at her feet when she comes 
to discuss the food shortages and, later on, when she is beaten. The spitting inci- 
dent sets off the main events of the plot, because Kwanp’il retaliates and is impris- 
oned and then escapes to the mountains with a partisan leader to join the guerrilla 
revolutionaries. All these narrative elements appear in later films, in only slightly 
modified form (e.g., in The Flower Girl, the landowner' wife blinds the youngest 
daughter, and the mother dies of overwork). 

My Home Village and the surrounding film theories prefigured juche thought's 
concerns with subjectivity, which entailed various ideas of the subject that policy 
and cinema both tried to unify visually and narratively. For example, the end of 
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the film declares the end of trauma and a radical history fissure beyond mem- 
ory, because in scanning the Korean landscape in the aftermath of revolution, 
Kwanpil and Oktan have moved beyond the Japanese colonial period and their 
experiences of imprisonment, forced labor, and state-sanctioned sexual violence. 
Although this dialectical overturning is inspiring as a story of liberation, the real- 
life tumultuous careers of Kang Hong-sik and Mun Ye-bong, Yun Tu-hón, and 
so on suggest that this pure political position of redeemed innocence is entirely 
cinematic and virtual. 

There is no realistic version of the North Korean revolution in which postco- 
lonial cultural and cinematic subjectivity would not remain split in some way by 
the politics and experiences of the colonial past. There are traces of the violence of 
that translation of real everyday experience into the sovereignty of party leader- 
ship in the way that the film is compelled to present documentary elements that 
construct an unbelievable version of events, occluding basic factual information. 
The reunion of the family and the redemption of their innocence within a Korean 
landscape of reconstituted natural origins also symbolically conflate the social 
registers of family, village, nation, and state, giving them the image of an organic 
whole somehow no longer haunted by the contamination of colonial class and 
gender relations. This elevation of myth and occlusion of everyday experiences 
and structures of history are common aspects of melodramatic cinema, which 
Evgeny Dobrenko argues serves to mask the violence of the state in socialist real- 
ism.? However, the mood of suffering and pathos at the beginning of the film 
contrasts so strongly with the revolutionary exuberance at the end that the melo- 
dramatic extremes also threaten to overflow the film's claims to a semblance of 
reality. The narrative fallacies and melodramatic moods in My Home Village would 
remain perceivable in later films in the contrasts between individual traumas and 
the master narratives of the revolution. 

As Suzy Kims analysis of everyday life during the North Korean revolution 
shows, the gendering of the national subject reinscribed conservative ideas about 
motherhood and domesticity into the rhetoric of revolution, equality, and free- 
dom.? My Home Village avoids the misogyny of some scenes in Hurrah! For 
Freedom and represents women partisan fighters in addition to innocent moth- 
ers and sisters. However, beginning with this first film, melodramatic cinema in 
North Korea often used gender difference in an allegorical manner, as a way to 
accentuate the need for good motherhood in the revolution, to present symbols 
of lost innocence in wounded sisters, and to proliferate ideal victims who need 
to be defended and redeemed by male protagonists.“ The character of Oktan 
would become paradigmatic and conventional, particularly in films dealing with 
the colonial period. On the other hand, women heroes did gradually gain more 
agency, and between The Flower Girl (1972) and Traces of Life (1989), the need 
for a masculine lead gradually diminished. What these kinds of transformations 
in conventions over time show is that despite the monolithic aesthetic sought in 
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North Korean film theory, a monolithic film, a total work of art with a singular 
aesthetic effect on subjectivity, is an impossibility. That is why differences in mood 
and affects across genders, classes, and relative position within the party and the 
state remained present in films throughout the history of Cold War North Korean 
film. In My Home Village, we can already sense this impossibility, because as a 
total work of art meant to give life to the organic whole of the nation-people, its 
theorization, its production, its form, its narrative, and its moods all remain open 
to multiple and conflicted meanings and subjective relations to history. 


2 


Melodramatic Moods from Socialist 
Realism to Juche Realism 


As the social transformations celebrated in My Home Village were coming into 
effect, the Korean War (1950-53) devastated the two Koreas. The North Korean 
state considered the Fatherland Liberation War a continuation of the armed resis- 
tance against Japanese colonial rule, this time directed toward the perpetuation 
of colonial class relations by the United States and its “puppet state,” the Republic of 
Korea. After three years of war that engulfed the entirety of the peninsula and 
its population in horrific violence, an armistice agreement established the DMZ 
as the new border between the two Koreas (only slightly different, territorially 
speaking, from the thirty-eighth parallel that divided the Soviet and US spheres of 
occupation). In the aftermath of the destruction of nearly all urban areas in North 
Korea by US aerial bombardment in the last two years of the war, reconstruction 
became the central concern of the state.! Cinema played a central role in postwar 
reconstruction in 1950s North Korea and during the Chollima economic devel- 
opment plan of the 1960s.? It provided the stories, images, affects, and ideas that 
could help to mobilize workers for these tremendous nation-building efforts. 
Film genres and film theory distinguished clearly between documentary films 
(kirok yónghwa) and art films (yesul yónghwa, the North Korean term for fictional 
feature film). At the same time, art films utilized the melodramatic mode to make 
their claims to represent the realities of revolution and the construction of a uto- 
pian socialist society, and montage sequences including documentary footage 
still occasionally made their way into art films (see the discussion of A Danger- 
ous Moment in the section "Socialist Reconstruction and National Identity"). The 
result of using popular melodramatic cinema as an agent of historical change was 
a state socialist cinema in which idealized images of socialism were the primary 
consumer product and object of spectacle. This chapter focuses on the state social- 
ist commodity culture of North Korean art films and how the melodramatic mode 
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shaped their narratives, moods, and historical referentiality from the era of social- 
ist realism in the 1950s until the emergence of juche realism in the late 1960s. 


CHOSÓN FILM AND MELODRAMA 


Film criticism and film theory influenced the formation of the North Korean film 
industry in the 1950s and early 1960s, because they introduced movements in 
world cinema, articulated theoretical positions on representation and technol- 
ogy, and conveyed responses from both critics and audiences. The most important 
venue for film criticism during this period was the journal Chosón Film (Chosón 
yonghwa). Because of the sensational allure of a future dictator publishing a 
theoretical work on cinema and the fact that the work has been translated into 
English, Kim Jong Il's On the Art of the Cinema (1973) has stood in symbolically 
for the entirety of North Korean film theory and criticism in most of the limited 
publications on North Korean film.’ This text was published after the release of a 
series of films that would become classics of North Korean cinema and the most 
well-known films outside the country: Five Guerrilla Brothers (1968), Sea of Blood 
(1969), and The Flower Girl (1972). However, Kim's text and the establishment of 
juche realism (chuche sasiljuti) as the dominant system of cinematic representa- 
tion in the late 1960s were preceded by two decades of critical essays written within 
the rubric of Marxist-Leninist socialist realism. As Chóng Yóng-gwón has shown 
through a reading of two years of Chosón Film (1965-1966), and specifically Kim 
Chong-hos column "Introduction to the History of World Cinema" (1965-66), the 
elite film culture that preceded the ascendence of juche realism in 1967 was more 
cosmopolitan.* In the late 1950s and early 1960s, in addition to the translation of 
ideas of Stalinist and post-Stalinist socialist realism in the Soviet Union (including 
Latvia), articles on world cinema addressed topics such as developments in social- 
ist cinema in China, East Germany, and Romania, as well as numerous articles on 
important film artists of colonial Korea, especially Na Un-gyu? Kim Chong-hos 
column introduced the French New Wave, as well as the histories of Italian, Ger- 
man, British, Russian, and early Soviet film.* The journal also included reports 
on foreign screenings of North Korean films, including in Hong Kong." Finally, 
the many articles criticizing reactionary movements in world cinema, especially 
Kyóng Ryong-il's column “Against Bourgeois, Reactionary Literary Movements,” 
were an important part of the journal's cosmopolitanism, because they required 
erudite translations, presentations, and interpretations of highly influential move- 
ments in world culture (even if the purpose was to denounce them). Such articles 
addressed Hollywood cinema, of course, but also the philosophical views of exis- 
tentialism, modernism, pragmatism, and Freudianism and their negative influ- 
ences on cinema and literature? The introduction of juche thought in 1967 and the 
subsequent formation of juche realism in cinema eventually led to a more isolated 
and nationalistic film industry, but the film cosmopolitanism of Chosón Film was a 
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crucible for later ideas on juche realism. Juche realism was cosmopolitan, and not 
solely by way of socialist internationalism. 

Reading issues of Chosón Film from the two decades prior to On the Art of the 
Cinema reveals that most of Kim Jong Ils ideas on film were derived from 
the discourses of various other critics. Even his famous seed theory (chongja 
riron)—which states that the totality of a film should be created organically out of 
its primary ideological concern—has its obvious precursors. For example, in “The 
Seed of Action: Its Internal Basis" (1964), Pak Yóng-hwan states, "The actress Sóng 
Hye-rim, who played the role of a young woman in Paek Il-hong [dir. Om Kil-són, 
1963], . . . captures correctly the seeds [ssiattiil] of action that are formed within 
the living foundation and specific situation of the character"? Pak uses a differ- 
ent word for "seed" than Kim Jong Il does, but the concept is nearly identical. By 
situating the seed of action at once in the psychological interiority of the charac- 
ter and in the surrounding living environment, Pak prefigured the organicist and 
vitalist ideas in Kim's work, where the totality of the film must emerge out of an 
ideological seed that is drawn from actual life but also guides internally the moral 
and political actions of the positive protagonist. Pak also emphasizes that it is this 
internal capacity for moral action that defines the human being, a common asser- 
tion within later juche thought. 

The turn in 1967 from world cinema and international socialist realism toward 
juche thought and juche realism was marked by both continuity and change. Kim 
Són-a shows that in the late 1960s both the political system and the film indus- 
try were in transition: “On the Art of the Cinema belongs neither to socialist 
realism nor to juche realism and instead refers only to an era of socialist realism 
and juche; we can read this as Kim Jong II's intention to enact the translation and 
transformation of socialist realism to fit the era of juche, rather than a complete 
rupture between the two.’ This transitional quality of film theory and the dif- 
ferent possibilities for the direction of juche realism were reflected in the politi- 
cal and philosophical discussion of juche (or subjectivity) itself. As discussed in 
chapter 1, Hwang Chang-yóp described internal party debates in the 1960s about 
juche concerning the true practical subject (juche) and sovereign of history: the 
popular masses (taejung), the party (tang), the leader (suryóng), or the human in 
general (ingan)." Although leader-centered sovereignty became the hegemonic 
idea after 1967, the party, the popular masses, and the human remained essential 
to the main tenets of juche thought and policy, and the debates related by Hwang 
show that the status of the subject in North Korea was especially unstable in the 
previous decade. The shifting identity of the ultimate subject of historical change 
and action is particularly apparent in 1950s and 1960s film theory and criticism. 
Despite the retrospective locating of the origins of juche thought in Kim Il Sung’s 
1955 speech "On Eliminating Dogmatism and Formalism and Establishing Juche 
in Ideological Work,’ his presence by no means dominates the pages of Chosón 
Film during these two decades, and the journal was certainly not an organ for the 
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cult of personality.’ Prior to 1967, articles in Chosón Film are rarely concerned 
with juche and address problems of socialist realist representation, such as how 
to represent life (saenghwal) and actuality (/tyónsil) in a truthful way, particularly 
through the authentic artistic depiction of the actions of positive protagonists and 
their political ideology. A rare 1961 article on establishing juche in filmmaking by 
Kwón Tu-ón bears this out. While it contains ample quotations from Kim Il Sung, 
for Kwón "applying the principles of Marxism-Leninism creatively" is primarily 
a matter of bringing to life Koreas revolutionary traditions while articulating a 
new communist future. His reading of My Home Village emphasizes these themes 
rather than Kim Il Sung.? 

The concept of melodrama can illuminate some of the historical particularities 
of North Korean cinematic realism during the era of socialist realism and the tran- 
sition to juche realism. If the melodramatic mode is a matter of wresting the true 
from the real, it must create contrasts and conflicts between surface conditions 
and the effort of a truer life, morality, and politics to gain expression. In "Living 
Actuality and Artistic Authenticity, a critical interpretation of Sound the Whistle 
(1959), Kim Mun-hwa defines how affirmative pathos can draw these contrasts 
while ensuring that the conflict resolves in a manner consistent with positive hero- 
ism, socialist patriotism, and communist thought: 


Through the definitive conflicts in this work, the screenwriter did attempt to show 
the new human—the positive and typical human of our era growing and developing 
into a communist human. He chose these conflicts and told the syuzhet [syujet'i] in 
order to complete this task. 

However, the screenwriter's task was not successful, because he was lacking the 
real and burning affirmative pathos and noble party spirit to advocate passionately 
for the affirmative, the progressive, and the new within actuality and to eliminate the 
negative, the conservative, and the old—to generalize artistically the victory of 
the new over the old. Concerning the construction of communist literature 
today, the problem of creating the party human and communist types presents itself 
to party writers as the primary problem." 


Sound the Whistle depicts young people working on railroad construction between 
P'yóngsan and Chihari to encourage effort and achievement during the Chollima 
economic plan. Kim argues that the film has no heroism that would be typical in 
actuality, but “actuality” (hydnsil) here refers to the embodied ideas of the refer- 
ential illusion of melodrama and not to verisimilitude. At the climax of the film, 
there is a cave-in caused by the protagonist Yóngpal's mistakes and some people 
are injured. As he is struggling and suffering because of the incident, a commander 
gives advice during crew meetings and the incident turns into a lesson and warn- 
ing to the workers. According to Kim Mun-hwa, this is an extremely conserva- 
tive ending and lacks affirmative pathos, because it depends on the authority 
of the commander and does not depict the collective struggle and cooperation of 
actual people in the face of a crisis. Also, the film doesn't provide other details and 
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episodes to sharpen the conflict, which ends up appearing as just another incident 
in a series of difficulties experienced by the young workers." 

Another example of an early version of seed theory, Kim Mun-hwa’ essay pro- 
poses that a film scenario should be integrated and unified as one organic body 
(yugiche) around its primary conflict and task. Sound the Whistle failed to translate 
struggle and suffering into the singular affirmative pathos and revolutionary con- 
sciousness required in the Chollima era and therefore could not inspire socialist 
patriotism, communist thought, and the formation of a new human against old 
and conservative thinking. The idea of affirmative pathos assumes the unilateral 
translation between affect and emotion that I questioned in the introduction. 
Following Brian Massumi, I have argued that affect and emotion are better imag- 
ined as two poles of a feedback loop. Affirmative pathos in North Korean film 
theory requires that mistakes, struggle, suffering, pain, tragedy, humiliation, and 
other signs of social negativity both inspire and are overcome through the actions 
of the hero and the community, who elevate these affects and experiences into a 
collective sympathetic emotion. Nonetheless, despite idealist theories of narrative 
such as Kim Mun-hwas, filmmakers continued to produce works like Sound the 
Whistle that retain regressive aspects or linger too long in the unredeemed suf- 
fering of characters trying to adjust to the demands of the state and the economy. 
Affirmative pathos remains pathos, and the melodramatic mode' provocation of 
pity and sadness creates excesses of negativity that cannot be fully recoded by the 
overarching ideological task. 

Of the essays on the practice of film production in the period of Chosón Film, 
the greatest number are dedicated to scriptwriting, followed by cinematography 
and editing, performance, music, and technological development. But film critics' 
Romantic concern with the organicity of the work of art was not limited to its nar- 
rative.'5 Equally important was the mood and atmosphere of the film, composed 
through a combination of all these facets of filmmaking. The mood establishes 
films affective agenda and attunes viewers to its world. In “Cinematography’s 
Description of Mood; Cho Chong-sik wrote, 


All the thoughts and actions in a film are given form and develop through the con- 
trast in size between shots, within the tempo and rhythm established by the mutual 
combinations and connections between these shots different scales and microcosms. 
Furthermore, if we want to employ the energetic form and rhythmic image of a shot, 
then we need the varied and skillful techniques belonging to cinematography. The 
use of photographic machines of various kinds can dilate or elevate an event and can 
describe distinctly the living mood [punwigi] of the shot." 


In Chos discussion, punwigi refers to something between a mood and an atmo- 
sphere—it is both psychological and a backdrop to the narrative and action. It is 
different from the setting (paegyóng), which connotes the objective place of the 
story, because it is a living (saenghwaljók) aspect ofthe film. It is living because it is 
not merely observed by spectators but involves them through their shared vitality 
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and affects. According to Cho, the proper description of a living mood (e.g., one 
that will engage spectators vitally and affectively) is not static; it is established 
through the tempo and rhythm of movement and the contrasts and combinations 
of different shot scales. 

Cho Chong-sik’s notion of the rhythmic description of a living mood is as much 
a matter of editing as cinematography—how shots are put together and sequenced 
in addition to how they are shot. Essays on editing and montage in Chosón Film, 
including translations of Chinese critics, focus on the technical dimensions of 
editing for narrative.” As Jessica Ka Yee Chan has explained in relation to Chinese 
film theory of the 1950s, by that time montage was treated as synonymous with 
editing and not limited to the methods of early Soviet montage that had influenced 
some segments of My Home Village.” Prefiguring Mao Zedongs call for popular- 
ization at the Yan'an forum on literature in 1942, Soviet intellectuals of the Stalin 
period judged the value of past and present artworks according to their level of 
progressive popular spirit (narodnost).? They also sought to incarnate, through 
both historical and fictional biography, the positive heroes of socialism, to render 
intelligible to the people personalities that were transcendent in their humanity 
and their ideology. Hence, socialist realism included criticism of too much formal- 
ist experimentation and insisted that editing for continuity and narrative would 
contribute to the necessary popularization of cinema. Popularization (taejunghwa) 
in socialist realist film in North Korean and elsewhere involved borrowing from 
the editing style ofthe classical Hollywood system, with its adherence to principles 
of spatiotemporal continuity, the primacy of narrative, and individual typology. 
As indicated by articles in Chosón Film dedicated to the principles of continuity 
editing, such as Kim Rak-sóps explanation of eyeline matches, the 180-degree rule, 
and shot/reverse-shot in "The Directionality of Shots, these principles became 
foundational for the editing style of art films in North Korea as well, and the exper- 
imentation with montage and combining of melodrama and documentary in films 
such as My Home Village disappeared.” In North Korean film, form is largely sub- 
ordinated to the “syuzhet’s [plot’s] presentation of the fabula [story]? 

Continuity editing also concerned mood, affect, and emotion, because its 
contributions to popularization were meant to facilitate a consistency of emo- 
tion between the film and spectators. Hence, in a criticism of the formalism of 
the film On a New Hill (1958), Kang Nüng-su writes, “The director filled the film 
with dandyist choices in editing methods, the arrangement of scenes, and 
film language that do not match the emotions of the people"? Despite such criti- 
cism of formalism in editing, the alternative was not a naturalist depiction of 
everyday life but Revolutionary Romanticism, an ethos first articulated by Maxim 
Gorky in the 1930s.” In China, socialist realism became “revolutionary Romanti- 
cism plus revolutionary realism" during the Sino-Soviet split, and in North Korean 
cinema critics argued for the incorporation of Revolutionary Romanticism into 
realism.” For Kim Rak-sóp, adding Romanticism to realism (sasiljuiii) was a mat- 
ter of imagining a future for the life of humanity and the nation-people: 
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The human life at the center of all social relations belongs to a historical process in 
which the past, present, and future worlds are unified. Within this historical pro- 
cess, Romantic artists constantly put effort toward emphasizing harbingers of future 
things in present actuality and devoting themselves to what has not yet appeared but 
what they anticipate will appear, aiming to generalize these tendencies through ar- 
tistic forms that correspond to them. Thus, Romanticness that arises inevitably from 
reflecting on the future to come is the core of Romanticist artworks. 

However, Romanticness in artworks does not belong solely to Romanticism and 
exists also in realist works that are authentically reviving the strong aims of the peo- 
ple concerning their living emotions and their future.?* 


Although popularization dictated that the editing of North Korean art films be 
spatiotemporally continuous, subordinated to narrative, and in line with the mass 
emotions of the people, critics argued against a realism that merely reproduces 
what exists. Revolutionary Romanticism demanded recognizing social tendencies 
in the objective historical process and emphasizing them as signs of future yet 
to come. As Kim Il Sungs slogan put it, "Like the lead article in the party paper, 
cinema moves ahead of reality"? This view toward the future pertains to positive 
protagonists who have a clear ideological direction expressed through sympathies 
shared with the audience (or an affirmative pathos). It also pertains to the nation- 
alist, future-oriented nostalgia of landscape imagery, as critics highlighted the 
effectiveness of sublime shots of the natural environment for conveying Revolu- 
tionary Romanticism, including distant horizons over the mountains or crashing 
waves of the “seas of the Fatherland,” which “teem with life??? 

The idea that cinema should move ahead of reality changed the status of ref- 
erentiality and the referential illusion in North Korean realist cinema. According 
to Roland Barthes, nineteenth-century literary realism circumvented the signified 
and established an illusion of direct accord between signifier and referent.” Con- 
cepts of cinematic realism that value verisimilitude assume that cinema creates an 
illusion of such a direct accord. However, the referent of North Korean cinematic 
realism, as well as socialist realism broadly speaking, is not socialist reality as it 
is but socialist reality as it should be? The referential illusion does not primar- 
ily concern the indexing of physical objects or an exposition of the real social 
structures. Rather, it seeks the affective materialization of ideas and ideology, an 
embodied way of representing the positive heroes who will bring about an ideal 
future that is truer to the essence of life. 

The moral occult of the melodramatic mode is another term for the ethos of 
such an idea-centered notion of the historical real. As Istvan Csicsery-Ronay points 
out, what Samuel Delaney calls “mundane fiction,” including nineteenth-century 
European realism, has always had to grapple with its “its reliance on inherited 
ethical-mythic structures underlying the concrete details of quotidian existence?! 
A cinematic realism such as North Koreas can employ the melodramatic mode in 
order to explore these underlying ethical-mythic structures, without which realism 
would be reduced to naturalistic depiction and lose any relation to the spiritual, 
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moral, political, and mythic structures of ideology and history. The vitalism and 
organicism of North Korean theories of film were in part attempts to close this gap 
between underlying ethical-mythic structures and the concrete details of quotid- 
ian existence. Montage and music could provide a physiological organization to 
cinematic experience, giving flesh to the films future-oriented ideology. Through 
this expression of experience by experience, the emotions of the spectator could 
be transformed and shaped. The ethical-mythical structures underlying quotidian 
details could be given an emotional valence. This is the power of the melodra- 
matic mode: to imagine an alternative moral order—the moral occult—through 
an appeal to and organization of emotions (kamjóng). Throughout the issues of 
Chosón Film, articles such as Yun Kyóng-ju's “The Results Achieved in the Culti- 
vation of the Masses through Film" or Ri Si-yóngs “The Cultivation of Class and 
Contrastive Composition" use a term translated from the German Enlightenment, 
Bildung (cultivation, kyoyang), to refer to this organization of emotions; critics 
made aesthetic cultivation and the organization of emotions the foundation of 
the subjectivity of the working class, the masses, and the nation.? The first article 
states that the distribution of films across North Korea is essential to the cultiva- 
tion of the people under the banner of the party, leader, and Chollima economic 
plan, while the second analyzes Return to the Fatherland to show that the class 
identity of the working masses can be cultivated only through authentic (melodra- 
matic) contrasts between class heroes and class enemies, which it maps onto this 
films representation of North Korea’s conflicts with South Korea and Japan. 

Therefore, North Korean films use such melodramatic contrasts to give clear 
ideological content to the patriotic emotions that are foundational to the cultiva- 
tion of national and class subjectivity, but as discussed in the introduction, films 
such as Return to the Fatherland also deal with complex and real social and his- 
torical issues whose attending affects the discourse of the film cannot translate 
completely into patriotic sentiment, such as family separation, exile, and US colo- 
nial racism. Ri Si-yóng reads this emotional complexity as a virtue of Return to 
the Fatherland, because it makes the contrasts between friend and enemy truer 
to reality. 

In relation to the delicate balancing act in politicized melodrama between 
provoking often ineffable or excessive affects while also providing a moral code, 
critics turned to montage and its structuring of space and time to explain how 
films could organize emotions while maintaining an authentic connection to the 
actual lives of the people. Similar to Cho Chong-sik' discussion of the creation of 
aliving mood through cinematography, Chón Sang-in wrote about using montage 
to create a filmic flow organized physiologically, temporally, and rhythmically in a 
way that corresponds to "our living emotion": 


Looking at filmic flow (tempo and rhythm), we can say that film is an art of process 
and time. We can say, on that point, that it has a physiological organization similar 
to music. When a shot is good, but the flow (tempo and rhythm) has been destroyed, 
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not only is it unable to create any kind of emotion for spectators, but it produces the 
opposite phenomenon of creating displeasure. In this way, the problem of filmic flow 
(tempo and rhythm) becomes an urgent issue of montage. Moreover, today films 
must have the filmic flow (tempo and rhythm) belonging to the kind of montage 
that corresponds to our actual development and living emotions. If they do, then 
today's problems of historical particularity and modern aesthetic sensibility will also 
be resolved.? 


Rather than disrupting the illusion of experience through formal experimenta- 
tion, filmic flow should provide a physiological organization that both provokes 
emotions and organizes the emotions of spectators. At stake was nothing less than 
all the problems (or even crises) of modern aesthetic sensibility, and the editing 
techniques of socialist realism were tasked with resolving them. Because melo- 
drama means "drama accompanied by music,’ Chón Sang-ins comparison of 
montage and music is apt, and the countless articles on film music and the inclu- 
sion of song scores in the film journal Choson Film confirm how significant music 
and sound were to the creation of film moods and to the cultivation of class and 
national subjectivity. Music became even more essential to the aesthetic and physi- 
ological organization of emotion as revolutionary operas emerged in the late 1960s 
and enacted a return to the total work of art combining film, music, and theater. 

Evgeny Dobrenko provides insights into the status of reality in the immer- 
sive spectacle of Soviet socialist realism, many of which pertain to the North 
Korean context. The assertions in Dobrenkos argument that are pertinent to 
North Korean cinema are that the Stalinist political and cultural project was fun- 
damentally representational, that the transition to socialism was accomplished, 
to a large extent, discursively, and that the realization of socialism through the 
aestheticization of society entailed a de-realization of everyday life.? In the era 
of socialist realism, socialism itself existed only in representation, through its 
cinematic, literary, and discursive construction. Drawing from Jean Baudrillard, 
Dobrenko states that through the socialist realist system of representation, social- 
ism became hyperreal—that is, more real than the de-realized everyday life—and, 
quoting Guy Debord, it became a spectacle, "not a collection of images, but a social 
relation among people, mediated by images.”** The aestheticization of socialism in 
Stalinist culture glorified production, the ethic of labor, and political loyalty to 
the party's economic projects. However, these representations did not reflect the 
reality of productive relations in society, but themselves became society's primary 
product and commodity. Socialist realism boldly moved the political and eco- 
nomic basis of revolutionary socialism into the aesthetic, transforming socialism 
into an image and a story consumed by the popular masses. A political economy 
of the sign similar to the one Dobrenko describes has been an important aspect of 
the realism of North Korean cinema.” 

The excesses of affect in the melodramatic mode of North Korean films are also 
in excess of these films’ own professed ideologies and the state socialist commodity 
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culture for which socialist reality was itself the product. The consumption of ideal- 
ized images of suffering, revolution, and redemption and the personalization and 
collectivization of affect into emotion and sympathy also leave behind traces of 
social negativity, registered in the surrounding mood, that cannot be fully sub- 
sumed into the Manichaean world of the film (the people versus the enemy). As 
in capitalist films, these film moods contain contrapuntal traces of social antago- 
nism, perceptible despite the aestheticization of politics and the de-realization of 
everyday life through cinematic spectacle. The antagonisms in the background 
of realist films pertain to the debates about subjectivity and sovereignty outlined in 
the previous chapter through the work of Hwang Chang-yóp. They are the affective 
and cinematic analog to the uncertainty and disunity of the debates on subjectivity 
concerning the people, the party, the masses, and the leader. 

Between the Korean War and the late 1960s, when the North Korean film 
industry and culture engaged deeply with world cinema on both sides of the Cold 
War, the technologies and techniques of cinematography, editing, and sound were 
mastered; genres began to take shape; film stars emerged; stylistic conventions 
were established; the melodramatic mode became dominant; national narratives 
and myths solidified; and audiences were trained to read the codes of a melodra- 
matic socialist realist cinema. In tracing the formation of the North Korean realist 
film aesthetic from the period of socialist realism in the 1950s and 1960s to the 
height of revolutionary opera and juche realism in the early 1970s, I argue that 
the construction of North Koreas state socialist film culture involved much more 
than refining cinema's propaganda messaging. It was an ongoing process of engag- 
ing with the everyday lives, affects, and memories of the cinema audience and 
directing these toward personalized affects (i.e., emotions). Like any consumer 
culture, however, the affects of melodramatic North Korean cinema were not fully 
contained within this alienating function of the commodity form. Even with the 
establishment of juche realism, with its focus on the Japanese colonial period and 
its clear lines between friend and enemy, the melodramatic modes provocation of 
affects remained an unstable foundation for political discourse. The living moods 
of melodrama retain traces of social negativity that resist direct translation into 
dominant narratives and sympathies. 


SOCIALIST RECONSTRUCTION 
AND NATIONAL IDENTITY 


North Korean cinemas connections to global cinema in the 1950s included both 
the predominance of the melodramatic mode and the translation of multiple 
genres and genre elements and their attendant moods. Two significant genres that 
employed the melodramatic mode were the family drama and the counterespionage 
film. Similar to contemporaneous films of South Korea, many North Korean films 
of the mid-1950s present families as microcosms of the larger society to dramatize 
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problems of economic development, modernization, and gender in the aftermath 
of the Korean War.” In a family drama, the mood of the film tends to emerge 
out of a conflict between family members, which contrasts significantly with the 
conflict between a sympathetic family and the colonial system that we find in 
the epic narratives of My Home Village and later juche realist films on the Japanese 
colonial period. The melancholic mood and pathos of a family drama tends to 
originate from the inability to establish the family as a space of love and innocence. 
In national independence films set during the colonial period, the fallenness of the 
family and the mournful mood are caused entirely by Japanese colonialism, and 
national liberation brings about the redemption of the family as a space of inno- 
cence. However, in 1950s family dramas concerned with national reconstruction, 
conflicts internal to the family related to labor, gender roles, and lack of affection 
between couples are just as significant. Elevation ofthe characters' sympathy, mor- 
als, and political perspective allows them to resolve these issues internal to the 
family, and the family then becomes an allegorical microcosm for national recon- 
struction and socialist development. However, as in South Korean family dramas 
of the era, such narratives about the education and development of subjects’ emo- 
tions and ideas provoke and leave behind remainders of affective and social nega- 
tivity that do not fit into the ideal integration of family, nation, and state. 

The director Yun Yong-gyu made the most artistic melodrama of late 1940s 
South Korea, A Hometown in the Heart, an adaptation that eschewed many of 
its literary source text's overt nationalism. After emigrating to North Korea dur- 
ing the Korean War, he made Boy Partisan (Sonyón Ppaljjisan, dir. Yan Yong-gyu, 
1951), another film that tempers nationalist themes by again focusing on the rela- 
tionship between a boy and his mother.? He then made an early classic of North 
Korean socialist realism, The Newlyweds (Sinhon pubu, dir. Yun Yong-gyu, 1955). 
Many later juche realist films continued in the tradition of epic national history 
developed in My Home Village, but in The Newlyweds, Yun introduced an impor- 
tant aspect of South Korean melodrama to the North: the effective use of small- 
scale, melodramatic short stories for the purpose of conveying larger themes and 
ideas. Compared to contemporaneous South Korean melodramas dealing with 
gender roles between the domestic and public spheres of labor, such as Madame 
Freedom (Chayu puin, dir. Han Hyung-mo, 1956), The Newlyweds has an overall 
more progressive view of women entering the workplace, even if its representa- 
tions of family and feminine desire are more unambiguously heteronormative and 
celebratory of the nuclear family. In Madame Freedom, Madame Chos work at a 
boutique exposes her to black-market corruption and her husband punishes her 
with expulsion from the home when he finds out about her extramarital affair; 
however, as a matter of counterpoint, many scenes do celebrate, visually and soni- 
cally, consumer culture, jazz, extramarital desire, and homoeroticism between 
women.^ Within the parameters of socialist morality, The Newlyweds does not 
explore the prospect of extramarital affairs or other topics of capitalist consumer 
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culture, but it does deal with the problem of women entering the workplace dur- 
ing an era of industrialization and economic development with a greater sense of 
gender equality created through labor and the family. 

Yun Yong-gyu scaled down the melodramatic mode to the everyday. The New- 
lyweds begins with conflicts in the domestic sphere about the gendered division 
of labor and ends with a macropolitical, socialist realist vision for the resolution of 
everyday domestic antagonisms." The melodramatic aspects of the film extend 
beyond the focus on domestic conflict: a symphonic soundtrack and diegetic musi- 
cal performance, the manifestation and soft-pedaling of moral dilemmas, the use 
of close-ups to accentuate sorrow and pensiveness, and the fallacious spectacle of 
an ultimate resolution. The many films dealing with the quotidian dimension 
of socialist reality and economic development tend not to tell the epic sweep of 
national history but focus more locally on the workers role in the construction 
of socialism (figure 5). Although it has many scenes set in the train system and 
train-parts factory, The Newlyweds emphasizes conflict within domestic space 
more than most films on the theme of the socialist reality.” 

At the outset, The Newlyweds takes a conventional approach to gendered 
national imagery. In an early scene, Ünsil (Kim Hyón-suk), who has left her job at 
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the train-parts factory in order to become a housewife, smiles as she picks flowers 
on a hillside, wearing a traditional Korean hanbok. Adumbrating the image of ideal 
femininity that would solidify in the character (and state cultural franchise) of 
Kkotpun (Hong Yóng-hüi) in The Flower Girl, landscape, tradition, and femininity 
fuse in one iconic shot. The bright, harp-centered musical theme creates a mood 
of natural and humble joy. Unsil’s husband, Yóngchól (Yu Wón-jun), works hard 
to become the fastest and most productive train engineer. She sees him returning 
home from work and they embrace and then break into song as they walk home, 
adding fond sentiments of conjugal love and a gendered image of the uniformed 
husband and traditionally clothed wife. Of course, there can be no melodrama 
without a dilemma, and the earlier scenes of Unsil being visited by her old work- 
mates and Yóngchól feeling pressured by his comrades to become a labor hero 
foreshadow the main conflict: Unsil desires to return to the factory to support the 
postwar effort to rebuild after the horrific US aerial bombings during the last two 
years of the Korean War; Yóngchol wants Unsil to stay at home and raise a fam- 
ily so that he can pursue his goal of becoming a labor hero of the first three-year 
economic plan (1954-1956).? By the end of the walk, Unsil already looks pensive, 
and her shame over not contributing to factory labor and economic development 
grows in the course of the film. Later on, looking into a vanity mirror, she rejects 
her conservative, bourgeois position as housewife by throwing foundation powder 
at her reflection, and the scene dissolves to a flashback in which she is dressed in 
her worker' uniform and operating a machine in the factory with assistance of her 
friend (Mun Ye-bong). This friend is shown during her earlier visit to Unsil’s house 
to have a baby, yet still she maintains her job in the factory. 

Although produced in a state socialist country, The Newlyweds dramatizes a 
core issue in colonial and postcolonial forms of capitalism, which is the gendered 
division of labor between unwaged household work and waged industrial manu- 
facturing.“ Toward the end of the film, Unsil puts her worker's uniform back on 
and begins working in the factory secretly, while also remaining in hanbok in the 
home and dutifully performing her domestic work. Yóngchól eventually finds out 
but supports her after realizing how important her work is for supporting his own 
engineering job and the economic plan. In this respect, the film seems to provide 
a socialist critique of patriarchy and a resolution to the problem of housewifiza- 
tion, because Yóngchól overcomes his traditional ideas about gender and family, 
and Unsil achieves ostensible equality through labor. She is liberated through her 
work. Because industrial and agricultural labor were valued as a means of libera- 
tion for women (yósóng) and contrasted to the bourgeois idea of the supposedly 
non-laboring wife (puin), the fact of Unsil’s re-entrance into the factory stands as a 
sign of womens liberation. The film also captures how this liberation was often in 
conflict with the DPRK's reliance on the social formation and images of the nuclear 
family for its projection of community. Indeed, just prior to Yóngchól discovering 
that Unsil has returned to the factory, she, back in hanbok, serves him and his fel- 
low workers drinks in their home, impressing them with the performance of her 
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housework, including her affective labor of supporting the men in their moment 
of leisure. The film unambivalently values women's industrial work outside the 
home in contrast to the melodramatic mix of questioning and defensiveness con- 
cerning patriarchal control over the household that we find in South Korean films. 
However, similar to South Korean melodramas, Unsil's labor is split between the 
demands of tradition and the promises of modernity, and her body and its accou- 
trements hold the allegorical weight of the films social antagonisms and contra- 
dictions concerning family, state, economy, and reproduction. 

The Newlyweds is an example of how socialist realist films do not depend on 
verisimilitude in order to establish their sense of historical actuality, but rather 
take up a set of abstract ideas and then give them realistic form through the cre- 
ation of affectively impactful melodramatic scenarios. Dobrenkos analysis of the 
aestheticization of socialism in socialist realist art and consumer culture pertains 
to how the film is able to ignore the fact that its fundamental social problem is 
not actually resolved. Despite the couples sentimental dialogue and return to 
conjugal love upon his discovery of her return to work— importantly, witnessed 
in the public space of the factory by many of their comrades—the story per- 
petuates the fallacy that only quantified industrial labor contributing directly to 
national economic growth counts as labor in the proper sense. The story does not 
address whether the gendered division of labor within the household will have to 
change as the couple commit to becoming heroes of the socialist economy. Using 
the melodramatic mode to present the primary social conflict—the necessity of 
both quantified abstract labor and unquantified household labor for social repro- 
duction—allows the film to aestheticize this conflict and transfigure it into a gen- 
dered allegory of womens liberation through work. 

Yun aestheticizes socialism and figures national and party objectives as the 
singular resolution of the symptomatic conflicts within the everyday melodrama 
narrative. The result is not propaganda in the strict sense but a somatically impact- 
ful political fiction. South Korean films of the period, such as The Coachman and 
Bloodline, end happily with the children characters entering the factory, aestheticiz- 
ing technological advancement and industrial labor as means of overcoming class 
exploitation and discrimination in the former, and subaltern status as Northern 
refugees in the latter. In focusing on the train system and an industrial factory, The 
Newlyweds also prefigures the future for a largely rural society; in Kim Il Sungs later 
formulation, film moves ahead of reality. The opening scene pans across a train 
station from a high angle, highlighting the steam and the sublime size of the train. 
It takes on the point of view of the factory manager as he goes to the next room to 
see the women at work, cuts to close-ups of the machines, and then shows him fill- 
ing in the numbers on a chalk graph tracking the production and repair schedule. 

The beginning of the film fetishizes quantifiable labor in a way that allows sub- 
sequent scenes to contrast it to the alienation and unproductive life of domestic 
space. The most transformative moment for Unsil takes place after her flower- 
picking on the hillside and singing with Yóngchól, when they take a sightseeing 
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FIGURE 6. In The Newlyweds (1955), Yóngchiól, in his train engineer's uniform, and Unsil, in 
traditional hanbok, observe the rebuilding of Pyongyang in the aftermath of the Korean War, 
the former with elation and the latter with disappointment and frustration that she can no 
longer contribute her labor outside the home. 


trip to Pyongyang. There they briefly enjoy feminized consumer culture, purchas- 
ing the powder that she will soon be throwing at her own reflection. They also visit 
monumental architecture, filmed with the same sublime scale as the industrial 
technology. The turning point occurs, however, when they visit a construction 
site where women are hard at work contributing to rebuilding the capital. Unsil 
speaks with an inspiring young worker and then gazes upon the construction site 
with consternation and shame. In a relay of gazes that expresses a contrapuntal 
mood of inspired patriotism for Yóngchól and shameful alienation for Unsil, we 
see her watching the spectacle of socialist reconstruction without belonging to 
it. In this way, the film aestheticizes the socialist totality through melodramatic 
visual contrasts and frames the eventual return of the alienated individual to the 
aestheticized social totality at the climax as an overcoming of alienation. This reli- 
ance on the moods, visuality, and embodiment of melodrama protects some patri- 
archal structures from critique; the character Unsil is liberated to work only as a 
hero who contains and sublates her divided subjectivity. She becomes an impos- 
sible, dualistic, and nationalist sign for both the modern factory girl and the tradi- 
tional, dutiful wife. The consummation, preservation, and social recognition of the 
couples relationship and the promise of future children become the foundation for 
socialist reconstruction and development (figure 6). 

Unsil’s duality is technically resolved in the narrative, but not affectively. By 
way of music and images of the body, the mood of the film expresses negative 
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affects connected to the formation of the nuclear family that cannot be resolved 
through the socialist morality that celebrates factory labor. The coldness, violence, 
and aggression expressed in the segment during which the couple fights comprise 
the dominant mood of the second half. Unsil tells Yóngchol that she would like to 
return to the factory. In the subsequent heated conversation about love, he argues 
that their love is enough, while she looks toward the horizon and states that by 
itself their love is not enough. In the middle of the scene, as he tells her that their 
life together is fulfilling without her working outside the home, she pinches her 
fingers together tightly. The spat ends with him pushing her aggressively twice and 
her weeping with her back turned toward him. His selfishness and aggression carry 
over into his work, as he drives his train too hard and causes damage to it, eventu- 
ally having to participate in a self-criticism session. In fact, he reconsiders the value 
of her factory work only when it helps to protect him from further reproach at the 
session. What should we make of this mood of coldness between the couple con- 
veyed through subtle and overt moments of aggressive and internalized violence? 
In the second half of the film, this mood is broken by a scene of his joyful work- 
mates singing, to which he turns his back and complains, crosscut with her duti- 
ful maintenance of the household despite reentering the factory. When he accepts 
her work, the negative affects of the domestic space are supposedly transformed 
into an overcoming of selfishness and a reinvigorated dedication to the cooperative 
socialist economy. However, these negative affects and the mood of coldness and 
violence linger in excess of the narrative’s closure, and the ending of the story does 
not overturn the patriarchy of the household economy that causes them. 

Family drama was not the only genre appropriated and reworked for the pur- 
poses of socialist realism. In the early days of the counterespionage genre, films such 
as A Dangerous Moment (Wihóm han sungan, dir. Cho Kye-ok, 1958) employed the 
moods and storytelling of noir crime film—including high contrast between light 
and dark, expressions ofurban alienation and delirium, and a struggle against shad- 
owy enemies—to dramatize an identity struggle between North Korean socialism 
and the depraved colonial capitalist system of South Korea. The emergent counter- 
espionage genre's suspenseful action and noir aesthetic creates a mood of suspense 
and fear, a kind of embodied intensification of melodramatic melancholy into an 
atmosphere of danger and menace. The genre also uses the melodramatic mode 
to direct this suspense and fear toward a spiritual struggle against South Korean 
spies and the temptations of capitalism. However, the translation of suspense and 
fear into the spiritual values of the nation-states moral occult is accompanied by 
scenes of subjective fragmentation symptomatic of a cinematic and everyday con- 
flict between socialist humanism and urban alienation and moral seductions. The 
quality of the affects and moods of a counterespionage film may differ from a fam- 
ily drama; however, the defining feature of the melodramatic mode remains—its 
provocation of affect in the service of spiritual values and the excess of that affect 
in relation to those values. 
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Made in the aftermath of threats to Kim Il Sung' sovereignty during the era of 
de-Stalinization in the Soviet Union, A Dangerous Moment addresses the problem 
of South Korean spies working in North Korea in order to subvert its national 
effort at reconstruction. Although it does not contain a love story, it is comparable 
to the South Korean anticommunist counterespionage film The Hand of Destiny in 
its depiction of spies through the generic conventions of crime films, representing 
the Cold War enemy as a criminal organization internally threatening the nations 
sovereignty. It also contains scenes of normative spectatorship and healthy bodies; 
a long circus scene presents a wholesome form of traditional entertainment con- 
trasted to American and South Korean immorality and inauthenticity: jazz music, 
alcohol, counterfeit money, and sexual promiscuity.” 

The proletarian film theorist Chu Min wrote the script for A Dangerous Moment 
in collaboration with Han Sang-un. The story reflects many of Ch'u’s theoretical 
concerns, particularly his critiques of consumer culture and liberal cosmopolitan- 
ism and his advocacy of North Korean national culture as a mass aesthetic experi- 
ence (or total work of art). The story focuses on an elderly bus driver, Kim U-sil 
(Chón Un-bong), who inadvertently assists a South Korean spy ring whose mis- 
sion is to destroy an important factory under construction, but then he heroically 
fights and helps to capture the ringleader. This story about industrial espionage and 
postwar reconstruction under the banner of “increased production, saving output” 
(chtingsan choryak) begins by referring to a real incident of US and South Korean 
economic warfare during the Korean War, which was the production and dissemi- 
nation of counterfeit North Korean hundred-wón notes in an attempt to devalue the 
currency.“ Usil's young adult niece Insun (Chang Yóng-jin) works collecting fees 
on the bus and gives a political speech to the passengers about the DPRK's postwar 
reconstruction efforts in Pyongyang, liberation from Japanese colonial rule, soli- 
darity with African countries, and resistance to US imperialism. When Insun turns 
in the day's earnings, the money counter notices that one of the hundred-wón bills 
is counterfeit; Insun is alarmed, but Usil is not concerned and says they should 
just spend the money. When Insuns young brother and Usil's nephew Ingil (Min 
Pyóng-il) hands another counterfeit bill to her, she reports it to the chief of the 
Home Office. Ingils story to the chief is visualized with a blurred circular frame 
overlaid with non-diegetic music. He was sledding and found a wallet dropped by a 
man later revealed to be Cho Pyóng-hwan (Kim Tong-gyu), a spy for South Korea. 
When he returned the wallet, the man was appreciative and gave Ingil some money. 
He followed Ingil to the art supply store, where the boy tried to purchase some 
drawing paper; however, the salesperson noticed the counterfeit bill. The man left 
and Ingil eventually handed the bill to Insun. The montage of the boy's story cap- 
tures well the child's perspective, with low-angle point-of-view shots of the man's 
face and a somewhat limited perspective on the mysterious and menacing incident. 

The film quickly establishes its moral occult through melodramatic contrasts. 
Usil is not concerned about the counterfeit bills. He is also prone to excessive 
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drinking and tells war stories to a friend at a bar as Cho Pyóng-hwan eats nearby 
and listens secretly to their conversation. Usil also refuses the invitation of his 
women coworkers to go to the circus theater (kogye kükchang) and is therefore not 
a participant in the valorized form of mass spectatorship. Until his heroic act at 
the end, he is a veteran caught between good national subjectivity and his foolhar- 
diness and bad habits. Meanwhile, the leader of the espionage plot, Yi Kyóngch'il 
(Pak Sóp), is introduced as he is boarding the family's bus, right after Insun has 
made her speech and received the approving gazes of the passengers. Before pay- 
ing Insun with what we find out is a counterfeit bill, he steals a seat while a young 
man is offering it to an elderly woman and rudely absorbs himself in his newspa- 
per. Despite the good North Koreans laughing at Yi's lack of concern, he does not 
notice and the friend of the young man is forced to give up her seat for the elderly 
woman. Socialist humanism and morality are contrasted to the everyday selfish- 
ness and inhumanity of someone we soon find out is a South Korean agent. The 
film also creates melodramatic dichotomies between edifying aesthetic education, 
such as children learning to draw the gates of Pyongyang castle, and the subjective 
fragmentation caused by US imperialism and capitalist consumer cultures of jazz 
music and bars. 

In adapting the ideological concerns of Cku Min and Han Sang-un’s scenario 
into cinematic form, Chu Kye-ok employed a number of stylistically remark- 
able camera movements and editing choices to create a living mood embodying 
multiple layers of history, memory, and political signs. One melodramatic tech- 
nique used frequently in North Korean film of the time is superimposition not 
only for typical dissolve transitions but for longer periods within a scene in order 
to express these layered moments. Images of past events in personal or national 
history are superimposed upon a close-up shot of the character experiencing the 
memory; such scenes show the character internal consciousness as well as affec- 
tive facial responses to the memories. This technique creates a variety of moods 
depending on the images and the character's responses: melancholy, nostalgia, 
fear, revolutionary enthusiasm. No matter the specific quality of the mood, its 
affective form is self-reflexivity. According to James Chandler, shot/reverse-shot 
creates self-reflexivity by showing a perspective on an object or character followed 
by a response to that object or character. Flashbacks create self-reflexivity by cut- 
ting back to an image of the character experiencing the memory in the narrative 
present. Superimposition in the North Korean style condenses the self-reflexivity 
of shot/reverse-shot and flashback into a series containing both the objects and the 
character's subjective responses presented simultaneously. 

There are two such scenes in A Dangerous Moment. Usil's nephew Inho (Chu 
Sók-bong) is leading the construction of additions to a factory, and during a 
drunken night out Cho Pyóng-hwan asks Usil to convince his nephew to get 
him a job there, which he does. Working covertly at the factory, Cho sneaks into 
Inho’s office and makes an impression of the keys that unlock the cabinet holding 
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the plans for the factory. During his next meeting with Yi in their dark hideout, 
Yi makes a further demand, which is that Cho set fire to the factory and steal the 
plans before they can change the lock. After Cho refuses, Yi loads his gun and 
asks him if he has already forgotten his meeting in Seoul. The first superimposed 
shot follows: a close-up of a smiling Cho is overlaid with point-of-view shots 
of a US officer offering him piles of money, a sex worker dancing and laughing, 
empty bottles of alcohol on the table, and finally the officer threatening him with 
a gun (as Chos face turns from joy to fear). Although most of the soundtrack 
of the film includes orchestral themes and traditional Korean instrumentation 
during the circus scene, swing jazz plays during the superimposition. Combined 
with the erotic delirium and claustrophobia of the point-of-view shots and the 
final threat of violence by the US officer, the scene aestheticizes an idea that Ch'u 
Min had articulated early on in North Korean film theory: US cultural imperial- 
ism and military imperialism go hand in hand and proper national subjectivity 
requires the rejection of US cultural forms, consumer society, and sexual impe- 
rialism in addition to direct military occupation and violence. As a character 
questioning whether to continue with the plot, Cho is shown to be under the 
threat of violence but also immoral in his choice to give in to vice, money, and 
personal gain. 

A second, contrasting scene of superimposed shots occurs after Ingil recog- 
nizes Cho at a restaurant as the man with the counterfeit hundred-wón bills, 
through a low-angle, blurry point-of-view shot. Yi sees Ingil recognize Cho, fol- 
lows him out of the restaurant, and then comes back in and lies to Usil that a 
boy in a fur hat has been hit by a car. While Ingil and Insun report Cho to the 
police and they arrest him, Usil gets in a car to go to find Ingil. However, Yi gets 
in the backseat and pulls his gun, ordering Usil to drive. Usil sweats profusely in 
an extreme close-up, while a shot from the front of the speeding car captures the 
dirt road in front of them. As the music crescendoes and the scene cuts back to 
Usil's face, superimposed images appear again, but this time the superimposition 
dissolves to a montage sequence depicting the National Liberation Day of Korea. 
With a soundtrack of triumphant patriotic music, a combination of fiction and 
stock documentary footage reminiscent of My Home Village shows the center of 
Pyongyang as a mass of people releases balloons and birds, young women march 
in file, the crowd shouts *Manse;' Ingil rides on Usil’s shoulder, and Kim Il Sung 
tips his hat to the crowd. Rather than the sense of delirious interiority and juxta- 
posed moments in the superimposed shots of Cho and Seoul in the earlier scene, 
the complete dissolve into the hybrid montage places Usil fully within his memory 
and the spectacle of mass patriotism. Cutting back to the present, Usil becomes 
resolute, purposefully crashes the car, and then struggles with Yi in the dirt until 
the police arrive to arrest him. Usil redeems himself from his drunkenness, pride, 
and gullibility by remembering the glory of the North Korean revolution and his 
previous integration into the spectacle of socialism (figure 7). 
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FIGURE 7. In A Dangerous Moment (1958), as the South Korean spy handler Yi holds a gun to 
Kim U-sil's head, images of his memories of North Korean liberation are superimposed over his 
close-up; these memories inspire him to act courageously and patriotically to crash the car and 
subdue Yi. 


These superimposed shots and accompanying soundtrack give melodramatic 
expression to ideology by linking subjective interiority to the social exterior (in 
other words, by connecting memory and national history). The analogies and dif- 
ferences between Cho and Usil epitomize melodramatic counterpoint because 
they suggest that heroes and villains live with similar temptations and confront 
similar moments of moral decision. In addition to these melodramatic moral 
struggles, exciting shots of the Pyongyang cityscape from moving vehicles, sub- 
lime images of the factory's architecture and industrial technology, the spectacle 
of the circus and its acrobats, and a high-contrast mise-en-scéne combine to give 
lively expression to the urban experience of North Korean socialist modernity. 
Like most North Korean films, A Dangerous Moment is realist only in a restricted 
sense based in the melodramatic worldview. Its reality is constituted through a 
combination of the monumental materiality of a capital city and an ideological 
and spiritual struggle over authentic Korean national identity. At the same time, 
the aesthetic and mood of the film are premised on the division of Korean subjec- 
tivity across national, spiritual, and social differences, layered in space and time 
like superimposed cinematic images, never fully integrated into a single national 
body. The power ofthe melodramatic mode lies in this ability to capture subjective 
fragmentation and alienation as much as in its emotional and sentimental pleas to 
national unity, patriotism, and socialist reconstruction. 

Of course, not all early North Korean socialist realist films concerned with 
reconstruction and national identity were set in the city and dealt with urban 
industrialization. The melodramatic mode was equally powerful in depicting 
internal social conflicts between classes in the ongoing process of agricultural col- 
lectivization. The People of Sujónggol (dir. Kim Chi-hak, 1960) is one of many that 
focuses on postwar problems in the countryside. It begins with tragic scenes of the 
protagonist Hyóngch'an (Ch'a Kye-ryong) returning to his small village, Sujónggol, 
and seeing the graves of dead villagers and the rural landscape and infrastructure 
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FIGURE 8. On the left are stills from various documentary films and on the right an advertise- 
ment for The People of Sujónggol (1960), from the August 1960 issue of Chosón Film. 


that had been destroyed by US aerial bombardment. The main social issue 
addressed is the reluctance on the part of landowners, their managers, and their 
allies in the party to join the farmers' union, collectivize their property for agricul- 
tural production, and apply modern science and industrial mechanization to their 
farming tools and practices. While urban films on reconstruction graft the style 
and narratives of Hollywood genre films onto the worldview of socialist realism, 
films on agricultural collectivization and modernization have their foundations in 
Soviet and Chinese socialist realism, aestheticizing the transition from colonial- 
feudal land relations and technologies, as well as village-level political affiliations, 
to modern industrial agriculture led by the party and enacted by the nation-state. 

Despite the film's emphasis on ideology and historical progress, it uses the 
moods of melodrama to express the uneven temporality of the nation-state 
and the lateness of many of the characters to the historical moment of national 
reconstruction and agricultural modernization. Unlike many contemporaneous 
back-to-the-land and development films in South Korea, such as Evergreen Tree 
(dir. Shin Sang-ok, 1961) or Soil (dir. Kwón Yóng-sun, 1960), the story of The Peo- 
ple of Sujónggol is not based on the nationalist, colonial-period back-to-the-land 
novels concerning rural enlightenment projects undertaken by urban college 
graduates. Its ideas of development and the modernization of agriculture are 
socialist and specific to land reform, collectivization, and reconstruction (figure 8). 
Nonetheless, as in the South Korean films, the melodramatic mode and mood 
validate apprehension about the social displacement and loss of personal identity 
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during periods of rapid urbanization and industrialization. The film ends with the 
landowner and his party ally—who spend nights drunk together—getting caught 
trying to burn down the new houses of the farmers union, even after Hyóngch'an 
has invited the union to help plant his rice fields with their scientific methods and 
new technology. With the landowner and his allies out of the way, the union uses 
tractors and plows provided by the state to cultivate his land; the last scene shows 
the farmers working the fields together and celebrating their new working condi- 
tions in typical socialist realist fashion. 

Much of the film focuses on characters caught between the villainous land- 
owner and the heroic revolutionaries, such as Yónggwan, who raises cows and 
manages the landowner's property, and his daughter Tongsuk, who returns to the 
ravaged Sujónggol along with Hyóngchan at the beginning of the film. Although 
not a bad person according to the sympathetic Hyóngchan, Yónggwan fears an end 
to his livelihood and his traditional ways of farming and initially refuses to join the 
union. Only when the landowners ally injures Tongsuk as she tries to stop him from 
burning the farmers new homes does Yónggwan beat and apprehend the land- 
owner and fully commit himself to the union. In the final scene, he remarks how 
much collectivization and mechanized agriculture has improved his life. The stuff 
of melodrama—a society torn between two temporalities, contrapuntal moods and 
characters, the defense of an innocent daughter—allows socialist realism to recog- 
nize the anxieties of rural audiences while also conveying a didactic message about 
the ultimate benefits of collectivization and industrialization. Just as A Dangerous 
Moment represented watching the circus as a wholesome practice in contrast to 
alcohol consumption, Sujónggol attempts to train the cinema audience in its view- 
ing practice diegetically. The People of Sujónggol includes a scene of the villagers 
enjoying a singing performance by Tongsuk, now dressed in hanbok rather than 
her cadre uniform. A later film, Story of a Nurse (Han kanhowón e taehan iyagi, dir. 
O Pyóng-cho, 1971), similarly depicts a screening of a traveling documentary film, 
including images of the audience's patriotic responses. By showing cinema viewers 
how rural people should react to sanctioned spectacles, the film frames national 
culture and spectatorship as integral aspects of economic modernity, postwar 
reconstruction, and anti-feudal land reform. In family dramas, espionage films, 
and rural socialist realism, the melodramatic mode splits identification between 
conflicting temporalities and positionalities but also situates the reintegration 
of subjectivity in the political and cultural project of national reconstruction. 

Later in the 1960s, films on the socialist reality focused more on the Chollima 
work-team movement and the speed campaigns. Defector and former party elite 
Hwang Chang-yóp called this period the golden age of juche thought, when the 
North Korean economy was growing at a good pace and the work-teams repre- 
sented an effective indigenous communism.? In the quintessential Chollima 
work-team film When We Pick Apples (Sagwa ttal ttae, dir. Kim Yóng-ho, 1971) the 
ideological seed is that agricultural workers should remain dedicated to increasing 
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apple production. The leader of the work-team thinks that fallen apples need not 
be harvested because of the abundance produced by the socialist economy, and a 
bride concentrates more on her upcoming wedding than on her work at the coop- 
erative farm. The hero, a young woman named Chóngok, intervenes to inspire the 
workers and the children of the village to respect food production, overcome their 
individualism, and maintain their ideological commitments to Chollima despite the 
country's economic successes?! A comparison between The People of Sujónggol and 
When We Pick Apples shows how dramatically the North Korean economy, particu- 
larly the rural economy, transformed in the 1960s. It also reveals the flexibility ofthe 
melodramatic mode within the political economy of socialist realism. The former 
depicts with sensitivity the hesitancy on the part of farmers to unionize and col- 
lectivize their agricultural labor, as well as the evil acts committed by landowners to 
prevent them. The latter presents an image of an established agricultural utopia in 
the form ofthe village work-team, which is threatened by a regression to individual- 
ity and indolence. This contrast shows how important the melodramatic mode was 
to both projecting better futures and maintaining the idea of a present utopia. 


FATHERLAND LIBERATION WAR MEMORIES 


The aesthetic and narrative construction of North Korean identity in 1960s films 
about the Fatherland Liberation War and the ongoing civil conflict with South 
Korea often emphasizes internal struggle and ideological crisis, rather than draw- 
ing absolute political lines about intra-Korean class conflict (peasant versus large 
landowner), as in films set during the colonial period. This internal ideological and 
identity struggle includes the appearance of moods of pathos and fractured sub- 
jective states that refer to the traumatic historical experiences of national division 
and civil war, while the narrative attempts to elevate affect into ideology through a 
psychological variation of the melodramatic mode. 

Return to the Fatherland, described in the introduction, gives deserved symbolic 
weight to the setting of Kaesóng. Kaesóng is a culturally and politically important 
city that was Korea’s capital between AD 919-1392, during the Koryó Period. The 
thirty-eighth parallel that divided the territories of Soviet and US military gov- 
ernments (1945-1948) runs just north of the city, which initially belonged to the 
Republic of Korea after its establishment in 1948. However, it was captured, recap- 
tured, and captured again, and after the armistice agreement of 1953, it became 
the only major city to change control from South Korea to North Korea as a result 
of the war. Like the protagonist architect Wónil himself, Kaesóng was caught in 
between two nation-states but was finally returned to the fatherland of North 
Korea. As a Kaesóng citizen who would have never lived under Soviet occupation 
or witnessed the North Korean revolution, it is realistic that Wónil is susceptible 
to his classmates anticommunist image of North Korea, even though he tragi- 
cally gets separated from his family. He loses his eldest son and cannot parent his 
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other two children due to this poor decision; however, he nonetheless redeems 
himself as a father on the larger scale of the nation-state by refusing to cede his 
plans to South Korea and designing and building an iconic postwar monument in 
Kaesóng, the Children’s Palace (historically completed two years prior to the film's 
release, in 1961). 

The realistic separation experienced by a Kaesóng family and the reference 
to the historical completion of the Children's Palace give Return to the Father- 
land a sense of verisimilitude. The miraculous reuniting of the family and Wónil's 
contributions to architecture and reconstruction occur in a magical allegorical 
causality connected to state and party ideology. However, in between realism and 
melodrama is the mediation of individual subjectivity and the representation of 
psychological responses to trauma. Like most North Korean productions dealing 
with South Korea, the film attempts to use melodramatic mimesis to contain the 
subjective experience of trauma and the negative mood within a national political 
frame. The point-of-view pan across the Childrens Palace in the opening scene 
presents an architectural sublime, an aesthetic experience of monumental gran- 
deur through which Wónil and his family sublimate the struggles of the previous 
ten years. Wónil tells his personal tragic story within that very public and state- 
sanctioned space. Nonetheless, in representing his experiences of displacement 
and separation, various visual flourishes produce a mood of pathos bordering on 
surrealism (figure 9). 

In a tiny, shadowy apartment in Seoul, a compatriot who sympathizes with 
North Korea plays a melancholic tune on the violin for his wife and Wónil, close- 
ups of his face pressed against the instrument and images of his shadow on the 
wall accentuating their longing and melancholy in the South. The next day, he 
works as a day laborer building a US military installation and witnesses the vio- 
lent expulsion of impoverished families from their homes, showing his helpless- 
ness in confronting the realities of US neocolonialism. The scene dissolves to a 
remarkably composed deep space, low-level shot of a rubble landscape emptied of 
houses; only two military jeeps and a compressed horizon appear in the distance. 
Both these scenes are followed by close-ups of Wónil walking pensively toward the 
camera, deep in thought. Wónil's classmate and his US handler also meet in a dark, 
shadowy office. When Wónil, covered with rain, beats the priest to avenge the 
death of Ingil, the interior of the church is high contrast—almost gothic—and 
the priest shows the hypocrisy of Christianity when he attempts to fend off Wónil 
by wielding the cross on the wall as a weapon. When Wonil escapes to the eastern 
coast and is about to cross over to Japan, rear projection presents a backdrop of 
crashing waves and sunlight piercing a clouded sky and reflecting on the ocean 
surface. He and a helpful fisherman are framed in a mythical landscape and their 
conversation marks the beginning of Wonil’s return journey to North Korea. These 
scenes are exemplary of the "living mood" discussed by Cho Chóng-sik, creating 
vital images of suffering and alienation and establishing the need for an eventual 
redemption of innocence. 
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FIGURE 9. In Return to the Fatherland (1963), Pang Won-il narrates the story of his experience of 
the Korean War in South Korea as images of his memories are superimposed over his close-up. 


These gloomy spaces are accompanied by depictions of poverty, especially 
Ingil’s plight from being a student talented in drawing to becoming homeless 
and joining a group of street children who work for meager meals, to his mur- 
der by the priest's dog. The high contrast images of sinister urban life and the 
realist depiction of poverty contrast melodramatically with the bright, stable, 
medium close-up shots of Wónil's family in North Korea. While social conflict 
exists in the films postwar Kaesóng, particularly in the younger son's psycho- 
logical adjustment to family separation, it is gradually resolved through socialist 
education and the inclusion of women in the project of industrialization. Social 
negativity never manifests aesthetically in the subjective form of the cinematogra- 
phy and editing of the North Korean scenes. Nonetheless, by including extensive 
scenes set in South Korea and exploring the protagonist’s subjective traumas and 
struggles with national division, the film introduces excesses of mood and affect 
that would have remain uncontained within the state master narrative for North 
Korean audience members who actually experienced national division and war 
and may have had relatives on the other side of the Cold War divide. The alle- 
gorical and magical narrative causality and aesthetics of familial reunification and 
national heroism would contrast deeply with many audience members’ real expe- 
riences of the war, including, in the case of Kaesóng specifically, the initial North 
Korean attack of South Korea. Therefore, in referring to negative war memories 
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within a mood of pathos and sentimentality, the melodramatic mode cannot fully 
guarantee that the affects associated with these memories can all be translated 
and recoded at the personal, subjective level into North Korean national pride and 
anticolonial enmity toward the United States and the South Korean puppet state. 

What Elsaesser calls the “soft-pedaling” aspect of melodrama is related to the 
tendency to reserve political enmity for the South Korean government and US mil- 
itary occupation, rather than directing it toward South Koreans themselves.” The 
Choe Hak-sin Family (Choe Hak-sin ti ilga, O Pyóng-jo, 1966) is a telling example 
of how civilian memories of national division and the war are topics that tend 
to introduce affective ambivalence into the narrative and visual forms of North 
Korean cinema; such ambivalence is directed toward not only everyday people 
who affiliate with South Korea but even dominant North Korean state narratives. 
In her reading, Suk- Young Kim translates statements by the director O Pyóng-jo 
to show that the portrayal of a character such as Choe Hak-sin is delicate, even if 
civilian characters who defect are a powerful means of conveying the power and 
truth of an ideology.” During the course of the film, Choe transforms from a pro- 
American Christian minister to a supporter of North Korea, but O states that he 
could not make Choe a neutral character; he had to describe his transformation 
as a complete reversal.?* Choe, as well as his eldest son and ROK soldier Sónggün, 
do not embrace North Korea until the very end. Their ideological changes are 
both very gradual, so while they are not "neutral" characters, like Wónil in Return 
to the Fatherland, they undergo a wrenching transformation as characters caught 
between their idealist beliefs about religion, Korean nationalism, and US imperial- 
ism and the oppression and violence they witness during the South Korean and US 
attack and occupation. Choes complete reversal is not instantaneous. 

The films critique of Christianity is typical of North Korean literature and cin- 
ema that memorializes the Fatherland Liberation War. According to these narra- 
tives, American Christians are colonizers who conspire with the US military to 
oppress and kill Koreans in contradiction to their expressed faith; Korean Chris- 
tians are colonized and misguided and should learn to believe in the Korean 
people and the North Korean revolution rather than God and Christ. The insight 
that the universalist missionary discourses of the United States are a way of mask- 
ing the racial and national exceptionalism of its imperialist projects appears in 
the opening thesis of the film, presented through a voice-over and titles scrolling 
over flames, smoke, and a bombed-out landscape: "American imperialism, which 
is the main ringleader of world reaction on earth, continues to exist, and there 
remain people who harbor illusions about the myths that it spreads concerning 
‘freedom; ‘philanthropy, and ‘aid’ This tragedy about one family is not just a story 
that concerns the past" Made fourteen years after the armistice agreement, the 
film reminds North Koreans of the dangers of believing the mythic Christian and 
democratic ideals disseminated by US imperialism, because as inspiring as the 
ideas of freedom, philanthropy, and aid may be, they mask the global reactionary 
violence of US imperialism and anticommunism. 
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However, through counterpoint the film analogizes Christian belief in God and 
nationalist belief in the people and the state. At the beginning and end, two impor- 
tant discussions concerning belief occur between Choe Hak-sin and Sókche, an 
elder very close to the family. In the first discussion, Choe defends Christianity and 
says that even modern scientific people need a higher power, God, especially during 
a time of war, while Sókche explains that the younger generation criticizes Christi- 
anity as superstition. The second discussion occurs while Sókche is dying in Choe’s 
arms after being shot by American troops and the apocalyptic US aerial bombard- 
ments have commenced. The two elders agree in this final scene that the higher 
power is the Korean people and the North Korean state in their struggles against 
the evils of US imperialism. In this way, the primary melodramatic conflict is not 
between religious belief and scientific reason but what the true objects of belief 
should be. Although the film contrasts the ideologies of Christianity and anticolo- 
nial nationalism, its messaging also depends heavily on a general notion of belief 
(midüm) and the analogous vocabulary, affects, and practices between religion and 
nationalism. Despite the aim of avoiding neutrality, the process of ideological trans- 
formation nonetheless occurs within an existential and a priori mood that frames 
both nationalist and Christian belief as responses—albeit one correct and the other 
incorrect—to the same affective landscape. The melodramatic mode allows for any 
Korean to come to the correct ideological conclusion within this shared affective 
landscape not by discovering a materialist science of history but by redirecting 
the passionate idealism of Christianity toward different political objects. 

Of course, it is through a social realist attention to historical violence and 
suffering that the film can give authenticity to the realizations of Choe and his 
eldest son, Sónggün. The family is at odds internally, as the youngest daughter, 
Sóngmi, is a revolutionary and along with her mother helps the Korean People's 
Army soldier Yóngsu recover in a back room of the family home. Even before 
discovering Yóngsu and feeling unable to kill him, the ROK soldier Sónggün 
struggles with criticism from his mother and Sóngmi for helping to imprison 
and interrogate locals close to the family, particularly Sókche, who we discover, 
through another superimposed flashback, is a surrogate uncle who helped to 
raise him. An American officer conspires with a minister—Choe Hak-sin’s reli- 
gious hero—to use Choe to help control the locals through Christianity. He 
eventually discovers that the officer has killed his other sister, Sóngok, after she 
rejected his advances, which is the final straw. When the officer orders Sónggün 
to execute Sókche, Sónggün refuses and shoots and kills the officer and com- 
mits suicide instead. Then the US attack ensues. By depicting the sympathy that 
Sóngmi and her mother feel for the wounded Yóngsu, the violent arrests and 
interrogations in which Sónggün becomes complicit, and the disrespect toward 
the family by South Korean soldiers searching for Yóngsu, the Christian ideals 
of the Americans and South Koreans contrast with the colonial violence of US 
anticommunism and imperialism. The officers spying, sexual advances, and 
murder of the married and innocent Sóngok are certainly the worst immorality 
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committed against the family, but the officer's immoral actions are contextualized 
within the macropolitical conspiracy between US imperialism and Christianity, 
including the various forms of subjection represented through social realism. 

Choe and Sónggün are the most complex characters in the melodrama because 
they experience the most anguish over the loss of their ideals and also undergo 
the most dramatic psychological and ideological transformations. Despite the 
caricatured Manichaean conflict at its foundation (including Korean actors 
made-up to look like evil, hook-nosed, white Americans), the film is powerful 
and engrossing mainly because of the aesthetically effective way that it captures 
the turmoil these two characters go through as they lose faith in Christianity and 
America in the face of the colonial violence directed at their closest relations. 

Two scenes capture well the way that melodramatic counterpoint presented 
through a sorrowful space and mood prevent the film from devolving into 
characterless propaganda. The first scene occurs upon Sónggüns return to the 
family home, when he and Sóngok sing a patriotic song together while he plays 
the piano. The sound of the music reverberates to the back of the house where, 
unbeknownst to Sónggün, Sóngmi is caring for Yóngsu. Although separated by the 
walls of the house, which stand in for the national division that has come between 
the two soldiers, each character hears and is touched by the siblings’ duet. The 
space of the scene is replete with melodramatic tension as it cuts between the two 
rooms—the house, like the Korean nation, are united through the song but still 
divided by politics. 

The second scene is more formally experimental. When Sónggün stands before 
Sókche and has been ordered to execute him, struggling to keep his eyes open as 
the church bells begin to ring and he begins to drift into a delirium, the scene cuts 
to a point-of-view shot from his perspective and Sókche' image goes in and out 
of focus as Sónggün struggles to aim. Then a relatively long, two-minute mon- 
tage ensues, superimposed upon the image of the church bells swaying with only 
the sound of their ringing. This time, the montage superimposes three images 
at a time—the church bells are constant and Sónggüns agonized face fades in 
and out as other images from the plot of the film overlap: Sókche playing with 
Sónggün as a child and pleading with him in the present, the menacing faces ofthe 
American officer and minister, the officer harassing Sóngok, their mother lying by 
Sdngok’s corpse, Sóngok' husband castigating him for wanting to execute Yóngsu, 
and the officer shooting their mother. After this montage, Sónggün cannot bring 
himself to follow the order and fires at the tree above Sókche's head and then, 
after being scolded, kills the officer and commits suicide as the American troops 
march in. Of course, this dramatic turn to internal consciousness and the lay- 
ers of Sónggün's memory at the height of the melodramatic conflict and action 
emphasizes ideological transformation. However, it also renders the struggle of 
the South Korean soldier with sensitivity to both his colonial position vis-à-vis 
powerful Americans and his unbearable regret. 
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The scene of patriotic music uniting Koreans across national division, as well 
as the extended and delirious montage showing the internal consciousness of a 
South Korean soldier, contrast with the later hesitancy in North Korean film to 
portray South Korean soldiers or their memories in films about the war. Perhaps 
the most well-known North Korean film on the war, Wolmi Island (Wolmido, dir. 
Cho Kyóng-sun, 1982), tells the story of a small group of soldiers and civilians who 
for three days defend Wolmi Island against the United States' Inchon invasion. It 
is a melodramatic story about victimization, redemption of innocence, and duty 
toward the state, party, and leader in the face of death. South Korean soldiers do 
not appear; they are lumped together with the UN forces and referred to vaguely 
as the enemy. The only flashback scene occurs at a night gathering when a young 
woman radio operator, who is later killed, sings a patriotic and leader-centered 
song accompanied by the cook and his accordion ("dead or alive, we are in your 
embrace"). Tracking in one-by-one on the faces of the singer and two men listen- 
ing to the song, the scene focus-fades to each character's nostalgic memory of 
their home village: a soldier happily farms land gained through revolution, the 
radio operator walks through a field and reads with her sister, and the commander 
of the troop meets his lost love in a grove. Memories of revolution and war are 
idealized to the point that every personal memory refers directly to the message 
of the song: all losses and all innocent moments of the past are redeemed in the 
consummation of one’s duty to the state and the leader, which is in death. By 1982, 
war memories had achieved a stable format and gone were many ofthe fascinating 
moments of mutual haunting between the nation-people and the state that we find 
in 1960s cinema.” Concomitantly, there was a reining in of the formal and aes- 
thetic experimentation that went into representing the intense ideological strug- 
gles, fragmentations of identity, and inclusions of South Korean perspectives that 
we find in a film such as The Choe Hak-sin Family. Later films on the war, at least 
from the fascinating and complex The Fate of Kum Hui and Un Hui (Kümhüi wa 
Ünhüi iii unmyóng, dir. Pak Hak, 1974) onward, tended to render more transparent 
and homogeneous the subjectivity of cinema and politics and limited extended 
reflection on the origins of psychological and somatic trauma in national division. 


REVOLUTIONARY OPERA AND THE RETURN 
TO THE TOTAL WORK OF ART 


The production of the North Korean films most well-known outside of North 
Korea corresponded to the turn from socialist realism to juche realism in Chosón 
Film in 1967. These include two of the celebrated classics based on theatrical 
operas: Sea of Blood and The Flower Girl. While the films discussed thus far in 
this chapter deal with ideological, psychological, and political problems internal 
to the North Korean state and its civil and anticolonial conflicts with South Korea 
and the United States, these two films return to the Japanese colonial period and 
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use the melodramatic mode, combined with operatic elements, to re-mythologize 
the North Korean state and its origins. Both films depict a family's extreme suf- 
fering under Japanese colonial rule and the Korean landlord class that it histori- 
cally propped up. Imprisonment, blinding, and death are followed by the eventual 
coming-into-consciousness of the remaining family members through the inter- 
vention of national consciousness and the party. These films on the revolutionary 
traditions narrate the individual's emergence out of unconscious victimization 
into conscious activity, forging various analogies between this movement and the 
unfolding of national history. The climax redeems oppression by way of naturalized 
connections between the individual hero, the family, the nation, and the party.” 
They utilize a larger-than-life aesthetic; in the words of Kim Jong Il, they "aim 
high,” representing individual lives as bound to the collective mission to liberate 
the nation from colonial incursion.” It is a shared experience of oppression and 
sympathy with others suffering that gives rise to group identification and partisan 
struggle. Subjects gain political agency and correct political ideas by recognizing, 
more through shared emotion than political savvy, that their personal and familial 
suffering is enmeshed with the macropolitical conflicts of the colonized nation 
and the emergent nation-state. In contrast to the genre films on socialist recon- 
struction and films that were working through the recent memories of the Korean 
War in an ideological fashion, these revolutionary opera films return to many of 
the cinematic conventions established during the North Korean revolution itself. 
However, there are significant differences between these films and My Home 
Village, particularly in relation to montage, mood, and music. My reading of My 
Home Village emphasizes how the montages at the film's climax express revolution- 
ary enthusiasm and have an ontological relationship with the history of the North 
Korean revolution due to the inclusion of documentary stock footage. Although 
there are certainly scenes of revolutionary enthusiasm and ecstasy in juche real- 
ist films of the 1960s and 1970s, the exclusion of stock footage, the intensifica- 
tion of pathos and suffering, and the adaptation of operatic elements in films such 
as Sea of Blood and The Flower Girl entail a new version of the total work of art 
(figure 10), one reminiscent of Wagner's intermedial conception. My Home Village 
incorporates explicative subtitles and intertitles to provide narrative and historical 
information: the character Kwanp'il joined the partisan resistance; Japan subjected 
Koreans to forced labor; Kim Il Sung defeated the Japanese empire and eventually 
returned from the Soviet Union. These titles establish connections between the 
films fictional narrative and its historical referentiality. These nods to documen- 
tary realism do not appear in the revolutionary opera films, which depend even 
more on the music (Gr. melo-) and expressivity of the melodramatic mode for their 
referential illusion. Although the characters do not sing diegetically, Sea of Blood 
and The Flower Girl are based on two of the five great revolutionary operas, and 
the melancholic themes and lyrics of their music accentuate the embodied suffer- 
ing and heightened sentimentality. The sublime beauty of the films combination 
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FIGURE 10. In The Flower Girl (1972), Kkotpun and her younger sister Sunhüi mourn the 
death of their mother as the operatic soundtrack plays. The integration of image, music, and 
political ideology mark the return to cinema as a total work of art. 


of sight, sound, and language conveys the films ideological perspective on history. 
This further aestheticization of politics and history changes the terms by which we 
might understand the historical referentiality of Sea of Blood and The Flower Girl. 
In My Home Village, accuracies and inaccuracies about history are obvious, and 
they can be discerned by comparing and contrasting the documentary historical 
claims with the historical record. The aestheticization of the revolution in revo- 
lutionary operas, detached from the concerns of realism and conveyed primar- 
ily through the structuring expressive mood of operatic melodrama, attempts to 
occlude the historical gap between the organic events of the revolution and the 
reinvigoration of the national mythology of anticolonial guerrilla resistance begin- 
ning in the late 1960s. 

These cinematic portrayals of colonial oppression and guerrilla revolution are 
not realist in the sense that they reflect the complex historical reality of Japanese 
colonialism (1910-1945). However, as quasi-mythical texts, they shape the hyper- 
reality of North Korean national history during an era when the anti-Japanese par- 
tisan revolution of Kim Il Sung and party leadership again rose to the forefront of 
cultural production.” Toward the end of The Flower Girl, set in the 1930s, Chollyong 
escapes from a Japanese prison and leads peasant rebellions, in part to save his sis- 
ters (the captured flower girl, Kkotpun, and the younger Sunhüi, who was blinded 
by collaborationist landlords). At the height of the narrative arc, when he argues 
that a larger revolt is necessary, a medium close-up shows Chóllyong embracing 
his sisters and crying as he explains the colonial class structure and the historical 
reasons for the plight of the Korean nation. He conveys the ideological seed of the 
film—that a stateless nation cannot survive—in the most direct terms at the height 
of the bittersweet emotion of the family reunion. This discursive unveiling of the 
seed at the climax of the film is similar to the second discussion between Choe 
Haksin and Sókche in The Choe Hak-sin Family. However, by setting the story in 
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the colonial period, the problem of the mutual haunting of nation-people and state 
can be sublated somewhat because of the lack of competing Korean nation-states. 
Because US neocolonialism operates through the granting and manipulation of 
national self-determination among the anticommunist states that it occupies, 
North Korean cinematic rhetoric about sovereignty in the post-Korean War era 
could not depend on the same colonial binary of exploited stateless nation and 
self-governing nation-state that appears in The Flower Girl. One reason that the 
films considered to be quintessentially juche realist are set during the Japanese 
colonial period is that this setting allows for a clearer articulation of the lack of 
Korean subjectivity under colonialism and its recuperation through revolution. 
The only characters who live between colonizer and colonized are the large land- 
owners, and they are invariably represented as purely evil collaborators. The com- 
plex divided subjects of early films on the Korean War do not appear and there is 
little experimentation in cinematic form dedicated to capturing these characters’ 
interiorities. Therefore, rather than seeing a persistent emphasis on the Japanese 
colonial period from the late 1940s onward, these classics should rather be under- 
stood as belonging to an era when the debates on the meaning of juche gave way 
to a master narrative of national origins and national leadership dependent on the 
aestheticization of a period that was gradually becoming the distant past. At 
the same time, because The Flower Girl unfolds in the composite tense, it is far from 
ideologically seamless. Even the most direct expression of the ideological seed of 
the film, Chóllyongs speech, implicitly asks the audience to consider whether or 
not the contemporary North Korean state, thirty years later in 1972, has brought 
about the redemption of the Korean people from the suffering of colonialism. 

Not all films on colonial-period partisanship are operas. This form of heroism 
was attributed to a non-communist nationalist of the colonial period in the biopic 
An Chunggiin Shoots Itó Hirobumi (An Chunggün Idüngbangmun ŭl ssoda, dir. Öm 
Kil-són, 1979), which celebrates the historical person who resisted Japanese colo- 
nialism by shooting the Japanese resident-general in Harbin, China, in 1909. It is 
rendered most sublimely in the three parts of Five Guerrilla Brothers (dir. Choe Ik- 
kyu, 1968), set during the Japanese colonial period, in which dramatic long shots 
of the mountainous Korean landscape present a sublime object for contemplation 
and for political commitment to what Carl Schmitt called the telluric struggle of 
the partisan in the colonial war.? The turn to the Japanese colonial period is more 
about developing the icon of the anticolonial partisan as the foundational hero of 
national history. However, the intermedial connections with opera are emblem- 
atic of the aestheticization of history and the attempt to create an immersive total 
work of art devoid of any instigation to make comparisons with documented his- 
tory. In the fully aestheticization of politics and history through opera and the 
melodramatic mode, counterpoint in excess of ideology becomes less explicitly 
perceptible in narrative conflict or the interiority of characters and becomes an 
aspect of the affective excess itself (or its fallacy). For such immersive films, the 
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points of overidentification, misidentification, or disidentification on the part 
of the audience are no doubt present, although impossible to quantify or mea- 
sure. The excess of pathos and musical expressivity in a spectacle of history can 
lead to all these responses because there is no entirely unconscious immersion of 
the consumer of socialism or the national people in the aesthetic experience of the 
film and therefore no entirely unconscious inculcation of the version of history 
that is aestheticized. 


3 


Fantastic Folk 
Beyond Realism 


As in much of global cinema, there is a close affinity between melodrama and the 
fantastic in the North Korean film industry, due in part to the inherent mythologi- 
cal quality of many juche realist films. Because of the attention to the everyday in 
1950s and 1960s North Korean melodramatic films, most of them remain in the 
realm of the mundane. However, through the reinvigoration of the total work of 
art through operatic elements and the dominance, beginning in the late 1960s, 
of epic representations of party leadership and the anticolonial guerrilla move- 
ments, there was a stronger tendency to push the melodramatic mode toward the 
mythological. The primary mythologies of North Korean film include elements 
such as the heroic exploits of the anticolonial guerrilla movement, the infallibility 
and generosity of the leader, and the inviolable goodness of the oppressed Korean 
people. These are not myths in the supernatural sense, but rather, in the language 
of Roland Barthes, they belong to a second-order semiotic system.! Such mytholo- 
gies are metalanguages that take signifiers, the final terms of a linguistic system, 
and transform them into the first terms of a second-order mythical system.? For 
example, the common image of a partisan revolutionary combatting the Japanese 
signifies, in the linguistic system, the anticolonial movement. However, in juche 
realist films, the figure of the partisans become more than a signifier of a historical 
signified; they are the signification of moral and political purity, heroic willpower, 
and the perfection of party leadership. Barthes addresses bourgeois mytholo- 
gies and argues that while myth exists on the left, it does not penetrate the whole 
of everyday life in the same way as bourgeois language. Bourgeois language is 
detached from materiality, production, and revolution, and therefore more prone 
to becoming a metalanguage. However, it is telling that Barthess main example 
of left-wing myth is Stalinism and the Stalin myth, and North Korea and its film 
industry are an example of how state socialist representations of revolution, party, 
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and leader become a mythology? These mythologies make claims on reality 
through the referential illusion of the melodramatic mode—the real incarnation 
of ideas and the moral occult through affects. 

This chapter will examine how North Korean films that indulge in supernatural 
and fantastic elements are mythological like the melodramas of juche realism but 
present alternative moods that challenge its dominant concepts of sovereignty and 
subjectivity. Following Csicsery-Ronay, if realisms furtively rely on "inherited eth- 
ical-mythic structures underlying the concrete details of quotidian existence,” then 
they often have a dialectical relationship with what Samuel R. Delany calls *mun- 
dane fiction? One possible mediating mode in this dialectic is melodrama. In the 
case of North Korean cinema, melodrama and melodramatic moods work simi- 
larly in juche realist and fantastic films; in each case they mark a departure from 
verisimilitude to the affective expression of a moral occult. Of course, the moral 
occult is tied to the nation-people, typically pitting the good and noble Koreans 
against foreign aggressors and their collaborators. Fantastic films also employ the 
melodramatic mode and the moral occult to tell the story of the nation-people. 
However, because they are usually set in the distant past or in a utopia (in the 
neutral sense of non-place), their class politics often do not map clearly onto 
the modern nation’s history of imperialism, colonialism, and revolution. The 
subject of history is not the modern nation-people (inmin) per se, but rather 
the villagers or common folk (paeksóng) of the past, a class that would include 
all the peasants, artisans, fishermen, and small merchants who had no broad 
political and economic power within the feudal system. By taking up or creat- 
ing folktales and popular myths and visualizing them with special effects and the 
mise-en-scène of period drama (sagük), North Korean fantastic films transform 
the common folk into a magical subject of history and revolution. 

However, to see how fantastic films share mythologies with realism through 
melodrama but still present distinct ideas of sovereignty and subjectivity, it is nec- 
essary to look beyond their own purported historical referentiality (i.e., their his- 
torical settings) and toward their moods. Tzvetan Todorov' study of the fantastic 
in terms of the affect of hesitancy in the face of the supernatural is important 
for seeing how fantastic North Korean films challenge some of the conventions 
of the melodramatic mode, including the way melodramatic moods express an 
uncertain national history and identity. For Todorov, the primary characteristic 
of the fantastic is the moment when the protagonist, and the reader by way of 
identification, hesitates in the face of a supernatural phenomenon. Can the super- 
natural phenomenon be explained according to the laws of reason? This is the 
nagging question that defines the fantastic for Todorov. He also locates the fantas- 
tic in the middle of a continuum between the uncanny and the marvelous, each 
of which extends indefinitely away from the fantastic, encompassing a myriad of 
texts. In the broad genre of the pure uncanny, "events are related which may be 
readily accounted for by the laws of reason, but which are, in one way or another, 
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incredible, extraordinary, shocking, singular, disturbing or unexpected.’ The 
uncanny would include many detective fictions, thrillers, and melodramas. In 
the pure marvelous, on the other hand, “supernatural elements provoke no partic- 
ular reaction either in the characters or in the implicit reader. It is not an attitude 
toward the events described which characterizes the marvelous, but the nature 
of these events?* In other words, the pure marvelous is not defined by a hesitat- 
ing reaction to the supernatural; supernatural events are accepted as reasonable 
within the diegesis. Todorov also discusses in detail two transitory subgenres, the 
fantastic-uncanny and the fantastic-marvelous, that exist between the fantastic 
and these other two genres on the continuum. These subgenres "include works 
that sustain the hesitation characteristic of the true fantastic for a long period, but 
ultimately end in the marvelous or the uncanny?” In other words, the supernatural 
event is ultimately found to have a reasonable explanation (the uncanny) or is 
found to belong to a larger supernatural world (the marvelous). 

Todorov's taxonomy of genre brings up many issues of border and exception 
that film and literary theorists have worked through with more attention to the 
historicity and process of the circuits of text, reception, and criticism, as well as 
the formal contradictions between the semantic and syntactic elements of genre. 
Nevertheless, by locating the defining feature of the genre of the fantastic in the 
realm of affect—that is, in the moment of hesitation— Todorov's theory resonates 
with my discussion of the melodramatic mode as being defined by its mood. The 
melodramatic moods of suspense, melancholy, and lateness are comparable to 
Todorov's hesitation. Of course, hesitation about a supernatural event is not typi- 
cally the same kind of hesitation that characterizes melodramatic moods. How- 
ever, crossover exists between the melodramatic mode, with its hybridization of 
historical referentiality with magical causality and a sense of fatedness, and the 
fantastic, with its suspension of a clear decision about the rational or supernatural 
determinacy of events. Furthermore, both melodrama and the fantastic are medi- 
ated by primary affects connected to the act of waiting and late arrival, not to men- 
tion spectrality and the hauntedness of mundane life by occult forces. 

As Immanuel Kim has pointed out, analyses of North Korean politics and 
media tend to overstate the degree of ideological homogeneity and uniformity, 
and family comedies and other genres concerned with everyday life are an important 
contrast to dominant state and party mythologies.’ Another possibility opened up 
by the centering of political myth is to move even further away from the mundane, 
the rational, and the historical and include supernatural events. Politically speak- 
ing, the effects of the inclusion of supernatural events vary. They can be used to 
validate explicitly the mythology and cosmology of official ideology, to veil a social 
critique of the regime, or to follow the counterpoint of melodrama and combine 
these two possibilities. Just as significant as the political and allegorical dimensions 
of supernatural events in North Korean cinema, however, is how they restructure 
melodramatic affect—lateness, pathos, sympathy—around the hesitation toward 
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the supernatural discussed by Todorov. Many North Korean films with supernatu- 
ral elements draw from folktales and fantasy myths and according to Todorov's 
strict taxonomy would belong to the fantastic-marvelous because they eventually 
show the supernatural events to be unremarkable aspects of a fully magical world. 
However, the turning points of their narratives are often moments of uncertainty 
when historical referentiality suddenly gives way to the supernatural. What is held 
in abeyance for the duration of the fantastic film is not necessarily whether there 
might be a reasonable explanation for the supernatural event but how the fantas- 
tic-marvelous story and aesthetic relate to the opening realist frame and therefore 
to the realist genres that are dominant in the film industry as a whole. Therefore, 
even when the diegesis is fully supernatural, a question of referentiality, a dialecti- 
cal relationship with the ostensibly realist genres, remains in play. 

Adaptations of folktales began in North Korea with Tale of Chunhyang 
(Ch'unhyangjón, dir. Yan Yong-gyu, 1958) and Tale of Simchóng (Simchongjon, dir. 
Pak Pyóng-su, 1957). That many fantastic films are also period dramas (sagitk) 
set during the Koryó period (AD 918-1392) or the Chosón period (1392-1897) 
adds to the sense of historical distance, allowing the modern and contemporary 
history of Korea to appear only symbolically or tangentially within the synthesis 
of supernatural events with representations of peasant rebellion against the feudal 
system. Suk-Young Kim argues that because it predates the socialist revolution 
and unassailable state leadership of North Korea, theater and cinema have not 
focused on figures from the feudal past and have viewed it negatively.'? Although it 
is true that the number of period dramas set prior to the twentieth century is lower 
than in South Korea, it is notable that some of the most popular North Korean 
films—including Hong Kildong (dir. Kim Kil-in, 1986) and Pulgasari (dir. Chóng 
Kón-jo and Shin Sang-ok, 1985) —are based on folktales and use the distant past as 
a backdrop. To explain the appeal of period dramas based on folktales, one should 
consider their incorporation of the fantastic and consider the new kinds of reflec- 
tion on history and reality that the fantastic creates. 

Hesitancy toward the question of referentiality is the primary mood of North 
Korean supernatural films; the fantastic folk of supernatural films are not alle- 
gorically equal to the nation-people of juche realism. The nation-people emerge 
organically out of the historical conditions of colonialism and civil war, whereas 
the fantastic folk tend to battle against mythical versions of feudal lords, the Sino- 
centric dynastic system, and the early modern Japanese invasion. Even more than 
revolutionary operas, fantastic films elevate the folk to a supernatural and tran- 
shistorical subject, creating a fully mythical version of ethnicity. This separation 
of the folk struggle and folk origins from a modern notion of historical processes 
pushes North Korean cinema yet further away from historical materialism and 
also takes the struggle of the folk out of the project of modern nation-building. 
If the modern state is haunted by the death of the nation-people, to which it can 
never be fully adequate, the fantastic folk create a temporal distance from this 
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modern problem while never fully circumventing it, because of the intractable 
allegorical connections to the modern historical present. Rendering the folk fan- 
tastic does not have a transparently hegemonic or subversive effect, but it changes 
the framing of the melodramatic allegory so that the historical and political refer- 
ences become more obscure or fungible. Therefore, the hesitation ofthe fantastic is 
also a matter of medium and form; it concerns an audiences hesitation in the face 
of the end of cinematic realism and the beginning of fantastic spectacle. Perhaps 
the introduction of fantastic elements was a matter of creating more mass appeal 
for North Korean films domestically and abroad—in other words, a simple consid- 
eration of entertainment— but it also had unintended effects. 

The fantastic folk have no clearly defined moment of historical origin, such 
as the Japanese colonial period. On the one hand, this can make the Korean folk 
appear eternal and transform ethnicity into something purely mythological (and 
hence potentially powerful ideologically). On the other hand, the fantastic folk's 
enemies and historical mission are somewhat more ambiguous. Assuming that 
period dramas are always also about the historical present, the question arises 
what the allegorical connections might be between the fantastic folk of the film 
and the real national subject of the historical present. North Korean realism tries 
to make that connection as obvious as possible by explaining how the struggle 
against Japanese and US imperialism continues. But for fantastic films set in the 
ancient past, the heroes are heroes of the common folk, not the Korean nation 
per se, and the enemies are often class enemies. There is a manifest sense that 
the eternal struggle of the fantastic folk may not map onto the politics of North 
Korean nation-building. Hesitation in the face of the supernatural is one affect 
within the melodramatic mode of these fantastic films that makes the politics of 
their moods ambiguous and their stories potentially more universal and utopian 
than national history." 


MAGICAL SOCIALIST REALISM 


Tale of Hüngbu (dir. Kim Sóng-gyo and Yi Sóng-hwan, 1963) is based on a pansori 
fiction recorded in writing during the Chosón period. There are numerous mod- 
ern fictional, cinematic, and animated versions of the story, including fiction by 
major writers of colonial Korea (Ch'ae Man-sik) and South Korea (Choe In-hun) 
and a recent South Korean film version, Heung-boo: The Revolutionist (dir. Cho 
Kün-hyón, 2018)." Interpretations of the story include historical studies that try 
to discern from the text the consciousness and imagination of Chosón-era people, 
philosophical studies that read the primary conflict between the brothers Hüngbu 
and Nolbu as a Hegelian dialectic, and Marxist studies that anachronistically dis- 
cuss their class dynamic in terms of capitalist alienation.” The variety of possible 
readings show the cultural richness of the story in multiple contexts in Korea. 
The 1963 North Korean film adaptation reflects the context of post-revolutionary 
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socialist humanism, particularly in its melodramatic contrast between the greed 
and sloth of the elder brother, Nolbu (T'ae Ül-min), and the moral goodness of 
the humble and kind Hüngbu (Kim Se-yóng). The film hybridizes the fantastic 
narrative of a folktale with a local socialist realism film style. Although structured 
by the typical moods of melodrama, the moral and political meaning of super- 
natural events and the affect of hesitation in the face of them directs melodrama's 
temporality of waiting and late arrival toward the mystery of magical phenomena. 
Melodrama provides some consistency between realism and the fantastic within 
the hybrid aesthetic, while the fantastic transforms the allegories of the melodra- 
matic mode even further away from historical referentiality toward a mystical and 
decontextualized moral occult. As explained above, the political and ideological 
effects of this hybrid aesthetic are ambiguous. 

Studies of magical realism have tended to focus on contemporary literature and 
the synthesis of fantastic indigenous cultural traditions with the modern novel 
form." As a film that precedes the practice and label of magical realism in the 
international literature market, there is no artistic or contrived cultural synthesis 
to the fantastic narrative and aesthetic of Tale of Hüngbu. The story follows closely 
the original folktale, which already contains proto-socialist moral ideals expressed 
through supernatural events. When their father passes away, Nolbu tricks his 
brother cutting him out of the inheritance of the family home and property. 
Hüngbu lives humbly in poverty while Nolbu is lazy and enjoys living off of his 
inheritance. Nolbu and his equally pernicious wife appropriate food that Hüngbu 
has gathered for his children. Nolbu hits Hüngbu's daughter when she steps on a 
paper spirit tablet (chibang) that has blown off the table during a chesa (ancestor 
worship) ritual. He refuses to provide any rice or money to Hüngbu, even to feed 
his hungry children, forcing the family to migrate to the mountains, clear some 
land, and become farmers and clothing artisans. Three different socialist realist- 
style montages represent the joyful labor of the family clearing the land, planting 
crops, and making clothes. However, the kind Hüngbu gives his meager profits 
away to a struggling young girl in the marketplace for her sick mother's medica- 
tion. Upon his wifes urging, he reluctantly returns to Nolbu again to request assis- 
tance, but his brother again refuses to help with rice or a bit of money. He refuses 
to call him younger brother (tongsaeng) and beats him with a stick. Desperate for 
money, Hüngbu agrees to receive punishment in place of a criminal, which upsets 
his wife; however, he refuses to go through with it when he realizes that another 
man waiting to be punished has received a higher rate from the same man, stating 
that he does not want that "dirty money? 

The scenes of the first half of the film are typical socialist realist depictions 
of feudal land relations. Because the film is set during the Chosón period, the 
economic system depicted does not have all the same characteristics as the colo- 
nial-period system of My Home Village or The Flower Girl. There is no Japanese 
army, no colonial prisons, and no collusion between colonial capitalism and the 
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system of large landowning and tenant farming. However, the costuming, editing, 
and cinematography—such as a low angle of framing for Nolbu and a high angle 
of framing for Hüngbu— present the class relationship similar to the way peasants 
and landlords are presented in films set during the colonial period. These shots, 
along with the dramatic and melancholy music, establish an aesthetic analogy 
between period dramas and socialist realism pertaining to social class and poverty, 
even if the period settings are different. The class conflict between peasants and 
landowners, which North Korean realism situates in the national problem of colo- 
nization and the class problem of the colonial economic system, is elevated into a 
nearly eternal moral struggle between humble commoners (paeksóng) dedicated 
to mutual aid and those greedy for property. Although the meaning of the folktale 
would seem to be consonant with, or even prefigure, state socialism, the revolu- 
tionary party, state, and leadership are absent from the period folktale, opening 
new possibilities for political signification. 

The supernatural events that make up the most memorable part of the folktale 
begin only in the last third. After setting up a nesting shelf for a swallow on the 
wall of his family’s home, Hüngbu fights off a snake, saves a baby swallow, and 
nurses it with his family before returning it to its nest. The swallow survives 
and can leave the nest. A voice-over describes the winter migration path of the 
swallow while typical North Korean cinematic images of nature romanticize 
the landscape. The following spring, the swallow returns and drops a seed from 
its nest, which Hüngbu decides to plant, knowing the bird has returned from the 
south. The first supernatural shots show the massive gourds on the vines that grow 
from the seed, which are crosscut and contrasted with shots of his brother Nolbu 
gnawing on expensive meat at home (meat-eating being a common sign of large 
landownership in mundane films such as My Home Village and The Flower Girl). The 
first gourd they harvest is so heavy that Hüngbu and his wife must cut it in half with 
a large saw. The scene again invokes socialist realism, despite the artisanal rather 
than industrial nature of the labor, as lyrical music accompanies the rhythm of 
their sawing. The couples diegetic singing and rhythmic swinging, the close-ups 
of the faces of the onlooking children, and the subtitles that provide the emotive 
lyrics to the audience create a joyful mood glorifying the labor of the family. Then 
the giant gourd opens, revealing a nice house sitting in mist (figure 11). Two ghostly 
women walk down the stairs carrying some treasures. They bow to the family and 
say in unison that they have brought good fortune from the south. The inside of the 
house is immaculate and has a very large storehouse of rice and many reams of silk. 

Nolbu finds out that his brother has become wealthy and visits his house, where 
he damages the garden and the paper wall before gazing at the furniture and trea- 
sures. After Hüngbu tells him about the magic swallow, he takes a swallow from 
its nest and throws it to the ground. He ties a string around the bird and then 
grows his own giant gourds from its seeds, trying to replicate his brother's success. 
However, his ploy and his prayers do not pay off. In an analogous scene, he has 
two servants cut the giant gourd with a saw. Nolbu and his wife watch them and 
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FIGURE 11. On the left, as Hüngbu and his family saw open the magic gourd as they sing a 
folk song from the source texts, whose lyrics appear on screen. On the right, the opened gourd 
reveals a large house for them. 


sway rhythmically, but do none of the work themselves. And instead of treasures, 
the gourd reveals three yangban ghosts and their debt collector, who demand 
payment. Nolbu decides to saw open another gourd against his wifes advice, but 
they have to do it themselves because their servants have abandoned them. This 
time monks appear and encircle Nolbu, castigating him for his greed. The third 
gourd produces bandits who beat him and steal his possessions. Finally, the fourth 
gourd that they open unleashes a storm that destroys their house. In midst of 
these scenes, the film cuts to Hüngbu as he shares his silk and rice freely with his 
fellow commoners. 

The combination of socialist realism with a folktale creates the conditions 
for the hesitation that typifies the fantastic. Because the characters belong to the 
magical and marvelous world of the folktale, they do not express this hesitation 
in the face of the supernatural or question the possibility of the events that they 
experience and witness. However, the hesitation could be better described as an 
ongoing tension between the realist genre of the first two-thirds ofthe film and the 
allegorical speculation enabled by the turn to the fantastic. The first part ofthe film 
provokes sympathy for the kind and humble Hüngbu and his family. What does 
one make of the moment when the first gourd cracks open, smoke fills the mise- 
en-scéne, and the large house appears between the two halves of the rind? Because 
the folktale is widely known, one cannot expect great surprise or hesitation at the 
initial moment of the supernatural event. What would more likely cause hesita- 
tion, contemplation, and cognition in the audience is the question of how the 
mood of wonder at the supernatural elements of the folktale relate to or are inte- 
grated into the dominant conventions of socialist realism. When the two ghosts 
approach Hüngbu's family, speak in unison, and hand them trays of goods, how 
does this magical reward and justice for the goodness and hard work of Hüngbu's 
family relate to the film's familiar depictions of labor and social classes? What is 
theallegorical meaning ofthe fantastic aesthetic of the supernatural in this synthe- 
sis of it with socialist realism? 
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Part of the answer to these questions lies in the melodramatic mode. As ana- 
lyzed in The Newlyweds, socialist realist films of the 1950s and 1960s presented 
mythologies of a socialist economy that would provide for those who dedicate 
themselves to economic development. The melodramatic mode—its temporality 
of lateness and its mood of melancholic psychological struggle—permeate these 
fictions and link the films to other genres. It allows the film to present a moral 
occult of socialist humanism, gender equality, and the nuclear family working 
against tendencies toward moral iniquity, oppressive paternalism, and the temporal 
lag of family traditionalism. In the case of Tale of Hiingbu, the dominant mytholo- 
gies of socialist realism become supernatural myths—Hungbu’s humility and kind- 
ness are rewarded and Nolbu' greed and laziness are punished, both magically. The 
melodramatic mode, with its synthetic and trans-genre capacities, is able to create 
analogies between the mythological world of socialist realism and the fantastic 
world of the folktale, with their shared material and spiritual rewards for goodness 
and morality. The Korean people are not a historical subject formed through the 
resistance to colonialism and postwar reconstruction. Rather, they are a transhis- 
torical subject whose origin is the commoners of a mythical and distant past. Like- 
wise, the enemies of the commoners are not the historical enemies of the North 
Korean revolution, the large landowners who collaborated with the Japanese, but 
the lure of greed among the commoners themselves (Nolbu is visited by ghosts 
of the ruling yangban class, who demand payment of debts). Instead of economic 
and social conditions producing a certain outcome through a kind of allegorical 
causality, a magical nature intervenes to establish a more just social order. 

Melodrama’s turn to the fantastic re-enchants the good folk, giving them a 
mythical status supported by this magical nature—the sparrow, the seed, the gourd, 
and the ghosts. In the passage from mundane mythology to the supernatural, the 
folk and its heroes are glorified beyond the bounds of real nature and history. 
According to the story’s original folktale philosophy, the tale is about the rewards 
that nature provides for those who are kind, humble, and good and the destruc- 
tion by those who are greedy and try to manipulate the natural order for personal 
gain. On the other hand, the palimpsest of the folktale and the socialist realist 
aesthetic conveys that being kind, humble, and good entails doing the labor of 
the folk and sharing the spoils of nature with them. If the role of the fantastic 
folk is to act in accordance with the supernatural, the connection between this 
role and the historical role of the national people represented in realist genres 
remains unclear. Because the magical sparrow provides for Hüngbu and his fam- 
ily and punishes Nolbu for his greed, the modern governmental role of the party, 
state, and leader as the representative of the interests of the people is rendered 
metaphysical through symbolism or set aside completely. The film questions all 
the philosophical and ideological presuppositions of juche thought as a human- 
centered philosophy, rendering magical what is supposed to derive from man, 
who is “the master of everything and decides everything” It remains unclear 
if the supernatural nonhuman elements function as symbols for secular human 
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actors, or if they represent what exists beyond human will and human action. The 
setting of the distant past explains the absence of human subjectivity to the mod- 
ern viewer, without eliminating the persistent question of the relationship between 
the vague period setting and the contemporary moment. The mood of hesitancy 
and wonder, punctuated by folk songs, the laboring body, and the emotive expres- 
sion of naive humility of Hüngbu's family provide a backdrop for this question of 
the role of magical thinking in socialist realism. The moods of the fantastic, then, 
serve an affectively critical function, opening a space within it for a folk that is not 
yet a nation-people. 


LEGENDARY BANDITS 


Tale of Hüngbu stands out as an example of a fantastic film made before the 
incorporation of elements of East Asian commercial cinema for the purposes of 
making North Korean cinema more entertaining to domestic and international 
audiences. As discussed in the previous chapter, North Korean cinema was 
already very international in 1963. However, filmmaking and film criticism were 
still structured fundamentally by the dichotomy between capitalist commercial 
cinema and socialist realism political mobilization and articulation of ideological 
perspectives on national historical experience. As discussed by Steven Chung, by 
the 1980s the North Korean film industry was trying to compete with the specta- 
cles of world commercial cinema from Hollywood to Hong Kong." The rest of this 
chapter traces the developments of the fantastic aesthetic and its representation 
of the folk beyond the era of socialist realism and into this period of incorporat- 
ing capitalist commercial cinema. Rim Kkók-jóng (1986-1993) and Hong Kildong 
(1986) also represent the commoners of the feudal, pre-national past, but because 
their supernatural martial arts spectacles create a mood of action and suspense that 
clashes with realism, they appear more aware of the conventionality, rather than 
referentiality, of realist films. Whereas the fantastic aesthetic of Tale of Hiingbu 
engages with socialist realism and economic development, the emergence of the 
supernatural in these later films was a response to the exhaustion of juche realism 
of the 1970s and its repetition of the origin story of North Korean national subjec- 
tivity and leadership in partisan resistance to Japanese colonial rule. The two titu- 
lar heroes are bandits and warriors of the distant past who battle the Japanese and 
the ruling yangban class, respectively, using their supernatural strength and mar- 
tial abilities. In the context of the 1980s, the films were tasked with reinvigorating 
the dominant realist depiction of anticolonial revolution, and the heroes became 
representatives of the fantastic folk. These characters were therefore dialectically 
related to the real historical heroes of the North Korean revolution: Kim Il Sung 
and his partisan compatriots. 

Although a great deal of literature of the 1970s tended to mythologize the biog- 
raphy of Kim Il Sung, it is telling that his image is absent from the cinematic clas- 
sics of the period. There is a tendency for the cinematic image, no matter how 
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spectacular, to render the mythological mundane. Furthermore, Kim Il Sung 
seems to have been unwilling to allow actors to play the film versions of himself, 
the way that Mikheil Gelovani and Aleksei Dikiy portrayed Stalin in Soviet films. 
The mythical depiction of heroism in Rim Kkók-jóng and Hong Kildong is able to 
occupy a space opened by the lack of explicitly biographical cinematic mytholo- 
gies about the ultimate hero of the national revolution. On the other hand, these 
characters belong to the feudal past and therefore would not threaten the mys- 
tique of the leader, which is perhaps heightened by the absence of his image and 
his constant presence in dialogue and song more than it would be by a realistic 
performance.'* Just as Tale of Hüngbu positions him between the fantastic realm 
of a supernatural nature that rewards goodness among the folk and the socialist 
humanist idealization of labor and mutual aid, Rim Kkók-jóng and Hong Kildong 
are both inside and outside history. This positioning affects how the melodramatic 
narrative plays out in the films. They are fantastic heroes of the folk, but they are 
simultaneously restricted by a feudal class system that prevents the formation of 
any modern sense of national identity. As in The Tale of Hüngbu, the folk remain 
commoners (paeksóng) who can only suggest the future formation of a national 
people. At the same time, the melodramatic struggle between commoners and 
noblemen (yangban) can take on utopian desires and meaning that do not belong 
directly to the North Korean master narrative of state formation and are therefore 
more open to various affects and allegorical readings. 

Based on a colonial-period novel by Hong Myóng-hüi, Rim Kkók-jóng is fantas- 
tic in a limited sense.” Hong was a socialist writer and wrote the novel as a histori- 
cal novel meant to dramatize the exploits of a class hero in part to transform him 
into a precursor to the modern socialist movement. The story of the novel and the 
film is set in a realistic version of the Chosón period and follows Rim, a butcher 
who experiences class exploitation before joining and then leading a band of rob- 
bers against the noblemen. Although overlaid with a modern socialist message 
about global revolution, the narrative presentation of the economic and political 
reasons for the robberies and the revolt is mostly a realist attempt at historical 
accuracy. An authoritative voice-over at the end of each episode also marks the 
events of the story as historical. 

Because of the pretension to realism in the novelistic story, many of the super- 
natural events of the film version are an effect of the visual and sonic aspects of the 
cinematic medium. By the 1980s, the cinema of attraction had returned to North 
Korean film in the form of special effects and spectacle.” Most of the supernatural 
events of the film are impossible moments of martial arts action in which a bandit 
throws an evil nobleman a long distance or exaggerated sound effects contravene 
natural sound. Perhaps these movements would be categorized not as supernatural 
events in Todorov's sense but as spectacular exaggerations in an otherwise mun- 
dane period drama. However, they belong to a depiction of a hero whose strength 
and abilities lie somewhere between the human and the superhuman. In episode 
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one, Rim (Choe Ch'ang-su) and his brothers hunt birds with preternatural archery 
and rock-throwing skills. Later, a commoner is smashing open some walnuts 
using all his strength and then offers to do the same for Rim. However, Rim says 
it is unnecessary and takes some walnuts in his hand and cracks them open with 
a couple fingers. A close-up of another commoners face captures a look of hesita- 
tion watching such seemingly supernatural strength. They defeat large numbers of 
Japanese invaders at the beginning of the episode and in later episodes defeat the 
noblemens soldiers, tossing them great distances and fighting off their weapons 
with their bare hands. Much of the choreography and filming of the action bor- 
rows from East Asian martial arts films, particularly the Chinese wuxia genre, 
which frequently includes elements of the fantastic. 

Despite its spectacular action and violence, Rim Kkok-jong retains the melodra- 
matic pathos and moods of mundane melodrama. Along the lines of The Flower 
Girl and Sea of Blood, the commoners are led to revolution both by the immisera- 
tion and expropriation of the noblemen, the wounding or death of family mem- 
bers, or the protection of the innocence of women. For example, Rim’s friend 
Kwak O-ju joins the bandits soon after the murder of his wife by a nobleman’s son. 
At first, the governor gives Rim special permission to farm because of his exploits 
as a warrior against the Japanese invasion of the Cholla province in 1555, including 
beheading the leader. However, he is ostracized by the nobility once he reveals his 
identity as a butcher, and then the noblemen try to expropriate the villagers’ crops. 
After he uses his superhuman strength to fight off the noblemen and their soldiers, 
the magistrate detains Rim, his father, and his sister. Rim is initially morally resis- 
tant to the activity of the bandits. However, the laughing evil magistrate orders the 
execution of his father and sister in front of him, and he narrowly escapes with 
the help of the villagers. He then dedicates himself fully to leading them, and his 
brothers join as well. 

The scene of his brother Talsok’s death at the conclusion of episode four is 
another example of how the film incorporates melodrama. At the climax of the 
multipart story, Talsok’s death at the hands of noblemen’s soldiers is depicted with 
the heightened weeping, sorrow, and pathos that appear in juche realist films. It 
is then that Rim declares in a speech to the bandits, “We will get our revenge 
a thousandfold” and “We should prepare for the big battle to cleanse the world 
of all yangban blood.” As the episode ends, the voice-over describes the affective 
origins of the revolution: “The sorrow over Talsok’s death has turned into a mon- 
strous vengeance. All their battles were the revenge of the common people, and a 
dreadful vengeance toward which noblemen were too afraid to lift a finger.” Close- 
ups, quick zooms, whip pans, and music give a melodramatic expressivity to these 
scenes of violence and mourning, mimicking the moods of melodrama while add- 
ing the movement and sound of martial arts action (figure 12). 

Through the melodramatic mode and moods, the film creates analogies with 
its mundane counterparts, with which it has a dialectical relationship. Although its 
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FIGURE 12. In Rim Kkókjóng, Part I (1986), the folk hero, after defeating a horde of soldiers 
with his superhuman strength, prepares for his mortal battle with the head nobleman. 


historical references are limited to the Chos6n period, multiple events in the film 
inspire comparison with the history of the Manchuria-based national liberation 
movement of the 1930s, the biography of Kim Il Sung, and the formation of the 
North Korean partisan state under conditions of the Cold War. After becoming 
a leader of the bandits, Rim creates a kind of guerrilla base in Yangju, scenes of 
which are reminiscent, besides the costuming, of rural partisan outposts in juche 
realist films. When Rim goes undercover as a nobleman in Seoul, there are echoes 
of Cold War espionage and the mapping of class conflict onto the geography of the 
two Koreas. The battle against the noblemen, including ecstatic scenes of ransack- 
ing their homes and expropriating their property and lands, are similar in style 
and action to the realist melodramas about peasant revolts against colonial-period 
landowners. Although not a modern political party, the band of robbers gradu- 
ally becomes more than criminals, as Rim encourages a political consciousness 
beyond robbery, and their moral virtue is clarified in contrast to the evil noble- 
men. Finally, there is the personality of Rim himself. The bandits call him admiral 
or boss (taejang), a term used only occasionally for Kim Il Sung, who typically 
receives the grander honorific of general (changgun); however, the intentional 
comparison is obvious. Rim displays heroic qualities of martial prowess and ideo- 
logical purity, the latter expressed through an absolute compassion for the com- 
moners and enmity for the noblemen. The role Rim plays as the affective center 
of the melodramatic political conflict resonates with the personality cult of Kim Il 
Sung, even if the leader very rarely appears on screen as a character. 
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The fantastic aesthetic and the hesitation that it causes— particularly in the 
face of the question of whether Rim is a historical or supernatural being— reveal 
more explicitly the ethical and mythic structures underpinning realist genres. It 
takes the mythology of heroism, normally articulated through mundane melo- 
drama, and renders it magical. As with magical socialist realism, the political and 
ideological effects are ambiguous. The film fits with, and even elevates into the 
realm of the eternal and supernatural, the representation of class struggle against 
landowners and noblemen, whether of the feudal or the colonial period. However, 
the historical setting means that the fantastic folk cannot be shown to develop 
into the national people represented by a virtuous socialist state. Considering 
the timeline of Korean history, the commoners must necessarily fail in their mis- 
sion to eradicate the blood of noblemen from the world.” Representing the folk 
through an allegorical and fantastic period drama in some ways highlights the 
temporal distance between the modern national people and the collective origins 
they are typically given. Bringing the people out of the realm of modern history 
and into folkloric history and reimagining them as commoners (paeksóng) lead 
to the generalization of their revolutionary spirit. Their class revolt against the 
noblemen is not a just a feudal peasant uprising; it takes on the meaning ofa more 
global levelling. Allegorically speaking, this opens up the interpretive question 
of whether their revolution is consonant with North Korean national liberation, 
based in colonial politics and nationalism, or if it represents another mode of revo- 
lution. In historical and period dramas, these dialectical relationships with realist 
genres and with the distant historical past reflect a fundamental ambiguity and 
spectrality of the modern state and the degree to which it can adequately stand in 
for the nation-people that it governs. 

According to Georg Lukács, it is the middle-of-the-road characters of histori- 
cal novels who are best able to illuminate the contemporary meaning of the his- 
torical past—those characters who do not have strong allegiances from the outset 
but move between parties in a conflict.” Although both Rim Kkók-jóng and Hong 
Kildong eventually take a clear political side, they begin on the middle way. Rim 
first fights for the ruling class in order to repel the Japanese invasion, and it takes 
discrimination, exploitation, and the execution of his family members before Rim 
fully commits to the bandits. Rim, the son ofa butcher, is born into class discrimi- 
nation. On the other hand, Hong Kildong, a literary character based in part on the 
historical figure of Rim Kkók-jóng, is organically in the middle, because he is 
the son of a nobleman and a concubine of low birth. Just as Rims in-betweenness 
exposes multiple viewpoints and shows how ideology and political repression 
work in the maintenance of the political system, Hong Kildong moves from an 
early life among the nobility to training in the magic arts with an elder master and 
combatting bandits, to eventually leading those very bandits, along with the com- 
moners, against a foreign invasion of Japanese ninjas. He is half noble by birth but 
also has a familial and political affiliation with the commoners, which allows him 
to become a hero with both learning and political authenticity. 
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In the North Korean film version, Kildongs movement between various classes 
ends with him becoming a protosocialist and protonationalist hero; however, 
the king refuses to reward Kildong for his victory over the Japanese invasion by 
approving his marriage to his love interest, Yónhwa, who is of purely noble birth. 
He is forced to escape with her, the bandits, and the commoner soldiers, sailing 
out on a ship to "find a land where all can enjoy equal rights and live harmoniously 
free from poverty; according to the final voice-over. As a middle-of-the-road hero, 
Kildong is able to reveal various social contradictions embedded in the histori- 
cal representation of the Chosón period. His birth itself is a transgression against 
social class, suggesting the possibility of a world without it. His ostracization from 
the nobility allows him to train his skill and magic, through which he is able to 
contribute to the Korean national mission of resisting Japanese invasion. However, 
the intractability of class society under the feudal system leads him to seek a more 
ideal and utopian future, not so subtly projecting the future DPRK as the eventual 
leveler of social hierarchies and liberator of the commoners from poverty. The full 
social complexity of the contradiction between the nationalist narrative of nearly 
eternal anti-Japanese resistance and internal class conflicts would not be explored 
without Kildong’s middle-of-the-road heroism. 

The story of Hong Kildong is based on a Chosón-period novel whose authorship 
is unknown and the matter of some controversy.? Of course, neither the novel nor 
the film is historical fiction. Despite aspects of realism in both the novel and the 
North Korean film, the fantastic events and action are central. The film shares 
the details of Hong Kildongs birth and early life with the novel, but then diverges 
significantly, particularly in its depictions of Kildongs resistance to an invading 
band of Japanese ninjas, the Black Corps. There are so many versions of the Hong 
Kildong story that to facilitate comparison and maintain brevity, I will limit myself 
to the plot of the film. The circumstances of the births and social class of Rim and 
Kildong are different, but the effect is similar: Rim being a butcher and Kildong 
being the illegitimate son of a nobleman prevent each of them from reaping the 
rewards for their service in repelling a Japanese invasion. While this betrayal by 
the noblemen happens at the beginning of Rim Kkók-jóng, it happens at the very 
end of Hong Kildong. Therefore, Rim turns gradually to combatting the noblemen 
in a class war after his resistance to a Japanese invasion in the opening scene. How- 
ever, even though the legal wife of his father plots successfully to drive him and his 
mother out of the family and Yónhwas family discriminates against him, Kildong 
(Ri Yóng-ho) does not fully gain class consciousness until the end, after defeating the 
invading band of Japanese, when the king refuses to grant his marriage to Yónhwa. 

Although each story ends up depicting class conflict with the noblemen and the 
feudal system, the difference between the two stories is important. One shows 
the veteran of a war with a foreign power refocusing his enmity toward an inter- 
nal class enemy. The other is more overtly nationalist and uses stereotypes of the 
enemy Japanese—they are a sneaky army of ninjas infiltrating the Korean national 
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space; they are depicted as fascistic and intolerant of failure when one corps leader 
is executed for losing a battle; the leaders smile wickedly, and their evil cunning is 
accentuated by multiple zooms to close-ups, and so on. While the majority of 
Rim Kkók-jóng focuses on the evils of the noblemen, Hong Kildong is more con- 
cerned with defending the nation prior to the final scene when he, Yónhwa, and 
the bandits sail away in search of a more just and equal society. These two plot lines 
show how the modern adaptations transform the meaning ofthe folktales in order 
to present different versions of the fantastic folk, but that even in an obviously 
nationalist period drama such as Hong Kildong, the politics of the folk cannot be 
fully contained within the framework of the nation-state and nation building. 

Much of the joyful and entertaining mood of the film derives from its wuxia- 
style magical martial arts sequences, as well as Kildong’s iconic purple scarf, 
the fantasy-style costuming, and the outrageous sound effects. Unlike the novel, the 
fantastic sequences begin rather early in the film. Like Rim, Kildongs alliance with 
the bandits is gradual. He first encounters them as a young boy migrating with his 
mother after their ostracization from his father’s home. He tries to defend himself 
and his mother from the bandits theft, kidnapping, and sexual violence, but needs 
the aid of a magical "grandfather" who saves them. After seeing the old man easily 
fight off and freeze the enemies, Kildong requests to train with him. In an arche- 
typal journey for a hero, the old man trains him in the mountains, teaching him 
both martial arts and magic. Kildong meets the bandits again and they ask him 
to join them, but he refuses and kills one of them. After the old man refuses to 
train Kildong further because he has become distracted by his love for Yónhwa, he 
leaves the mountains and returns home. Eventually, Kildong makes amends with 
the bandits, even the brother of the man he killed, as they join together to resist the 
Japanese invaders and eventually escape together on the ship. 

Although clearly a nationalist and romantic melodrama— Korea struggles with 
Japan and Kildong deals with unrequited love—the fantastic fight sequences of 
Hong Kildong in many ways exceed melodramatic affect. Although an action film 
as well, much of the violence in Rim Kkók-jóng remains tied to mundane melo- 
dramas, particularly the many scenes of class violence against the families of Rim 
and the other bandits. The use of stop action to capture multiple ninja stars hitting 
trees (or in one scene Kildong’s body); the repetitive use of zoom shots to cap- 
ture the resolute or wry facial expressions of combatants; and the magical jump- 
ing, climbing, and use of spells—the affective forms of such shots and sequences 
are closer to the joy of martial arts spectacle and slapstick comedy. The Japanese 
villains have a cartoonish quality that at once racializes them and removes them 
from any historical context. The fantastic in Rim Kkók-jóng inspires hesitation, 
because it is unclear if Rim is a historical or supernatural being, if he is a folk hero 
fully of the past or a precursor to Kim Il Sung. Hong Kildong tends more toward 
the marvelous, because the supernatural events are a given and the story is more 
detached from any realist historical reference. It is certainly the closest that North 
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Korean melodramatic film has gotten to fantastic entertainment spectacle. This is 
an expression of the pressure in the 1980s to move beyond the aesthetic of realism. 
However, it is also a sign of the difficulty of containing the Hong Kildong story 
within the framework of a modern nationalist film culture. 

The fantastic folk and the hero who appear in the Chosón-period story remain 
caught between a variety of political statuses as the story is adapted to North 
Korean political representation. For example, the typical North Korean narra- 
tive shows the utopian North Korean state emerging out of the struggle against 
Japanese colonialism; however, for both legendary bandits, Rim and Kildong, the 
struggle against the Japanese leads them to (a) an apocalyptic class war against 
the noblemen and (b) sailing away from Korea to find a society with equality and 
justice. In the very least, the hybridization of melodrama with the fantastic 
and with period drama disrupts the typical rhythm and causality of the unfolding 
of national and class consciousness. 


THE MONSTROUS GAZE 


The only fantasy film more well-known outside of North Korea than Hong 
Kildong is Pulgasari, a reptilian monster film often compared to the Godzilla fran- 
chise (figure 13). Adding to the mystique of the film, as well as the whole of 1980s 
North Korean film industry, is the story of Kim Jong Il supposedly ordering the 
kidnapping of actress Choe Un-hüi, followed by her ex-husband, the director Shin 
Sang-ok. Without repeating the details of this affair, it suffices to state that the 
incorporation of the fantastic into 1980s North Korean films reflect Shin’s artistic 
influence, as well as the goal of Kim Jong Il and the state to bring the film indus- 
try more in line with international standards. At the same time, fantasy was not 
the only recourse, as Shin and Choe also made a number of realist films, includ- 
ing some based on the recuperated texts of colonial-period proletarian literature 
writers." Nonetheless, of all the films Shin directed or produced in North Korea, 
Pulgasari, which he left incomplete when he returned to South Korea in 1985, has 
been subjected to the most speculation concerning its political message and its 
potential criticisms of the North Korean state. 

Pulgasari is set during the twelfth-century peasant rebellions against the Con- 
fucian court. However, the image of the monster Pulgasari is based in part on 
Godzilla and features the veteran of Japanese monster films, Satsuma Kenpachiro, 
as the rubber-suit actor. The narrative of oppression and peasant revolution cer- 
tainly fits the typical themes of North Korean melodramatic films. A father impris- 
oned for making metal tools for the peasant rebels constructs a Golem-like figurine 
out of boiled rice. When the daughter spills her blood on it, the figurine gradually 
grows into a monster that helps the peasants defeat the landed gentry. The nar- 
rative takes another turn, however, when the monster's insatiable and automatic 
need to accumulate metal endangers the very peasants he has helped to liberate, 
and the daughter, Ami (Chang Són-hüi), must sacrifice herself to destroy him. 
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FIGURE 13. Having grown enormous from being fed iron by the commoners, the revolution- 
ary monster Pulgasari destroys the palace of the king. 


The film is easily read as a thinly veiled allegory for either capitalism or the 
Korean Workers' Party, which both followed a similar trajectory from liberation 
to accumulation. Although Pulgasari probably avoided censorship because of its 
antifeudal themes and the conceivability that the monster represents the contra- 
dictions of the capitalist stage of development, it is difficult not to read the films 
primary allegorical-historical reference as the Korean Workers Party and the 
North Korean state socialist system, particularly in its passage from liberation in 
the 1940s to accumulation in the subsequent decades. 

Pulgasari parodies the conventions of subject realism in both its narrative and 
its form. It takes up the science fiction theme of a monster that acts unconsciously 
andis therefore dangerous despite himself. Pulgasari emerges among the people and 
becomes a sublime physical force of revolution, but then unwittingly becomes the 
agent of accumulation endangering the lives of the peasants. This narrative works 
against the typical causality and referentiality of a production of subject realism 
in which peasant suffering, party-led revolt, and the smooth post-revolutionary 
construction of socialism are presented as the entirely conscious historical activity 
of the national subject. Considering the humanism of juche thought, which pro- 
claims that man is the master of everything, the film's use of an unwitting science 
fiction monster in the narrative role of the revolutionary subject slyly parodies 
the master narrative of history as a process of a totalizing human consciousness 
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and highlights how the human sovereignty of the party or leader can never fully 
govern historical and natural processes. 

Another way Pulgasari parodies realist conventions is through the reiteration 
and inversion of the socialist realist gaze.” In the final scene of The Fall of Berlin 
(dir. Mikheil Chiaureli, 1950), Stalin steps from the airplane and shots of the ador- 
ing stares of the Soviet soldiers and citizens visually articulate the leader as the 
subjective center not only of a popular personality cult but also the entirety of 
geopolitical history. Bazin discussed this centrality of Stalin in the socialist realist 
aesthetic as a mummified image of history and the subject of history.” Although 
Kim Il Sung rarely appears in North Korean films, characters often look toward the 
camera with the same kind of adoration and emotional attachment for the leader 
in countless North Korean films (often when a character is conveying a message 
from the invisible leader). After the villagers’ political victory against the king, the 
camera takes the perspective of the monsters gaze rather than the leader, filming 
the villagers looking up at the monster, offering him their metal tools and lament- 
ing his appetite. This analogy created formally between the monster and the leader 
is possible only in film, and it allows the film to throw into question the version of 
causality and referentiality in which the sovereign leader is shown to govern the 
trajectory of Universal History. Pulgasari takes the place of the human sovereign 
of subject realism and prepares to consume the metal tools that the peasants have 
gathered for him. 

The end of Pulgasari resolves these cognitive tensions, but the allegorical mean- 
ing of the monster is not necessarily an image of the Great Leader or the Korean 
Workers’ Party in a rubber suit. Before she sacrifices herself to kill the monster and 
save the village, Ami pleads to it, "Please do not keep eating iron, or someday we 
humans will have to use you to take over other countries? At this point, Pulgasari 
takes on a much more ecological and materialist connotation, differing both from 
a nation-centered parody of subject realism. In this scene, the allegory of accu- 
mulation is expanded, so that the monster no longer seems to refer to the North 
Korean state as such but to the process of enclosure and accumulation endemic to 
modernity. Ami speaks of a perpetual war between humans if the monster, which 
once embodied the will of the national people, forces the people to turn against 
other nations. This discussion about the inherent imperialism of the state, or per- 
haps the imperialism of the accumulative process in capitalist modernity, re-poses 
the question of historical referentiality in a much more ambiguous way. Pulgasari 
presents Ami's sacrifice as a way to preserve the revolution by extinguishing its 
sovereign power and its unconscious and monstrous turn to accumulation. 

The history of fantastic films in North Korea carries with it these alternative 
possibilities for political allegory, because they move away enough from realism 
and the modern master narrative of the North Korean nation-state to create new 
constellations of supernatural signs whose historical meaning cannot be fully 
derived from an analysis of the diegesis. In this way, the fantastic can reinvigorate 
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the critical possibilities ofthe melodramatic mode, because it does not draw direct 
lines between the affects of suffering and the signs of the redeemers of that suf- 
fering: the nation-people, the party, and the state. The fantastic folk precede the 
nation-people historically and also exceed the history to which the nation-people 
belong. Therefore, the possibility remains that they belong to a different moral 
occult, a different locus of truth, perhaps one that extends beyond the boundaries 
ofthe DPRK. If the purpose of many North Korean film melodramas is to create as 
clear a conflation as possible between class interests and national interests within 
the war between colonialism and anticolonial nationalism, the fantastic folk might 
be a transnational subject. As the bandits sail away at the end of Hong Kildong, or 
Ami warns against the inherent collusion between accumulation and the nation 
form in Pulgasari, other kinds of utopian desire express other possibilities for the 
melodramatization of the political. 

Because these films borrow from the spectacles of capitalist commercial cin- 
ema, these alternative utopian desires are alienated and reified through the com- 
modity form. Although still within the realm of the melodramatic mode, they 
use rapid camera movement, action, and shorter shot lengths to create a mood of 
action and suspense in which the supernatural exists in expanded human abilities, 
not as a kind of magical nature outside human will. Melodrama is still present in 
the pathos of these heroes and in the primary moral conflict, but the use of such 
moods of entertainment cinema introduces new embodied subjectivities expres- 
sive of fantastic identities beyond the Korean nation-people. While commodified 
and reified in spectacle, these magical excesses of subjectivity no doubt provoked 
affects in their audiences beyond the limited scope of state politics. 


PART II 


South Korea 


4 


National Cinema and the Melancholy 
of Liberation 


World War II was followed by a dramatic restructuring of the geopolitical land- 
scape, including the beginning of the Cold War communist-anticommunist con- 
flict, the continued rise of the United States and the Soviet Union as hegemons, 
the strengthening and successes of Asian and African national liberation move- 
ments against European colonial rule, and, in the case of Korea, the end of the 
Japanese empire and the beginning of national division. Direct US military rule in 
the form of the US Military Government in Korea (USAMGIK) led to the found- 
ing of the ROK in 1948, and the DPRK was founded in the same year after the end 
of the Soviet occupation of North Chosón (1945-1948). Both nation-states pre- 
sented themselves as agents of liberation from Japanese colonial rule. However, 
in writing cultural and social history, including the history of film cultures, we 
should not apply too abstractly the chronology of pre- and post-1945. Imagining 
that everything changed in Korean politics, culture, and cinema in 1945 and imag- 
ining that each was liberated from the effects of Japan's political, economic, and 
cultural imperialism have been important mythemes for the national liberation 
narratives of both the South Korean and North Korean states, which sought to 
solidify ethnonationalist identity through the public criticism and purging of pro- 
Japanese persons and ideas and the ideological mobilization of anti-Japanese sen- 
timent. However, as histories of Koreas mid-twentieth century have shown, many 
of the events of the Cold War in Korea, including the Korean War, were shaped not 
only by Cold War politics but also by the previous period of Japanese imperialism 
and colonialism.’ As the examination of early North Korean film theory in chapter 
1 showed, it was not easy for the emerging states of the ROK and the DPRK to cast 
aside the effects of imperialism and colonialism, particularly under conditions of 
occupation by the United States and the Soviet Union.” 
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The most urgent problem in the flurry of new journals covering arts, cul- 
ture, literature, politics, and history that emerged in Korea in the late 1940s was 
postcolonial nation-building. Although the division of the peninsula into North 
Chosón and South Chosón affected the ideas of national culture put forward 
in each territory, there was still a great deal of movement between North and 
South. For example, as discussed in chapter one, Chu Min, Só Kwang-je, 
and Mun Ye-bong all belonged to the Chosón Film Alliance (Chosón yónghwa 
tongmaeng) under USAMGIK and Só published On Chosón Film before all three 
went to North Korea and joined the film industry there. Comparative discussions 
ofthetwo developing national cultures were common duringthis time, and numer- 
ous film journal essays, such as Kim Sók-dongs5 "Impressions of North Chosón; 
discussed in travelogue form, often very positively, Soviet occupation, everyday 
life, and the emergent cinema culture in the North.’ Sovereignty and ideology 
divided the national community, but ideas of national cinema in the late 1940s 
in South Chosón, as in North Chosón, proposed the inherent historical unity 
of the Korean people and cinemas role in reflecting and constructing their col- 
lective experiences. 

In order to accomplish the goal of creating a national cinema that would unite 
the Korean people, the narratives, style, and aesthetics of Korean film had to 
change. Immediately after liberation, An Chór-yóng, who produced and directed 
the remarkable colonial-period melodrama Fishermen’ Fire (1939) independently 
without the inclusion of Japanese propaganda, delineated what would be required 
to create a postcolonial Korean national cinema. In an essay titled “On the Man- 
agement of Cinemas and Theaters in the Process of Nation-Building,” published 
in the inaugural issue of People’s Art (Inmin yesul) in South Chosón he wrote: “For 
half a century, under the yoke of the Japanese empire, Korean culture and all its 
sectors struggled greatly in being completely exploited and enslaved through colo- 
nialism, and we were unable to see the staging of plays or the screening of films 
that were cinematic in the genuine sense of the term, or to view advanced foreign 
films?” Referring to the nightmare of Japanese imperialism, An inveighs against 
the control of filmmaking by capitalism and imperialism and declares that the 
pro-Japanese artistic and commercial interests who exploited the Korean people 
should be completely swept away in order to open theaters that serve the project 
of nation-building.? Because Korean film artists did not have their own capital and 
were dependent on investors and the commercial interests of theater managers, 
they ended up losing their conscience, adhering to the strict system of control over 
culture, and colluding with the Japanese to produce a uniform set of films. It was 
unreasonable to expect that Korean cineastes could make artistic and conscien- 
tious films under these circumstances. He argues that Chosón films of the colonial 
period tended to stick to melodramatic dilemmas that "skillfully took advantage 
of the public sentiment of spiritual strife"; otherwise, they could not get their films 
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made.* He imagines the creation of an artistic and conscientious cinema that would 
be concerned with more than love and money and would not be subordinated to 
imperialist economic and political interests.’ Reflecting on the combination of the 
melodramatic mode and political propaganda under the Korean Film Production 
Corporation of the late colonial period, An thought that Korean national cinema 
would have to overcome the manipulative aspect of the melodramatic scenarios 
and their use of sentimentality for imperial mobilization.* 

An Chór-yóng made his assertions about a liberated Korean cinema in a 
moment when intellectuals and politicians had founded the Korean People’s 
Republic, an indigenous idea for a unified postcolonial nation-state that still 
seemed like a viable possibility.” These hopes would soon be dashed as US occu- 
pation officials in the military government (USAMGIK) favored anticommunist 
conservatives to a socialist or left-liberal government while a revolutionary com- 
munist state formed in North Chosón under Soviet occupation. As in other 
postcolonial nations during the early Cold War, Korean national cinema in both 
territories remained haunted in multiple ways by imperialism, especially because 
foreign occupation did not end with the Japanese empire. Despite An’s vision for 
a cinema critical of imperialism and colonialism—and not reliant on the formu- 
las of Hollywood, Soviet-style socialist realism, or Japanese imperial cinema— 
this vision was disrupted by Cold War politics and economy. In South Chosón, 
Ans vision at the moment of liberation for a total transformation of the economy 
of Korean film production and exhibition and the end of manipulative melodrama 
and its replacement with films of conscience and artistry made for the masses 
proved too ambitious under conditions of US military occupation and anticom- 
munism. Particularly as the United States Information Service (USIS) in Korea 
became more involved in filmmaking leading up to and during the Korean War— 
and future famous directors such as Kim Ki-young learned filmmaking by mak- 
ing culture films (munhwa yónghwa) under its auspices—nation-building through 
South Korean national cinema became intertwined with the politics and warfare 
of the US military occupation and the ideology of anticommunism.'! Nor was it 
possible for Korean national cinema to overcome what An saw as the manipulative 
sentimentality of melodrama or to do away with the colonial influence of Hol- 
lywood and Japanese cinema. Retrospectively, An's own films would be described 
as melodramas, but he was critical of the use of melodramatic cinema to distract 
Koreans politically or to mobilize them overtly during the late Japanese empire. 
The tendency in liberation cinema of both Koreas, however, was not the over- 
coming of the melodramatic mode through a more elevated and artistic national 
cinema but a continuation of the modes dominance, now applied to the creation 
of national cinema through the production of mass national sentiment. As with all 
national cinemas, the emergent film industry in South Chosón developed out of 
the translation and adaptation of various foreign models and ideas of filmmaking 
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and film spectatorship. The result was not the creation of an autonomous national 
cinema but a national cinema formed through complex processes of translating 
and adapting the narrative forms, style, and economics of globally dominant cin- 
emas, under the conditions of continued occupation. 

The quintessential independence film (kwangbok yónghwa) of South Chosón, 
Hurrah! For Freedom is paradigmatic of the processes of translation involved in 
the formation of Korean national cinema in the late 1940s, as well as the way 
that Japanese imperial politics continued to haunt this process. The film hews 
closely to the style and narrative forms of the classical Hollywood system while 
also drawing from the aesthetic oflate Japanese imperial film in order to represent 
a mythical underground Korean resistance movement at the very end of the Japa- 
nese colonial period. The film is useful for examining how early South Korean 
films appealed to the postcolonial national audience by narrating a political break 
from the colonial period but did so by translating and repeating general narra- 
tive structures, stylistic qualities, and spatial representations of both Hollywood 
and Japanese imperial cinema.” Despite the canonization of Hurrah! For Free- 
dom as a film that inaugurated the South Korean national film history, in the 
last two decades, with the rediscovery and availability of colonial-period films, 
film historians have also explored the director Choe In-gyu's controversial colo- 
nial-period career and the irony of his production of pro-Japanese films in the 
early 1940s.” In the years before making this film about underground nationalist 
revolutionaries, Choe In-gyu directed Homeless Angel (1941), Children of the Sun 
(1944), and Love and Vow (with Imai Tadashi, 1945), which contain explicit cel- 
ebrations of the possibilities of Japanese empire and Koreans' place within it. As 
with Kang Hong-siks and Mun Ye-bongs careers in the North, analyzing Choe 
In-gyu's individual motivations, reveal only so much about the political trans- 
formations in his career and in the content of his films. More significant than 
his shifting political perspective is the dissemination and incorporation of nar- 
rative forms, film styles, and moods of film melodrama in response to shifting 
political circumstances. 

Because the melodramatic mode is an important continuity between imperial 
filmmaking (both Japanese and US) and the project of Korean national cinema, 
accounting for its general characteristics and dynamics contributes to reading 
South Korean films, particularly of the late 1940s. Working through many cri- 
tiques of the concept of national cinema, JungBong Choi has argued convincingly 
against any facile dismissal of the concept on the grounds that it is tied to puri- 
tanical and atavistic notions of national culture. Against wholesale dismissals, he 
argues for national cinemas in the plural and for radical particularism, including 
seeing each national cinema and national community as heterogeneous, mongrel, 
contaminated by otherness, and replete with local particularities.? He states, “The 
uniqueness of national cinemas must be searched not from the perceived particu- 
larity of styles or themes as such but from the relationships they maintain with 
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the society and social processes by which they became meaningful in a unique 
way: Choi’s discussion of national cinema is helpful in reorienting how we view 
the relationship between cinema and nation as a social process and not something 
essential. I read the social process of proposing and trying to actualize Korean 
national cinema in South Chosón in terms of a dynamic engagement with cinema's 
conventionality and repetitiveness, as well as its capacity for particular historical 
and experiential references. For example, in order to read Hurrah! For Freedom in 
all its historical and processual complexity, we have to account for its use of global 
and colonial conventions of storytelling, style, and ideology as well as its inclusion 
of historical and experiential references that would be fully meaningful only to the 
imagined community of Koreans who were the intended audience forming and 
being formed by an emergent national cinema. 

The melodramatic mode and its moods are precisely the virtual space where 
these two levels converge. On the one hand, cinema tasked with engaging with the 
local experiences of a society will employ spectacles and narrative forms that pro- 
voke affects connected, at least tangentially, to collective experiences. On the other 
hand, in coding those experiences according to the spiritual ideal of the nation, 
national cinema simultaneously provides a visual, narrative, spatial, and temporal 
interpretive framework for reading affects and historical references as matters of 
national consciousness, history, and sympathies. Following liberation, the moods 
of film melodrama remained the affective attunement through which to engage 
the popular masses in the moral project of building a nation through cinema, but 
these moods also provoked affects, meanings, and historical references outside the 
framework of nationality, which nonetheless emerged out of the negative spiritual, 
mental, and somatic strife of colonialism. Melancholic moods register national lib- 
eration not as the sublation of colonialism through postcolonial nation-building, 
but rather as a social process characterized by the mutual haunting of the nation- 
people and the state. In the melodramatic mode and its haunted, composite tem- 
porality, the nation is both a spiritual community responding to the colonial past 
and a lost object that will never be fully reconstituted. Even in ecstatic revolution- 
ary films such as My Home Village and Hurrah! For Freedom, the social negativity 
caused by colonialism lingers in the encompassing melodramatic mood, and colo- 
nialism’s power persists in the technological means and the cultural conventions 
through which liberation is represented. 

The affects and mood of melancholy are in excess of the ideological framework 
of nationality and national liberation, even if they provide a foundation for the 
articulation of national sympathy. The melodramatic mode occurs in the compos- 
ite tense, because past failures and late arrivals suggest that the possibilities of the 
future and the past may already be foreclosed.” According to Freud, the difference 
between mourning and melancholia is that the former is a less pathological way 
of dealing with loss, because the object remains external to the self; however, in 
the latter, the lost object is no longer external, but has rather been internalized." 
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The object of loss, as well as of aggression, becomes conflated with the self. Despite 
melodramas probing search for the future redemption of innocence, the lost 
objects of melodrama have typically already been internalized not into an indi- 
vidual psyche but into the film's post-psychoanalytic staging of psychic conflict, as 
expressed in its images, language, and sound. Therefore, whatever object a melo- 
dramatic film frames as lost—whether it is youth, love, the nation, moral inno- 
cence, or some combination— exists virtually in the mood of the film. It does not 
have a real historical or experiential referent but aestheticizes in the virtual the 
potential of restoring a lost object, through what Svetlana Boym calls restorative 
nostalgia.? As Boym points out, restorative nostalgia both intersects and conflicts 
with reflective nostalgia, which involves a more persistent and individual sense of 
loss. Melodrama and its moods occupy a space between reflection and restoration, 
between individual mourning and collective melancholy. 

Film melodrama seems compelled to admit self-consciously that it can only 
ever be a copy of the feeling of losing something really and authentically historical. 
It never reflects histories and experiences directly but only proliferates a conflicted 
nostalgia about a past that never fully existed or a future that will never fully come 
into being. The psychoanalytic idea of the lost object entails gendered subjectivity 
and fetishism both for the affects of melancholy themselves and the representa- 
tion of the national community. In the project of building a Korean national cin- 
ema in South Chosón, melancholy was often the mood of a masculine melodrama 
that projected a gendered spatiality and temporality of the national subject. This 
melancholy connoted both the collective suffering caused by colonialism and the 
haunting of the project of liberation by an internal otherness and lost object pro- 
jected onto the feminine other. 

The Soviet occupation of North Chosón ended in 1948 with the establishment 
of the DPRK, but the US military occupation of South Korea continues today. One 
would expect different representations of liberation and independence in these 
two political contexts—one decolonized and the other colonized— particularly 
with the importation of the socialist realist film style in the North and the hege- 
mony of Hollywood in the South. I analyze some of the apparent differences in 
narrative and style between My Home Village and Hurrah! For Freedom (1946). 
However, I do not mean to suggest a dichotomy between an exuberant revolution- 
ary cinema in the North and melancholic melodrama in the South. In both North 
Korea and South Korea, representing national liberation in cinema was a process 
haunted by continuities with Japanese imperial cinema and Cold War national 
division. In both cases, this haunting is tangible in the tension and counterpoint 
between the discursive and narrative construction of the moral occult of the post- 
colonial national community and the background mood of melancholy and irre- 
cuperable loss (a trace of the violence of the colonial state and its continuation in 
the politics and economy of the postcolonial nation-state). 
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THEORIZING NATIONAL CINEMA 


In order to understand the historical dynamic between the powerful idea of 
national cinema after liberation and the films that were produced in the late 1940s, 
it is necessary to create a fuller picture of what was at stake in the many calls for 
national cinema in South Chosón. In March 1946, six months after liberation from 
Japanese colonial rule, the well-known illustrator, screenwriter, and film director 
An Sók-chu reflected on the importance of mass moral and political conscience 
for the development of national cinema in Korea: 


Public sentiment goes from being individual conscience to being national common 
sense; it becomes the conscience of art and the conscience of politics. Before creat- 
ing a new cinema, cineastes should first gain a humanistic conscience and build the 
conscience of cinema. . .. 

Ithink when creating a national cinema, cineastes must have a conscience of the 
nation and of the era, and national cinema could be built on that. 

Conscience of a nation lies in the development of thought that can contribute 
extensively to the autonomy and independence of the nation and the genuine hap- 
piness of humanity, and conscience of the era lies in completely grasping democracy 
and in the arrival of the fulfillment and victory of democracy in our nation.” 


For An Sók-chu, a national cinema would not just give expression to existing 
ideas of individual film viewers but would reconstruct the public sentiments of 
individuals into a new national common sense about art and politics. For cineastes 
to be able to create such a mass conscience in the people, they must first cultivate 
their own humanistic understanding of the public purpose of their films. Japanese 
imperialism had impeded the development of Korean national cinema, and in the 
aftermath of liberation he advocates using the technological power of cinematic 
images and storytelling to overcome that negation and create a national popula- 
tion with shared emotions and a shared common sense. In invoking conscience, 
An was speaking to the confluence of moral principles and emotions (or affects 
given ownership and language). A proper mediation between affect and moral- 
ity, or the realm of conscience, had been unable to develop under Japanese colo- 
nial rule. The project of building a national cinema had to be based in national 
conscience but would also produce it en masse through new mediations between 
affects and moral sentiments. 

An Sók-chu sees national cinema as serving a pedagogical and subject-produc- 
ing role that colonial-period intellectuals had often assigned to national literature.”! 
Although An argues for the development of thought that contributes to the auton- 
omy and independence of the nation, he also connects the cinematic apparatus 
to more universalist and humanist ideas of moral cultivation that were prevalent 
during the previous decades of Japanese colonial rule. He grafts these ideas of 
moral cultivation onto the primary ideological term of US occupation: democracy 
(minjujuüi). As the hybridity of An’s discussion of national cinema suggests, rather 
than articulating a plan for autonomous and independent national cinema, he was 
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involved in a complex translation. An indigenous call for Korean national indepen- 
dence, the ideals of American democracy, the moral and political philosophies of 
the Japanese empire, and reflections on the technology of cinema all intersected in 
his formulation of the relation between politics and film art. In filmmaking prac- 
tices of the time, the melodramatic mode provided just such a mediation between 
universalist humanism and national community and between affects and morality. 

We should not imagine that film criticism in the South was commercial and 
Hollywood in orientation, while critics in the North concerned themselves solely 
with Soviet models of revolutionary cinema. Particularly before the establishment 
of the communist DPRK and anticommunist ROK states in 1948, ideas about cin- 
ema were not strictly codified in such Cold War political terms, and the primary 
concern on both sides of the thirty-eighth parallel was the national particularity of 
Korean cinema in the aftermath of Japanese colonialism. Critics were concerned 
with how to transition from foreign domination to the sovereignty of the Korean 
people and how to create a national culture no longer threatened by foreign hege- 
mony. The film critic Yi Só-hyang put it this way in early 1948, on the eve of the 
founding of the ROK: “The great ethical responsibility in building a national cin- 
ema [minjokchók yónghwa] is to construct a cinema culture that serves the people 
[inmin] on the people's soil"? Yi posits a strong connection between cinema and 
politics, because political and economic independence are required in order to 
realize the "ethical responsibility" to construct a cinema produced domestically 
and in the interest and taste of the Korean people.? 

The understanding of cinema as mass culture moved critics to see it as the 
medium most conducive to bringing together various social classes by way of aes- 
thetic experiences. In “The Mass Character of Film Art? Yi Chóng-u connected 
the idea of national cinema to social class, arguing that in the wake of liberation 
from imperialism, an autonomous Korean cinema would be best realized when 
film artists are immersed in the life of the national masses (minjung).** According 
to Yi, cinema is not merely entertainment that might as well be produced out- 
side of Korea and imported. It has an essential pedagogical and social function: 
to affect the spirit and feelings of the audience, helping to cultivate their artistic 
sensibilities. Because film is a total work of art, it is capable of penetrating and 
representing the everyday lives of ordinary people, simultaneously transforming 
their feelings about culture. Yi argues that cinema as mass media not only should 
emerge out of the masses but is also essential to their very creation: 


In thinking that cinema exists in no other place than among the masses, the path 
from cineastes to the audience is again restored to normalcy. Contemporary cineas- 
tes appear to exist in a time when even if they are only one person, they must com- 
mand much of the popular masses [taejung] and contribute to the formation of a 
new national mass. 

A new people [inmin]! Only they can be the ground that forms a new culture, and 
we call them the last “place” that guarantees the superiority of culture over politics. 

True art film in the hands of the people!” 
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In North Chosón at the time, critics were theorizing the total work of art of film in 
explicitly political terms, but Yi's essay also reflects an old colonial-period debate 
about the social function of art. While Yi Só-hyang stated the purpose of national 
cinema in moral terms, Yi Chóng-u argues that the masses are themselves a modern 
work of art, and one that can come into subjectivity and develop a culture through 
the medium of cinema. At work in this conception of national cinema is a notion 
of popular sovereignty that is democratic in principle but also tied to nationalist 
ideas of the aesthetic and cultural formation of a people. The national community 
that forms and is formed by cinema exists both outside and within the state, a sub- 
ject and object of representation that requires a state but also supersedes it. 

These statements about a liberated national cinema were made within a situa- 
tion of divided sovereignty and continued foreign occupation by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. In the case of constructing a national cinema during the 
liberation period, the melodramatic mode allowed for the cinematic expression 
of suffering, sorrow, sympathy, and unfulfilled desire and therefore enabled its 
refraction of the negative and traumatic historical experiences of the audience, 
including colonialism, capitalist crisis, fascism, and national division. However, 
this construction of national cinema by way of the melodramatic mode involved 
multiple translations. The appropriation of sinpa and other existing indigenous 
theater traditions was only one translation among many to consider, including 
translations of the techniques, forms, and moods of the late Japanese imperial 
films, of Hollywood narrative and visual conventions, and of historical, cultural, 
and psychic events that for the audience preexist the intervention of cinematic 
representation. The various processes of translation involved in films that aspire to 
become national cinema are connected to the limits of the representational capac- 
ity of the postcolonial state or its continued haunting by imperial and neocolo- 
nial sovereignties. Melancholy is the mood through which these translations and 
hauntings of melodrama become visible in the cinema of the postcolony. In South 
Korean films of the 1940s, we find an ambivalent process of translating conven- 
tions, the gendering of national subjectivity along colonial lines, and melancholic 
moods surrounding the uncertainty about whether or not the lost object of the 
nation will ever be retrieved and reconstituted. 


GENDERING TIME AND SPACE THROUGH 
POSTCOLONIAL TRANSLATION 


Hurrah! For Freedom (1946) and its history include all these problems of post- 
coloniality, the Cold War, and the melodramatic mode. As Choe In-gyu went 
from making Japanese propaganda films to depicting a mythical underground 
national liberation movement in the span of one year, and he set out to contrib- 
ute to the formation of a Korean national cinema, his filmmaking practice came 
to involve translations of the melodramatic mode of Japanese imperial cinema 
and Hollywood narrative cinema (which Japanese imperial cinema had already 
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appropriated in its own way). A comparison on Hurrah! For Freedom with the 
North Korean independence film My Home Village reveals some apparent differ- 
ences in mood and style. 

At the climax of My Home Village, the attention shifts from the exploited family 
and the individual protagonists to the revolutionary masses and their leader Kim 
Il Sung, which entails a transition from the formal qualities of narrative cinema to 
montage sequences that splice together fictional images and documentary foot- 
age. The mood of the end of the film is one of revolutionary ecstasy, collective joy, 
and redemption of innocence, produced by triumphal music, a series of close-ups 
showing faces unified by the idea of the liberated nation-state, and point-of-view 
shots panning across the romantic and reappropriated Korean landscape. Hurrah! 
For Freedom also depicts the period right before the end of the Japanese empire 
(two weeks before liberation) and includes many action scenes that relish in the 
pleasure of cinematic suspense and spectacle. Plot elements of the film are con- 
sistent with the overall mood of melancholy. Although other activists state that 
liberation from Japanese rule by external factors is likely and continued resis- 
tance only endangers them, the protagonist Hanjung (Chón Chang-gün, also the 
screenwriter) insists that armed direct action is still necessary. His heroism and 
authenticity are defined not by political ends but by his individual psychological 
commitment to national martyrdom. The film script suggests that the lost end of 
the film shows the masses celebrating liberation but focuses on Hanjungs search 
for the tomb of one of the two women protagonists, Mihyang (Yu Kye-són), who 
was killed by Japanese police and her collaborationist lover Nambu. Therefore, the 
gendered lost objects of the love interest and the nation appear to persist beyond 
the moment of liberation. 

Even more significant than these plot points maintaining the nation and love 
interests as lost objects, the mood of the film conveys gendered modes of resent- 
ment and melancholic identity struggle reminiscent of late imperial Japanese films 
about the mobilization of Koreans for the Japanese state. Much of the gender- 
ing of national subjectivity, as well as the melancholic mood surrounding it, are 
articulated through particular spatial and temporal configurations. Like the music 
(melo-) of melodrama, its moods are both temporal and spatial. The troubled his- 
tory of the film itself, including various layers of censorship by the US occupation 
government and the Park Chung Hee dictatorship (1961-1979), further surround 
the film text with a mood of lost opportunity, presenting difficulties at the level of 
affect in archiving it as the first film of postcolonial Korean national cinema. 

Despite its national allegory of epic political conflict, the aestheticization of lib- 
eration in Hurrah! For Freedom adheres to the everyday gendered spaces of melo- 
drama. The house and hideout ofthe nationalist revolutionaries is coded as entirely 
masculine. Besides Mihyang’s dangerous appearance there, only men inhabit it. It 
is also filmed with low-key lighting and appears darker and more clandestine; it is 
always under the direct threat of political adversaries. The national revolutionaries 
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guard the inside of this building with guns and secret codes, in scenes more at 
home in a crime drama or film noir. The space of the womens houses, on the 
other hand, marks the feminine sphere as separated from political conflict by its 
association with the private travails of love and the apolitical sentimentality of 
feminine emotion. 

The particularly affected scene that ends with Mihyang’s murder expresses the 
entanglement of the films mood with the gendering of national subjectivity and 
melancholic identity struggle. The collaborationist Nambu (Tok Ün-gi) is the evil 
counterpart to the nationalist Hanjung, as well as his alter ego and his competitor 
in love (for reasons described below, Nambus scenes are largely excised from the 
extant version). In the scene ending in her death, Mihyang crosses the thresh- 
old between two important interiors: her domestic space, which has been visited 
by both Nambu and the fugitive Hanjung, and the underground hideout of the 
national liberation movement. Mihyang steals information from Nambu and goes 
to the hideout; however, at the same time she unwittingly leads the Japanese colo- 
nial police to the revolutionaries. When she first arrives, she admits her past evil- 
ness to Hanjung. In the shot/reverse-shot capturing this final conversation with 
Mihyang, Hanjung maintains his authenticity and his stoicism by looking away 
from her toward an invisible horizon and declaring his willingness to die. In con- 
trast, Mihyang weeps uncontrollably and collapses on the table, close-ups captur- 
ing the bodily expression of her guilt and regret for previously supporting the 
Japanese empire through her love for Nambu (figure 14). 

Liberation in the film is not a macropolitical movement, but rather a matter of 
purifying ethnic identity, psychologically and morally, within a limited group of 
characters. The purification of national identity is haunted by doubles and foils: 
Nambu and Hanjung; Mihyang and Hyeja (an innocent and loyal nurse who also 
loves Hanjung and frees him from the hospital after his capture). The mood of 
melancholy—of national identity as a lost object—is articulated through gendered 
representation of interior spaces and Hanjung’s male resentment toward Mihy- 
angs sentimentality, foolishness, and boundary crossing. Close-ups form the 
mood of the scene of Mihyangs unwitting betrayal. As Doane argues, in classi- 
cal Hollywood and derivative film forms, close-ups provide "proximity, intimacy, 
knowledge of interiority" in contrast to idea-oriented close-ups of Soviet-style 
montage.” As an “affection-image,’ the characters’ faces express reflection on an 
interior psychological state. Mihyang’s weeping gives visual expression to her guilt 
and regret for her late arrival to Korean nationalism." Because they are overflow- 
ing and irrational, her emotions contrast with Hanjungs close-up, which conveys 
single-mindedness and impassive determination. 

As Deleuze argues, "Affects are not individuated like people and things, but 
nevertheless they do not blend into the indifference of the world. They have sin- 
gularities which enter into virtual conjunction and each time constitute a complex 
entity?” The affection-image has a virtual quality; it has the power to abstract itself 
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FIGURE 14. In Hurrah! for Freedom (1946), Mihyang cries out of regret for her relationship 
with the collaborationist Nambu and subverting the anticolonial movement, while Hanjung 
looks stoically toward the horizon and declares his patriotism. 


from space and time and thereby bring singularities into relation with the whole. 
The facial close-up is an affective moment that “suspends individuation” and con- 
centrates a complex of action, narrative, and political ideology.? However, not all 
close-ups work the same way. The affection-images of My Home Village suspend 
individuation to figure a singular democratic collectivity with a relatively open 
future, but in this scene, "proximity, intimacy, knowledge of interiority" transform 
affect into emotion, making the pathos of Mihyangs regret an owned, personal- 
ized affect that coexists with Hanjungs stoicism. Collectively, the scene represents 
a masculine national subjectivity that tries to contain its negative affect by pathol- 
ogizing Mihyang and her dangerous crossing of the threshold between domestic 
life and politics. However, Mihyang’s weeping gives expression to a deep sorrow 
and regret about the fate of the Korean nation under colonialism, and the virtual 
conjunction, or mood, of her close-ups overflows their gendered narrative and 
visual coding. The affection-image of her sorrow both suspends individuation and 
personalizes affect. As much as the film tries to articulate a pure national com- 
munity out of the melodramatic contrasts between its four main characters, such 
scenes express a mood of melancholy and frame national identity as an irretriev- 
able object. That Hanjung eventually searches for Mihyangs tomb and dies at the 
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moment of liberation points further to this negative confluence of past, present, 
and future in this version of national identity. 

The history and fate ofthe film in Cold War South Korea provides another layer 
to its problematic position as an origin point for postcolonial Korean national 
cinema. The existing film was both damaged and edited severely at various points: 
the time of its production, during the Korean War, and when it was "restored" in 
1975.? Kim Su-nams research into the film documents, through comparison with 
the original screenplay, which scenes were left unmade at the time of the film's 
production, which were likely destroyed during the Korean War, and which were 
deleted for the 1975 version. The existing film is twenty-four scenes shorter than 
the original screenplay.*! Nearly forty minutes of the film were lost or deleted; the 
largest portion disappeared from the end of the film, including the heroic death 
scene of the protagonist Hanjung.? In Kim Ryó-sil's evaluation, the original film 
was much more ambiguous in its politics and presented the possibility for a post- 
colonial unification of right and left nationalists; however, the 1975 version trans- 
formed the film into a national narrative suitable to the anticommunist nationalist 
perspective of the Yusin-era Park Chung Hee regime.? The fact that all the scenes 
in which the actor Tok Ün-gi appears as Nambu were deleted and his name taken 
out of the opening credits bears out Kim Ryó-sil's assertion, as these scenes were 
removed simply because Tok went to North Korea after the release of the film. As 
Adam Hartzell points out, these deletions detract from the quality of the film and 
its main dramatization of resistance and collaboration.** 

The extant version of Hurrah! For Freedom opens with a subtitle stating the 
date when the story begins: August 1, 1945. This subtitle loses some of its histori- 
cal reference in comparison to the original screenplay, because the original sce- 
nario contains scenes of the US atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
In examining how the film narrates national history and liberation, this omis- 
sion is significant, because such images would have asked the audience to con- 
sider the violence through which the United States contributed to the liberation 
of East Asia from Japanese colonial rule. The precise reasons for the omission of 
these scenes are unknown; they could have included a lack of available stock 
images or the technical capacity to reproduce them. Kim Ryó-sil speculates that 
the United States of America Military Government in Korea (USAMGIK) may 
have demanded the deletion of these scenes in 1946. Other significant scenes that 
were left out at the time of filming Hurrah! For Freedom include many that would 
have served to deepen the love-triangle story involving the protagonist Hanjung, 
the nurse Hyeja, and Mihyang.* These scenes include a dream sequence in which 
Hyeja (Hwang Ryó-hüi) imagines marrying Hanjung, as well as further scenes of 
her nursing him back to health. Further action scenes of Hanjungs escape from 
prison and chase scenes that were to be filmed at night were also left out due to 
technical and financial limitations. The various versions of Hurrah! For Free- 
dom—from the original screenplay to the heavily censored 1975 version—tell one 
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complex story of the cinematic representation of South Korea’s liberation from 
Japanese colonial rule. Many of the omissions and deletions affect only the visual 
pleasure ofthe film and are not explicitly political. However, other erasures explic- 
itly contribute to reducing the narrative of the colonial conflict to one between 
those who remained loyal to the nation and those who betrayed it. In other words, 
censorship and revision have eliminated most of the elements of melodramatic 
counterpoint, despite the political complexity of the film artists’ own past work 
during the colonial period. 

Censorship was only an aid to the simplification of the film's narrative of 
Korean liberation. In both the original screenplay and the extant version, several 
narrative conventions are employed that suggest important continuities with colo- 
nial period filmmaking (including Choe In-gyu’s own work). One can speculate 
that Choe In-gyu’s own career as a propagandist for Japan affected his realization 
of Chon Chang-güns script and that the cinematography of the conservative Han 
Hyung-mo (Han Hyung-mo) influenced its version of masculinist national iden- 
tity. In order to explore the translatability of cinematic conventions as they pertain 
to the politics of liberation, one can compare Hurrah! For Freedom to late colonial- 
period films, with reference to classical Hollywood film form. The comparison 
with classical Hollywood may seem ahistorical, considering that Hollywood films 
were banned in the Japanese empire between 1938 and 1945. However, in the late 
Japanese empire, narrative and formal techniques of Hollywood were explicitly 
appropriated, transformed, and employed in film melodramas supporting the Jap- 
anese empire. Hurrah! For Freedom does not adhere precisely to all the narrational 
principles that David Bordwell puts forward concerning classical Hollywood cin- 
ema, but three aspects certainly pertain: individual psychology, linear causality, 
and the double causal structure of public mission and heterosexual romance. 
Many colonial-period films, such as Korea Strait, were written and edited accord- 
ing to these two lines of action. Korea Strait (dir. Pak Ki-ch’ae, 1943) shows the 
public mission ofthe male protagonist Seiki's joining the Japanese military and the 
female protagonist Kinshuku' joining the textile factory as a resolution to their 
class differences, their family conflicts, and their illegitimate child. Like Hurrah! 
For Freedom, such late-colonial-period films are also marked by an excess of mel- 
ancholic mood and suffering beyond the bounds of what could be redeemed by 
the glory of the state. 

In her reading of the late-colonial-period film Volunteer (dir. An Sóg-yóng. 
1941), Yi Yóng-jae argues that the protagonist Ch'unhos depression exists prior 
to the beginning of the story and is not simply a matter of his disappointment 
about not being able to become a volunteer in the Japanese military.” Yi discusses 
Freud’s concept of melancholy, in which the lost object is internalized and its 
identity obscured, as a pervasive mood in late-colonial-period films because of the 
lasting disappointment and shock of not being able to found a Korean state. These 
melancholic moods might also be attributed to the reticence on the part of Korean 
filmmakers to represent the process of becoming Japanese as an easy proposition 
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emotionally and politically. Why does an independence film such as Hurrah! 
For Freedom carry a similar melancholic mood into the postcolonial historical 
context? Certainly, Cold War division and continued occupation by the United 
States and the Soviet Union are factors, but equally important are the conventions 
of gendered narrative, subjectivity, and space that Choe In-gyu, for example, con- 
tinued to employ in his film style. Moods of melancholy in cinema of course can 
adumbrate an eventual recovery of the lost object that has been internalized as 
loss, inspiring patriotism. However, the continuation of the melancholic mood 
in cinema of the liberation period suggests that the affect of loss still precedes 
the beginning of the cinematic narrative for both character and audience and 
is the films structuring mood. The moral occult of postcolonial nation-building 
through cinema defines the object that must be retrieved (the nation) through the 
repetition of gendered conventions and representational spaces that also appear in 
Japanese imperial cinema. The varied affects of loss and anxiety in both art moods 
and human moods are not directly attached to specific lost objects such as the 
nation, and the project of coding of affect into national consciousness is always 
an incomplete one, regardless of the surface messaging of cinematic narratives 
and discourses. 

Hurrah! For Freedom is a post-liberation film working through the meaning of 
the prior period, but it does so by borrowing its cinematic conventions. Hanjung’s 
story of heroism is also told through the double causal structure, and its mood 
also remains ambivalent about the possibility of reconciling the public mission 
with heterosexual romance in the formation of a national community. Although 
the goal of national liberation is clearly his most urgent motivation, the hetero- 
sexual romantic triangle between Hanjung, Hyeja, and Mihyang is an important 
second plot line. The intertwining of these two plot lines ends up being crucial to 
the films narrative causality and the most important source of political and social 
meaning. Although the male characters Hanjung and Nambu are pitted against 
one another in the fashion of melodrama—the naturally loyal Korean versus the 
evil collaborator—the female character Mihyang, with her overly sentimental and 
confused sense of love and politics, brings the two men together in conflict 
and unwittingly causes injury to the hero despite her better intentions. In this way, 
the first half of the film articulates its political stance— that liberation is primar- 
ily a matter of distinguishing resistant Korean masculinity from collaborationist 
Japanese masculinity—by displacing the uncertainty about the political situation 
onto Mihyang and her vacillating female desire. Even as the good woman, Hyeja, 
passes messages and helps Hanjung to escape from the hospital toward the end of 
the film, her primary motivation is not nationalism but her love and respect for the 
hero Hanjung. In other words, the double causal structure is accompanied by gen- 
der norms that allow for displacements between the public and private conflicts 
and a gendering of ideal national subjectivity as masculine. 

In keeping with the double causal structure of its narrative, Hurrah! For Free- 
dom uses the interior of buildings in order to articulate a mood that emphasizes 
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both the division between and the dangerous interpenetration of public and pri- 
vate life. While Mihyang’s apartment might still be dangerous despite that scenes 
slapstick comedy, the home of the younger Hyeja is presented as a completely safe 
haven from the political conflict. One of the more formally interesting scenes 
is Hanjungs visit to her home. It begins with a two-shot in which Hyeja states 
her sympathy for another arrested revolutionary and a close-up of her express- 
ing fear that Hanjung sees her only as a little girl. This is followed by shots of 
Hanjung studying and Hyeja lying down and writing in her journal before bed, 
with the presence of her sister providing a buffer. The page reads, “He isn't my 
brother or my teacher. Then what is he? He's so brusque and he didn't even see the 
flowers I brought him. His awareness . . ? At that moment Hanjung notices the flow- 
ers and interrupts her to thank her for them; she crosses out the thoughts on the 
page and rips up the paper. The camera lingers on her bowed head and although 
she does not speak, she lifts her head and expresses a mix of love and pain, a mute 
desire and repression common to melodrama. The presence of her mother in the 
house and their intimate conversations highlight her innocence and her morality, 
in contrast to Mihyangs life as a single woman with conflicted desires. This scene 
establishes Hyejas family house as an apolitical space where moral goodness and 
feminine affection protect the hero from the dangers of his public mission. 

The articulation of the Korean nation-people was tied to the general cinematic 
conventions of melodrama, as well as the colonial past, particularly through 
the narrative and spatial representation of gender difference. Hurrah! For Free- 
dom began to establish in film the binary of resistance and collaboration, which 
would remain one primary way to solidify Korean ethnic national identity in 
South Korea through the representation of the colonial period and the stok- 
ing of anti-Japanese sentiment. It takes up the tendency of late colonial period 
films to incorporate techniques and conventions of classical Hollywood to depict 
conflict, suspense, action, and counterpoint. It does so in order to dramatize the 
psychological and political conflict between resisters and collaborators, which is 
at once an internal psychological conflict projected onto the female characters and 
an external political conflict between good and evil. In terms of film form, lib- 
eration can be understood first as a narrative form tied to the temporality and 
mood of melodrama. In order to represent national liberation, one must first rep- 
resent oppression, the negation of national identity, and the conflict between the 
imperial and colonial nations. Then the national people appear, overcoming this 
state of oppression through the exercise of their political will. However, in Hur- 
rah! For Freedom, there is a perceptible ambivalence about this narrative of over- 
coming, because the films production and consumption remain haunted by the 
external circumstances that brought about liberation, including the violence of 
US warfare and neocolonialism. They are also haunted by the specter of collabora- 
tion, which the film displaces by strategically representing gender difference and 
constructing masculinity. 
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MODE AND MOOD ACROSS GENRES 


One aspect of building a national cinema through the melodramatic mode that was 
notemphasized as frequently in film theories ofthe time but was clearly a concern in 
film production was the development of multiple genres through which the melo- 
dramatic mode could give expression to national history and identity. Genres such 
as sagük (period drama)—for example, Chunhyang (dir. Yi Myóng-u, 1935) —and 
the Western—for example, Suicide Squad at the Watchtower (dir. Imai Tadashi 
and Choe In-gyu, 1943)—already developed during the colonial period. During 
the construction of a South Korean film industry after liberation, and particularly 
during the golden age of the 1950s and 1960s, genres diversified further with the 
emergence, as well as the mixing, of the musical, the war film, the horror film, the 
comedy, and the family drama. Based on the idea that Korean national cinema 
had to reach wide and diverse audiences through a democratic cinema culture, 
the establishment of genres opened up multiple worlds, narratives, chronotopes, 
and media through which moviegoers could experience the shared sentiments of 
national consciousness. For many genre films, it was the trans-genre melodramatic 
mode that connected the genre to the larger ideological project of national cinema, 
as well as the ambivalent and melancholic mood of postcolonial translation. These 
emergent industrial genres showcased the modernity of Korean national cinema, 
but the incorporation of the melodramatic mode allowed for the expression of 
anxiety and melancholy toward the postcolonial states embrace of the modern 
development of industrial and communications technologies (e.g., sound record- 
ing, aviation, and cinema itself).?? 

Two partially extant films of the late 1940s, the musical Blue Hill (dir. Yu Tong- 
il, 1948) and the biopic Pilot An Changnam (dir. No P'il, 1949) show the trans-genre 
and modal quality of melodramatic moods within the process of constructing a 
Korean national cinema. Blue Hill is a musical that represents the music industry, 
and therefore is self-reflexive about music production and the genre of the musical 
itself. The story follows a young man from the countryside, Hyónin, who achieves 
great success as a singer in Seoul after winning a singing competition. From the 
thirty-five minutes of the film that still exist, it seems all the musical sequences 
of the film occur in theaters; however, these musical sequences are integrated into 
the diegesis because of the story's focus on musicians and the music industry. One 
remarkable scene moves from Hyónins live performance to documentary-style 
shots of the factory where they are mass-producing the vinyl recording of the 
song. The continuation of the sound of the live performance over the images of 
the mass production of the recording brings the process of sound production 
into the diegesis of the film, emphasizing the multiple technologies involved in 
the emerging South Korean cultural industry's intermediality. Representing sound 
recording across cinema and musical production within the genre of the musi- 
cal creates the type of synergy between sight and sound and their technological 
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mediation that theorists of the total work of art imagined necessary in the cin- 
ematic creation ofa national cinema in both South and North Korea. 

Having many of the typical qualities of the musical, including music and dance 
spectacles that break up the linear plot, the mode of Blue Hill remains melodrama. 
The degree to which the national in cinema was tied to and expressed through the 
melodramatic mode and its melancholic mood is apparent in that it was not 
only the dominant mode of liberation films that directly represented anticolonial 
movements but also such genre films concerned with the development of national 
culture through the technologies of mass media. The story takes up a conventional 
plot line of melodrama: a protagonist moves from the countryside to the city and 
enters a love triangle with a conniving urban modern girl and a humble, tradi- 
tional, and virtuous young woman from his hometown. As in later films such as 
Madame Freedom (dir. Han Hyung-mo, 1956) and A Flower in Hell (Chiokhwa, 
dir. Shin Sang-ok, 1958), female figures as objects of desire are split between the 
modern and traditional through costuming, their association with urban or rural 
landscapes, and their behaviors. The nation-form as an idea of community is inher- 
ently caught between modern mass culture, one of its conditions of possibility, 
and the invented traditions that appear threatened by that very modernity and are 
essential to a notion of shared origins (or, in Balibar's term, “fictive ethnicity").'? 
The melodramatic mode dramatizes this internal contradiction within the idea 
of the nation (and national cinema) by introducing a play of surface and depth 
that is a matter of both gender (^woman" as fetish object shifting back and forth 
between the twin objects of androcentric nationalist desire, modernity and tradi- 
tion) and melancholic mood (a way of attunement that expresses that time and 
space may remain forever fissured, that community and individuality will con- 
tinue indefinitely to arrive late to their destinations). Hyónin gets engaged to his 
rural love interest and gives up on both the glory and the potential for moral cor- 
ruption in urban modernity, but the bittersweet mood of loss and nostalgia is not 
entirely assuaged. 

The modern girl goes so far as to pay to have Hyónin kidnapped to prevent him 
from performing and leaving her for the other woman. The negative melancholy 
of the love story is expressed both in the action of the modern girls revenge and 
in the way the countryside and home village serve as objects of loss and nostal- 
gia. The mood is expressed in the various musical numbers. It is also directed 
self-reflexively toward the very genre of the musical as a translated cultural form 
and to the uneasy incorporation of this genre into national cinema. The clearest 
point of melodramatic tension is between the visual and sonic celebration of the 
modern technology that enables amplification, radio broadcasting, and recording 
in the music industry— not to mention cinema—and the negative and dehuman- 
izing effects that the social relations of modernity have on Hyónin. He frequently 
contemplates an image of Beethoven on his wall when he is remembering his 
original innocent desire to become a musician, but industrial capitalism and the 
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modern culture industry threaten that innocence. In an experimental scene of a 
picnic, Hyónin gets drunk with the modern girl, and they meet an indigent man. 
Through a remarkable sequence of dissolves between a close-up of the man's face 
from HyóninsS point of view and images of the man’s memories, Hyónin sees the 
mans life story—he was a famous singer but became addicted to opium and ended 
up poor and homeless. The scene uses the visualization of memory and its visual 
superimposition with the present in order to create a melancholic mood of lost 
innocence and lost opportunity. Like the film's narrative arc of hopeful urban 
migration followed by a return to tradition through marriage, the future-oriented 
cultural development enabled by visual and sonic technologies and the mourning 
of lost cultural and social signifiers are interwoven. 

This melancholic and melodramatic take on the musical genre emphasizes 
self-reflexively that the genre belongs to the institutions of the culture industry 
and its commercial orientation. Like Hurrah! for Freedom, it genders the time and 
space of the diegesis and creates a mood of lost innocence in order to pose the 
problem of whether translated technologies, forms, and genres can give shape to 
an autonomous postcolonial national cinema. The melodramatic mode and its 
moods allow for the localization of the musical because they emphasize the ten- 
sion between the genre and the local national context; they also broaden the scope 
of national cinema beyond explicit liberation films, diversifying the generic signi- 
fiers through which to stage problems of modernity and tradition relevant to the 
contradictory trajectories of national culture—one toward the future and the other 
toward the past. The colonial-period film Spring of the Korean Peninsula (Pando 
iti pom, dir. Yi Pyóng-il, 1941) concerns the efforts of artists to produce a film 
version of the folktale Chunhyang under conditions of colonialism and touches 
on recording and stardom in the music industry, also dealing self-reflexively with 
the problem of the reproducibility of tradition. In that film, the formation of the 
Peninsula Film Production Corporation (a reference to the historical Chosón 
Film Production Corporation) allows the directors and music producers to com- 
plete their projects; however, the protagonist falls ill notably and does not appear 
in the propagandistic scene of the founding of the company. As Kyung Hyun Kim 
points out, through the film-within-a-film device, it introduces complex ques- 
tions about nationality and film capital, and it uses scenes of illness to critique the 
image of the healthy male body as the dominant symbol for imperial subjectivity.” 
Although made after liberation from Japanese colonial rule, Blue Hill does not 
depict a culture industry liberated from political, economic, and moral turmoil; 
rather, it expresses a similar ambivalence toward industrial cultures and genres 
through self-reflexivity about the musical genre and a focus on the moral problem 
of the commodification of music culture and music stars. 

Pilot An Changnam uses the biopic genre to accomplish a similar broadening 
of national cinema through the melodramatic mode, presenting the violence of 
Japanese colonial rule and a mixed mood of anxiety and the sublime concerning 
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FIGURE 15. Pilot An Ch'angnam, played by Myóng Yu-jóng, in the cockpit (1949). 


the technologies of colonial modernity. Based on the life story of the first aviator in 
Korean history, An Chang-nam (Myóng Yu-jong), the film creates Korean national 
sentiment by depicting An's experiences of ethnic discrimination and harassment 
at the Okuri Aviation School in Japan. Like later biopics of North Korea (e.g., An 
Jung Gun Shoots Ito Hirobumi, 1979) and South Korea (e.g., The Life of Na Un-gyu, 
Na Un-gyu ilsaeng, dir. Mu-ryong Choi, 1966), Pilot An Changnam represents the 
struggles and triumphs of a national hero of the Japanese colonial period. An is 
beaten and suspended from the aviation school for a semester when he is falsely 
accused of injuring a Japanese student during a drill. After returning to work as a 
milk deliveryman with his humble wooden cart, he returns and becomes Korea's 
first licensed pilot in 1920 (figure 15). Based on An’s real-life biography, the lost sec- 
ond half of the film likely goes on to show his return to Korea and his participation 
in the Korean independence movement in China. 

A biopic need not be nationalist, but the genre does lend itself to celebrating 
or working through the events of national history through the life of a historical 
personality. The result is a simplification of history. As Belén Vidal states, in the 
biopic, "Personality and point of view become the conduit of history in stories 
that often boil down complex social processes to gestures of individual agency"? 
As with the fictional protagonists of Hurrah! For Freedom, there is a refraction of 
politics and history through individual psychology and identity, but because the 
stories are based on a real historical personality, the genre of the biopic carries 
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a stronger aura of verisimilitude and truth. The melodramatic representation of 
emotional and bodily pain caused by colonial discrimination and physical vio- 
lence, as well as An's overcoming that discrimination in order to best his Japanese 
classmates and eventually dedicate himself to the anti-colonial struggle, creates 
powerful allegorical and sentimental connections between the experiences of one 
historical personality and the experiences of the national community as a whole. 

Pilot An Changnam has many long takes of airplanes flying above, including 
trainings and An’s aerial demonstrations. Although the airplanes are not contem- 
porary to the late 1940s, these shots of modern technology against a blank clear sky 
present a version of the technological sublime and celebrate Ans skill as the first 
Korean pilot.? These shots—along with images of bodily training, technological 
education, and An’s development of superior engineering skills—show industrial 
modernity and science as essential aspects of nation-building. Although Japan is 
the conduit for the transfer of technology, modernity, and education, An’s Japa- 
nese classmates bully him mentally and physically and also get him suspended. 
Later, during a nationalist event for Korean students, the police intervene and stop 
a musical performance. An is arrested after he leads the crowd in pushing out 
the police and chanting “Manse!” and a collaborationist Korean investigator who 
previously offered to help him with his suspension tells him that "shouting Manse 
must put you in an exhilarating mood, but it's useless? Therefore, the film shows 
the contradictions of colonial modernity, which offers the means of technologi- 
cal and scientific development but also assimilates collaborators and subjects the 
colonized to ethnic discrimination and violence. 

The melodramatic mode and the mood of melancholy are important for con- 
veying these contradictions, which also pertain to the relationship between South 
Korean nation-building and the US occupation at the time of production. After his 
suspension, An is forced to return to humble subsistence work. A close-up track- 
ing shot of the wheels of An's wooden milk cart highlights the gap in technology 
between the means of a colonial Korean migrant student and the airplanes that he 
came to Japan to master. An bemoans his unfair treatment to two Korean friends, 
an elderly benefactor and his daughter, making explicit the conflict between 
Japans control over technology and its colonial discrimination. The melodramatic 
representation of this problem of colonial modernity manifests the haunting of 
the nation by the prosthetic technologies of the colonial state, which are neces- 
sary for its modernization, and the haunting of the colonial state by its violence 
toward its colonies. In this respect, the themes and moods of the film also belong 
to the late 1940s, when a new occupying power (the United States) and its neo- 
colonial nation-state (the Republic of Korea) were making technologized vio- 
lence an endemic part of their postcolonial, anticommunist state formation. The 
biopic genre provided a way to bring the colonial past into the historical present 
through allegory, distilling the broad social, political, and economic processes of 
colonialism and imperialism into a melodramatic story of a heroic individual's 
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encountering modernity and surmounting of discrimination. Blue Hill and Pilot 
An Changnam show that the formation of genres was another example of the role 
of the translation of convention in the formation of national cinema, and such 
translation entailed an alienation from origins and identity that found expression 
through melodrama. 


REIMAGINING ORIGINS 


The problem of translation in modernity is a matter of signification, sentiment, 
and origins. Translation theory is concerned in some fashion with how arbitrary 
signs come to refer to culturally specific objects and affects through a slippery 
binary between the domestic and the foreign. Michel Foucault and Jacques Der- 
rida showed how modern ideas about language and translation are inherently 
involved in the problem of origins." How can human communities be understood 
to have a shared origin if the signification of shared origins always involves trans- 
lation, a process of mimicry and repetition? Foucault approaches the problem of 
origins in modern thought through a genealogy that shows how and at what time 
this seemingly transhistorical concern actually emerged. Derrida discusses the 
logic of supplementarity, in which a master-signifier comes to occupy the absence 
at the ground of signification, providing an illusion of systematicity to the human 
and its origin. I have been arguing that in the formation ofa national cinema, cin- 
ema represents the dynamic process of mimicry and repetition—translation—as a 
transfer of meaning between two coherent signifying systems. In the language of 
national cinema in South Korea in the late 1940s, a liberation film cannot be fruit- 
fully compared to an imperial Japanese film because they are presumed to belong 
to two different systems of signification. And yet, when we see the postcolonial 
film as repeating formal and affective aspects of the late Japanese film industry 
rather than superseding it dialectically, then it becomes clear that the notion of 
a shared origin of the signifying system—Korean national cinema—is itself self- 
differentiating in the process of translation through which it is constituted. This is 
the case as much for national cinema as it is for national language. 

Hurrah! For Freedom shows how the problem of national origins in early South 
Korean cinema is caught up in gendered and spatialized metaphors of authentic 
national subjectivity and its struggle against moral and political corruption, a con- 
flict played out within a general mood of melancholy. The articulation of gender 
difference in the service of establishing an image of origins in nationalism and 
national cinema is extensive, from the foundational American white supremacist 
myth of needing to defend innocent white women against black male violence 
in The Birth of a Nation (dir. D. W. Griffith, 1915) to the depiction of humble and 
moral Hindu motherhood as the center of national consciousness in Mother India 
(dir. Mehboob Khan, 1957). 

In contrast to national melodramas that represent women as the bearers of tra- 
dition, A Hometown in the Heart stands out as a remarkable artistic meditation on 
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origins, community, and motherhood at a time when the gender conventions used 
to produce South Korean national cinema through the melodramatic mode were 
still nascent. The film is set in a mountain temple where a boy, Tosóng (Yu Min), was 
abandoned by his mother at the age of three, visiting him only once, when he 
was seven. He is now twelve years old and will train to be a monk. Although the 
film utilizes the more typical orchestral music of melodrama in some scenes, it 
begins with meditative silence as the camera pans across the mountain landscape 
and then the beautiful temple. It is morning and a monk walks through the cor- 
ridors striking a drum. Tosóng rings the massive temple bell, which reverberates 
loudly through the forest. After a couple more empty shots of the temple, the scene 
cuts-in to the monks chanting and striking a temple block in front of a statue of the 
Buddha. The meditative atmosphere of the opening of the film, with the natural 
and direct sounds of the temple, creates a subdued mood that contrasts with the 
opening chase scene of Hurrah! For Freedom or the opening depiction of famil- 
ial conflict in Sweet Dream or Madame Freedom. After establishing its meditative 
mood, a temple worker discovers Tosóng measuring his height against a tree, and 
they discuss the main conflict. Tosóng tells a temple worker that the worker lied to 
him because he has grown bigger but his mother has not returned for him as the 
worker said she would. 

This scene creates a mood of intense sympathy and melancholy and sets up 
all the conditions for the unfolding of a more typical reunification narrative in 
which an abandoned child struggles to return to his mother, a story line to which 
multiple layers of allegorical meaning could be applied. However, this film is con- 
cerned not with such a symbolic return but with meditating on the meaning of 
the sign of mother in a context of detachment. Detachment is not only a matter 
of the secluded setting and the representations of Buddhist meditation but also 
the rendering of hometown (kohyang) as an internal state or desire rather than a 
substantial space or fixed object of nostalgia. When a widow (Choe Un-hüi) comes 
from Seoul to the temple with her mother, Tosóng begins associating her with his 
mother, who has yet to return for him. We find out that the tragedy of the death of 
the widow's husband has been compounded by the death of her young son from 
measles. Tosóng's desire for the widow to become his mother puts into tension 
Buddhist practices of detachment from desire and the abandoned Tosóngs irre- 
pressible need for maternal love. As he sits with the monks chanting from a book 
of sutras, a point of view shot from his perspective shows the widow appearing on 
the pages of his book, encircled by an iris. This use of the widow's superimposed 
image creates a contrapuntal idea and mood common to melodrama: detachment 
coexisting with desire. The contrast between the moral occult and the excess of 
affect in this shot has an intellectual resonance. The image presents a melodra- 
matic tension between detachment and desire, between the moral demand that 
the priest places on Tosóng to overcome his bad karma through meditation and 
prayer, and Tosóngs heartbreaking desire to be nurtured. The moral problem of 
bad karma is emphasized by the neighboring children getting in trouble with the 
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FIGURE 16. In A Hometown in the Heart (1949), Tosóng dreams of reuniting with his mother, 
here represented by the surrogate widow who wishes to adopt him. 


head priest and temple workers for shooting birds on the temple grounds, and 
Tosóng gets embroiled in that conflict when he gets caught by the head priest after 
shooting a turtledove in order to make a feathered fan for the widow, one that 
would match his biological mother’s. 

The iris returns later when Tosóng dreams that the widow is his mother and 
returns to the temple to take him back. The dream ends badly when he slips on 
the rocks and the widow walks ahead; the iris goes blurry, and he wakes from the 
dream. The use of the iris creates a feeling of concentrated claustrophobia and 
conveys Tosóngs fixation on the widow as a surrogate mother (figure 16). It pres- 
ents the perspective of a child—limited, framed, and encircled, unable to see the 
broader picture that might allow him to understand how his mother came to aban- 
don him or why the widow cannot adopt him immediately and take him to Seoul. 
When his biological mother does return to the temple for Buddhist rites of depar- 
ture, she explains to the widow that she came from poverty, lost her parents early 
on, and ran away with a hunter, abandoning Tosóng at the temple. Meanwhile, the 
widow tells her mother and then the head priest about wanting to adopt Tosóng, 
but her mother tells her she needs to forget about the death of her son and not try 
to replace him. And the head priest thinks that the boy needs to overcome the bad 
karma of his mother before returning to the wider world. The conflict between 
the child's and the widow's innocent desires for the ideal of motherhood and the 
Buddhist worldview of karma and detachment is a melodramatic dilemma. As 
Juhn Ahn shows, the films source text, Ham Se-dók's play composed in 1939 and 
published as Young Monk in 1947, imagines the boy’s struggle to reunite with his 
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mother as an allegory for universal class struggle; on the other hand, the director 
Yun Yong-gyu reinterpreted the allegory as a struggle for national sovereignty.” 
Considering their politics, it is not surprising that both artists went to North 
Korea, where Yun Yong-gyu made The Newlyweds, discussed in chapter 2. 

The allegorical dimension of the film exhibits what Linda Williams describes, 
in her reading of Stella Dallas (dir. King Vidor, 1937), as "the device of devaluing 
and debasing the actual figure of the mother while sanctifying the institution of 
motherhood,” which she states is typical of the ^womans film" of this period.’ 
After other guests at an upper-class resort mock Stella for her working-class and 
garish version of high style, she debases herself in an act of self-sacrifice. Despite 
loving her daughter Laurel more than anyone, she acts dismissively toward Laurel 
and pretends to marry the boorish and indigent Mr. Munn. She does this to ensure 
that Laurel will go to live with her father and the wealthy widow Mrs. Morrison; 
the film ends with her watching Laurel's wedding through the window, proud 
that she has improved her daughter's economic situation. Both A Hometown in 
the Heart and Stella Dallas “sanctify motherhood” while “devaluing and debas- 
ing" mother figures, who abandon their children and show themselves unfit. At 
the same time, the patriarchs (Mr. Dallas and the head monk) misunderstand 
Stella and the widow as an immoral biological mother and an unworthy surrogate, 
respectively. Melodramatic counterpointing between the surface social readings 
of their actions and their true and pure intentions establishes the moral occult of 
the films on a foundation of misrecognition. Motherhood can be valorized only 
by simultaneously questioning a society that can only partially recognize its ideal 
form in actual mother figures. Both films are aware of this moral conundrum, 
despite their conservative values, and A Hometown in the Heart in particular ends 
up questioning the way that the allegories of patriarchal nationalism transform 
motherhood into an allegory for national development and reproduction. 

Therefore, despite the melodramatic allegories of class struggle or national lib- 
eration told through a celebration of motherhood and a debasing of mothers in A 
Hometown in the Heart, these conventions are attenuated by other aspects. Its set- 
ting and its Buddhist themes prevent these allegories from finding closure through 
the gendering of space common to other films of the period." The doubling 
of the figures of motherhood beyond the constraints of the biological nuclear fam- 
ily and the displacement of the hometown away from a substantial rural store- 
house of nostalgia and memory to a more conflicted temple environment and 
eventually to the very psyche or heart (mazim) of Tosóng counterpoint the con- 
cern with returning to an authentic maternal origin with meditations on detach- 
ment and surrogacy. There is certainly an appeal to motherhood at the center of 
the film’s gendered allegory of origins, care, and sympathy. However, neither the 
widow nor the biological mother ends up taking in Tosóng and reestablishing a 
stable image of motherhood or family. The two mothers meet and decide that the 
widow should take him; however, after the head priest finds out that Tosóng has 
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shot the turtledove, he will not let him go. After finding out that his biological 
mother had already returned once, Tosóng decides to travel to Seoul himself. As 
he walks down the mountain path, he turns briefly when he hears the chime of the 
temple bell, but then continues down the path. In contrast to earlier point-of-view 
shots using the iris, which visualize the limited and fixated fantasies and dreams 
of a child, the film ends with a point-of-view shot of the valley below. Tosóng has 
come of age and become the subject of his own landscape, moving beyond the 
space of the temple and no longer in immediate need of a mother's nurturing. 

If any existing film of late 1940s South Chosón lives up to An Chór-yóngs call 
for conscientious and artistic films that move past the colonial-period manipula- 
tion of the public sentiment of sorrow through the use of melodramatic dilem- 
mas, it would be A Hometown in the Heart. Both visually and narratively, the film 
does not merely translate the conventions of the gendered fictions of late-colonial- 
period films, transforming the imagery and storytelling strategies used to convey 
to Koreans the possibilities of Japanese imperial subjectivity into the indepen- 
dence film. It begins with an allegorical reflection on the fundamental problem of 
the gendered desire to return to an origin and the possibility or impossibility of 
detaching oneself, particularly as a child, from that worldly and eventually ideo- 
logical dilemma. Therefore, even though it is set in the deep mountains, the film 
presents a mood in which to meditate on the crisis of modernity and to see that 
melodrama, as well as national cinema, need not always insist on the possibility 
of a redemption of innocence, revenge and punishment against evil, or any of the 
other ways that fictions close themselves off from complex social realities. 


5 


Realism and Melodrama 
in the Golden Age 


Despite melodrama’s simplified moral allegories, in the aftermath of the Korean 
War South Korean filmmakers found ways to use melodrama to represent deeper 
and more complex social structures, as well as the historical experiences and 
traumatic memories of their audiences.! The social issues that emerged during 
the end of Syngman Rhee’s rule (1948-1960), the April 19 Uprising and Second 
Republic (1960-61), and the Third Republic of the Park Chung Hee era (1961-1972) 
affected film melodrama. Urbanization and the formation of the nuclear family 
and attendant ideas of economic and political modernization influenced ideas of 
moral authenticity, economic rationality, innocence, and virtue in family dramas. 
The trauma of the Korean War and its catastrophic military and civil violence 
produced deeply ambivalent and self-contradictory feelings about state subjectiv- 
ity, feelings that were worked through in melodramas focused on the war, war 
veterans, and war widows. Anticommunism expanded from state and military 
ideology to a broadly influential cultural form, including in cinema. In confront- 
ing these social and ideological conditions, cinema often took up melodrama at 
cross-purposes—to translate the negative affects connected to collective history 
into individual emotions and sentiments useful for moral allegory and instrumen- 
tal political ends but simultaneously to provoke pathos and sympathy in order to 
reveal social injustices, exploitative social structures, and the inadequacy of South 
Korean state projects in addressing the collective problems of the nation. 

In the South Korean golden age, situating the body mode of melodrama between 
ideology and historical referentiality linked realism directly to the haptic impact 
and memorability of cinematic image and sound. In order to explicate the com- 
plexity of the question of realism, I work through some theories of cinematic real- 
ism presented in South Korea leading up to and during the golden age. One early 
statement by Yi Yóng-jun, “The Problem of Realism in Cinema” (1947), argued 
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for haptic realism.’ For Yi, the touch of a film produces a sense of actuality that is 
essential to its claims to refer to real history. However, he describes this touch as 
also excessive, as an affect not fully contained by narrative and discourse. Haptic 
realism did not only entail raw affect and was often accompanied by the moral or 
political coding of affect in the form of narrative or discourse; however, affects and 
their coding were often in conflict. The melodramatic moods that served as the 
background of and ontological attunement to the film's diegesis were internally 
contrapuntal, such that the individual scenes and segments of a film expressed 
multiple interpretations of the negative affects attached to historical experiences. 
Therefore, the moral occult of the melodramatic scenario should not be conflated 
with the totality of historical actuality that a film purports to represent. In film 
melodrama, the affects of the cinematic image and sound are situated between 
the haptic and discourses attributing meaning and ownership to those affects. The 
confluence of the two can direct attention simultaneously to the most abstract 
or othering of ideological positions, as well as to an explication of complex and 
underlying social structures. 

In order to capture the contrapuntal relation between realism and melodrama, 
it is useful to focus on those images (or themes or problems) that present both raw 
affect and sociohistorical reference. One image that lends itself to both heightened 
sentimentality and social critique is the family. Although film industries and film 
studies often speak of family drama, never does one use the term family realism. 
This suggests that family has mostly been an affective and imaginary category, one 
that draws out the embodied emotions of spectators rather than appealing to a 
sense of verisimilitude. However, the family can also serve as a microcosm of the 
social, because cinema can connect the intense affects created by the representa- 
tion of familial relations to other larger social formations, such as the nation-state. 
The conflict of scale between the family and the nation-state that it is made to 
represent was an important problem of realism and melodrama during the golden 
age. The second such image discussed in this chapter is the image of poverty. The 
ways that films depicted poverty varied from radical social critique to ideologies 
of economic development, to nearly exploitative images of poverty (for which the 
pleasurable feeling of cathartic sympathy was an end in itself). Interpreting these 
various ways of representing poverty allows one to track the dual impulse in melo- 
dramatic films toward morality plays focused on homo economicus (or the human 
as household economic actor) and a realist concern with larger social structures. 
Finally, the ideology of anticommunism was both a constellation of affects pro- 
voked and organized through cinematic sight and sound, as well as a real political 
and historical phenomenon that touches on tragic and traumatic experiences and 
events (such as divisions between relatives and friends, the fear of totalitarian state 
violence, regimes of censorship, and military and police atrocities). Due to ambiv- 
alent feelings about anticommunist culture and politics among popular audiences 
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and the way that cinema is never entirely coded by political intention, the aesthet- 
ics and ideology of South Korean anticommunist films were by no means uniform. 


VICISSITUDES OF REALISM 


In her account of the discourses of realism in early South Korean film criticism, 
Kim So-yón shows that ideas of realism changed greatly between the 1940s and the 
1950s. In the colonial period and in the late 1940s, socialist critics, some of whom 
were later influential for the development of the North Korean film industry (e.g., 
Im Hwa and Só Kwang-je), argued that proletarian realism should be grounded in 
dialectical materialism and represent the actuality (hyónsil) of the lives of work- 
ers? In late 1940s South Korea, critics in the Korean Film Alliance emphasized the 
ideological content of films or, when critics such as An Sók-chu discussed film 
form, they advocated Soviet-style montage as an expression of historical actuality. 
However, with the influx of Italian neorealism in post-Korean War 1950s and the 
solidification of anticommunist ideology, the dominant idea of realism became 
"Korean realism,’ a nationalist idea of realism resistant to the notion of film as 
entertainment and serving the political and cultural purpose of enlightening the 
masses. Yi Yóng-il would eventually ground this elitist idea of national realism in 
art cinema. Kim So-yón writes, 


The realism that emerged “anew” in South Korea in the late 1950s under the strong 
influence of neorealism was an aesthetic strategy in an era of crisis to prevent films 
from devolving into a means of entertainment that pacifies the masses, a political 
strategy in a time of ideological suppression to present actuality as it is, and a dis- 
cursive strategy to guarantee the legitimacy of Korean cinema since Na Un-gyu’s 
Arirang. Therefore, working with the critical standard called “realism” meant that 
film would become an art that could enlighten the masses, become a resistant power 
that could protect democratic values even in the form of right-wing ideas, and con- 
tinue the tradition of national realism in Korean cinema.* 


It is important to recognize this transition from proletarian realism to national 
realism in South Korean film criticism and the concomitant shifts in the dominant 
idea of actuality. However, there are two continuities between proletarian realism, 
the Korean adaptation of neorealism, and the eventual development of Korean 
realism: (1) the centrality of affect for conceptualizing cinema's representation of 
actuality and (2) the way that ideas—whether Marxian or Enlightenment—struc- 
tured the concept of actuality. I argue that the continued emphasis on affect and 
its capacity to express ideology in various realisms indicates that the power of 
the melodramatic mode persisted throughout this period, despite the criticism 
of melodrama as popular entertainment shared by both 1940s leftists and later 
advocates of a nationalist art cinema. Ideas of actuality may have changed, but 
there was a continuous and shifting tension between melodramatic affect, with its 
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capacity to convey moral and political ideas in excess of reality, and the realistic 
representation of historical conditions. 

Although the claims about realism and montage by leftists in the 1940s may 
seem far afield from melodrama, which we associate with continuity editing and 
fictional narrative cinema, we have already seen in the North Korean case how 
montage and melodrama share a dependency on the affection-image. Leftist ideas 
about the relationship between film and historical actuality—particularly between 
the affective impact of cinema and its capacity to refer to the audiences historical 
experiences—established cinematic realism as a problem for South Korean film 
theory and production. Even if directors concerned with class issues, exploitation, 
migration, poverty, war memories, and other social issues during the golden age 
did not and could not profess Marxist positions, the Korean Film Alliance and 
other leftists of the late 1940s did influence the perception that cinema should 
engage socially with an ethos of realism. If the film industry was to engage with 
the real experiences of audiences and potentially have broad social and ideological 
effects, some kind of relationship between social reality and the dominant mode 
had to be established. Ideas about montage provided one theoretical articulation 
of the affective mediation between the two. 

Some theories of realism were based at once in the indexical relation between 
photographic images and objects and the world-building capacity of montage. Yi 
Chóng-gi argued in “Film and Actuality” (1948) that film is the most actual of art 
forms and is therefore the least artistic; at the same time, it is not a purely pho- 
tographic medium, because montage (i.e., editing) allows for the realistic expres- 
sion of abstract ideas and the rendering of photographic actuality into something 
artistic.? Although editing allows a film artist to construct a distinct world, Yi sug- 
gests that film could never be entirely art for art's sake because of its photographic 
connection to actuality. Combining an indexical notion of photographic realism 
with an Eisensteinian concern with idea-guided montage, Yi establishes a dialectic 
between the two, whereby the world-building capacity of montage depends on 
the actuality of the photographic image to prevent it from becoming completely 
abstract formalism and, conversely, the photographic image depends on montage 
to capture the role of ideas and subjectivity in history. In arguing for the ability of 
montage to build a world and to elevate the photographic actuality of film toward 
the ideas and forms of an art, Yi was grappling with how cinema can use move- 
ment, virtual chronotopes, and multiple perspectives to abstract from things as 
they are and actualize a truer world than what is merely given in the image. If we 
take montage in the broad sense of the term, to mean any kind of editing, Yi's argu- 
ment is highly relevant for melodrama. If melodrama seeks "the true, wrested from 
the real" then melodrama, too, depends on the establishment of a social reality 
against which the spiritual values of the moral occult can be asserted.° Film melo- 
drama also depends on the actuality of the photographic image to moor its dieg- 
esis in the precinematic experiences of the audience and construct its referential 
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illusion. Simultaneously, that social reality must also appear as a threshold that 
has to be overcome through an assertion of hidden values and ideas—subjectiv- 
ity must be confined realistically by actuality and also capable of transforming it. 
Although they did not take up Soviet montage, filmmakers of melodrama who 
were concerned with social realism made films positioned between the indexing 
of sociohistorical realities and the subjective dimension of world-building. 

Yi Yóng-jun clarified that the mediation between photographic realism and the 
world-building capacity of cinema was touch, articulating a theory of film experi- 
ence as haptic realism. In “The Problem of Realism Cinema" (1947), Yi Yóng-jun 
contrasts Korean works to Western works in order to imagine how to make the 
cinematic medium the center of arts and culture: “The works of our country largely 
include many narrative works such as fiction and scripts; because the works of the 
West include many three-dimensional expressions, including film, theater, music, 
and fiction, the emotional effect on the audience is bold and powerful" Yi Yóng- 
juns distinction between Korean and Western works, however reductive, is part of 
his attempt to articulate a new mode of realist mimesis for Korean film. According 
to Yi, Korean works were long steeped in a culture of text, particularly of printed 
fiction and scripts, and therefore lacked the three-dimensional (ipchejok) capacity 
to move an audience that Western film, theater, and music possessed. Consider- 
ing colonial Korea's vibrant film culture and the continuation of the culture of the 
book in Europe and North America, Yi' binary is not exactly accurate. However, 
in order to imagine a future cinematic realism for postcolonial Korea, he accen- 
tuates the embodiment, expressiveness, and performativity of modern Western 
works. He opens the essay with a reference to Hegel and tries to synthesize ide- 
alism and realism in his theory of cinematic representation. He frames Western 
works as models for how they affect the audience in an embodied and emotional 
manner. With the project of nation-building and subject-formation in the back- 
ground of the essay, he presents these works as an ideal future for Korean works, 
which remain too tied to the printed word. For Yi, national culture is a social form 
with an origin in the putative West, and cinema is a powerful technology with the 
same origin, a technology that has not yet been adequately employed in Korea 
for the representation of social reality and the production of national subjectivity. 

When Yi Yóng-jun contrasted Korean textual traditions to the three-dimen- 
sionality of Western artistic forms, including cinema, he was asserting that the 
Korean arts had to begin anew through cinema and dismissing the Korean national 
cinema that had taken shape under Japanese colonial rule. Yi's binary view of "the 
West and the Rest" should be read critically, with attention to translation and the 
haunting of the postcolonial nation-people and postcolonial cinema by imperial- 
ist and neocolonial forms of culture and politics; however, his focus on dimen- 
sionality is suggestive and revealing. The emphasis he and other critics put on 
dimensionality, photographic realism, and embodied performance in the forma- 
tion of a shared actuality (hyonsil) for the national masses through cinema speaks 
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to the importance of cinematic space in the imagination of a shared national and 
social space. 

Yi Yóng-jun advocates another version of the total work of art in the context of 
South Chosón, which connects his ideas to the nascent North Korean film industry 
ofthe time. He states that it is difficult for film to live up to its promise of becoming 
a total work of art because it is mass-produced. Although the technologies of mass 
production are what enable the idea of the film artwork as something aesthetically 
encompassing, in contrast to the general arts, in which the three processes of artis- 
tic creation—planning, scripting, and production—are interconnected within the 
spiritual action of a single person, film is "extremely difficult because at the same 
time as itis a total work of art, the three processes of planning, scripting, and pro- 
duction separate and reunify until the very end.”* In other words, the production 
of a film is a complex venture involving multiple simultaneous processes that can 
become autonomous from one another, detracting from the unity (and totality) of 
the work. Under these conditions, Yi turns to realism as the aesthetic means for 
integrating these processes into a total work, an aesthetic philosophy in keeping 
with his Hegelian understanding of national cinema. Yet despite his references 
to Hegel, Yi argues that realism is not obtained through idealistic abstraction or 
social critique. Neither is realism a matter of verisimilitude. It is rather the expres- 
sion of the film artist's worldview accomplished by moving the audience through 
powerful imagery and juxtapositions. Realism is a matter of affect. 

Yi was concerned with how to synthesize idealism with what is real (riarii) and 
the power of cinema to achieve both realism and idealism by affecting the senso- 
rium of the audience. He thought of cinema as a mode of mimesis that could use 
sight and sound in order to activate the sense of touch—a theory of haptic cinema. 
Because of its negative association with commercialism and conventionality, he 
did not use the term melodrama, but his description of haptic cinema resonates 
with the body mode of melodrama: 


When viewing a cinematic work, in order to understand the filmmaker' worldview 
according to their creative spirit and through the passivity and activity of the senses, 
the depictions of the film must be carried out haptically [chópchokchók üro]. In a film 
of Pudovkin, the close-ups of workers with pockmarks, the details of a noble sweat- 
ing profusely, the sea looming behind a wet corpse like an ominous cloud. . . . When 
we recall these things, it is sufficient to consider that we hold in our hearts for a long 
time whatever in the work moved us because it remains with us in the form of touch. 

Furthermore, touch requires change, or rather there is beauty in change. When 
we shut our eyes and see a sculpture belonging to the plastic arts, we would be 
alarmed by its changeability. In the depictions of a cinematic work as well: after a 
grainy close-up, a clearly sensed sky like glass; after touching wet blood that gives 
you goosebumps, soft white clouds like cotton. . .. The contrasts in these kinds of 
touch are what move us in a determinant way. 

The eye that truly grasps actuality is a perspective which has dug deeply into the 
sense of touch. Isn't the key to the method of descriptive realism hidden in the way it 
presents the expression of its images as a form of touch?? 
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Prefiguring discussions of the haptic visuality of cinema, Yi argued that in 
viewing a close-up of a worker’s face or an image of the weather, we are not merely 
seeing; in hearing the accompanying sound and music, we are not merely hear- 
ing.” For Yi, a good film touches us, meaning it affects our entire body, or, follow- 
ing Laura U. Marks, our entire skin.!! For Yi, and not metaphorically, the memory 
of a film stays with someone in their chest or heart (kasiim) rather than primarily 
in their mind. He argues that the edited juxtaposition of discontinuous images and 
the haptic impact that they have are particularly powerful and memorable. There- 
fore, realism is ensured neither by continuity editing and the bourgeois realism of 
classical Hollywood nor by the ontology of the photographic image but by images 
edited together in a way that the audience will feel touched and retain a corporeal 
memory of the films most poignant scenes; such editing is often more effective 
when it is discontinuous and creates a moving series of juxtapositions.'? 

Yi Yóng-jun wrote this article on realism before the establishment of the two 
Korean states and the Korean War. In 1947, the field of discussion of cinema in 
South Chosón included more Soviet references, and Yi holds up Pudovkin’s films 
as exemplars of realism. However, in turning to the golden age of South Korean 
film in the 1950s and 19605, one finds that Yi's idea of realism remains relevant, 
even if the film culture of that period was ostensibly more cut off from commu- 
nist and state socialist filmmaking. One connection between this later era and Yi's 
idea of realism was, of course, melodrama. Melodrama was the dominant mode 
of the golden age due to its claims to authenticity, realism, and social relevancy. A 
coherent world, or cosmos, guided a melodramatic film's narrative and its affects, 
and therefore melodrama as a mode of representation could make the processes 
of planning, scripting, and production unify and cohere. At the same time, melo- 
drama made the senses and embodied aesthetic experience the central mediation 
through which to present this cosmos; its authenticity was based in the capacity 
for sight, sound, and touch to convey the worldview of a moral occult. 

What primarily defined the melodramatic mode across genres was its moods, 
those affective attunements that are the a priori background of narrative and dis- 
cursive meaning. Mood is another way of thinking about Yi Yóng-jun's haptic 
realism. It is an affective attunement to the world and has a purposeful direction 
and can motivate attachment to a constellation of ideas. That is why the moods 
of melodrama are so integral to the moral occults of Cold War ideologies. The 
mood accentuates the conflict between the existing situation of characters and the 
potential for their more authentic and truthful emotions and ideas to be brought 
to the surface in order to transform the world from evil toward good. The mood of 
a melodrama film often represents, in an embodied way, social and historical phe- 
nomena and possibilities that have no basis in the extra-cinematic social world. 
However, another aspect of the melodramatic mode and moods is exposing the 
limitations placed on subjectivity and exploring the social negativity inherent to a 
complex and crisis-ridden modernity. The realist impulse, particularly the social 
realist one prominent during the golden age, is to exploit the verisimilitude of the 
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photographic image to reveal social, political, and economic structures that lie 
below the surface of melodramatic moral conflicts. In many golden age films, the 
melodramatic mood is directed toward the cosmological conflict between good 
and evil, innocence and guilt, virtue and vice; meanwhile, the realist impulse har- 
nesses that same mood for a countervailing purpose, which is to direct our bodies, 
attention, and sympathies toward underlying social structures. This attention to 
underlying social structures produces affects, meanings, and historical references 
in excess of the moral cosmos of Cold War nationalism (always also present). The 
realist impulse extends sympathy beyond the bounds of national melodrama, 
offers alternative meanings of negative affects associated with historical experi- 
ences, and indexes everyday events outside the scope of state national history, pro- 
voking affective responses uncontained within the ideological framework of Cold 
War state politics. 

As Kim So-yón shows, beginning in the late 1950s elitist critics called for the 
employment of this affective power of cinema for socially relevant narratives 
and the top-down instilling of democratic values. At the height of the golden age 
of South Korean cinema, in 1960, the student-led April 19 Revolution deposed 
President Syngman Rhee and instituted democratic reforms prior to Park Chung 
Hee' military coup in 1961.? As a cultural as well as political movement, April 19 
strongly influenced the sphere of culture, including film theory and criticism. In 
“The Establishment of Cultural Spirit" (1960), film critic Yi Yóng-il wrote about 
the Korean War and April 19 as historical conditions for a cultural transformation 
that would finally allow Korean artists to bridge concepts and concrete historical 
realities: 


The June 25 War and the April Democratic Revolution have certainly given us be- 
lief and a spiritual foundation that are not empty concepts. The June 25 War was a 
transformation that occurred through external historical conditions and the April 
Democratic Revolution was a revolution resulting from an internal explosion. These 
two historical facts drove our situation into a crucible of the harshest misfortune, but 
it also grew our power to be able to overcome this situation with our internal energy. 

There was nothing previously like the vivid experiences of the last ten years 
to give us such an acute conviction concerning our beliefs. Almost every literary- 
historical period of Korea passed by fruitlessly due to the distance between ideas 
and actuality. The actuality that confined the world and actions of the private sphere 
presented a gap that could never be hurdled. Therefore, writers lived in vain, and 
literature tended to become idealistic. 

However, today we clearly feel a pulsating generation among us. This is not a 
deformed generation in which thoughts and actuality do not match, like in the past. 
Our experiences and actions are now supported by definitive ideas of value. This is 
something exceptional in our cultural history." 


Yi Yóng-ils writings in 1960 express optimism about the ongoing political and 
cultural revolution, which will finally allow Korean literature and film to make 
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their ideas adequate to actuality. Under conditions of Japanese colonialism and 
the early Cold War dictatorship of Syngman Rhee, state and market control over 
culture, including film production, meant that ideas were detached from external 
social realities and did not have the power to affect history. Although the Korean 
War and the April 19 Revolution drove South Korea into a "crucible of harshest 
misfortune,’ they also created political and cultural energy, particularly among 
the youth, to overcome the historical situation through a political movement and 
a cultural renaissance. A number of classic South Korean films, including Aimless 
Bullet and The Housemaid (Hanyó, dir. Kim Ki-young, 1960) were made at this 
time. Yu Hyun-moks films in particular represented to Yi Yóng-il the emerging 
possibilities of a realist arthouse cinema that would contribute to a democratic 
film culture.? Such a cinema would finally overcome the gap between ideas and 
actuality, a claim that cast the cinematic image as a Hegelian mediation that would 
bring together idealism and historical referentiality. 

By late 1961, seven months after Park Chung Hees military coup, Yi Chóng-gi 
and Yi Yóng-il were taking stock of the gains and losses over the previous five years 
of South Korean cinema in articles appearing in The Chosun Daily.'* The idea that 
cinema was an important aspect of democratic revolution created an ambivalent 
relationship to melodrama, which was the primary mode of popular cinematic 
representation, but also tended to defend conservative values and sentimentality 
in the face of real politics and history. Echoing Yi Yóng-il's calls for a cinematic 
cultural spirit free from bureaucratic and market controls, Yu Tu-yón argued that 
the withdrawal into ideas was a problem of commercial cinema and melodrama. 
He contrasted the melodrama of South Korean film to Italian neorealism and the 
French New Wave: 


The backbone to bring about a revival could not be established in the state of con- 
sciousness of filmmakers. This is corroborated by the fact that despite suffering the 
horrors of August 15 [liberation] and June 25 [the Korean War], there was no move- 
ment of Italian realism, nor a movement of Nouvelle Vague, and the industry ended 
up ina deluge of melodrama that aimed only at the safety of recuperating production 
costs." 


Yu certainly diagnosed the economic and political factors that had prevented 
South Korean cinema from fully realizing its artistic and cultural potential. How- 
ever, even in the midst of the April Revolution, in a commercial film industry 
in the developing world, in a country defined by anticommunist politics and with- 
out the kind of state institutions that supported European arthouse cinema, could 
the "deluge of melodrama" be held back by a dam of engaged and avant-garde 
realist artworks? Although both Yi Yóng-il and Yu Tu-yón felt that Korean society 
had undergone the kind of cataclysmic historical experiences that could energize 
film artists toward experimentation and a new cinematic realism, the economic 
and cultural hegemony of melodrama would not disappear overnight. Nor was 
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their ideal, European arthouse cinema, bereft of its own appreciation for and use 
of the melodramatic mode. In filmmaking practice, overcoming the gap between 
ideas and actuality happened through a version of the haptic realism articulated 
by Yi Yóng-jun, a synthesis of the idealism of the melodramatic moral occult and 
a realist attention to social structures. 

The desire on the part of critics and ambitious filmmakers to create an art- 
house, avant-garde, and realist film aesthetic could not simply ignore the power of 
melodramatic suspension of realistic space and time, particularly in a film market 
still governed by profit motives and spectacle. Furthermore, even for the origi- 
nal instance of Italian neorealism itself, it is now widely understood that “neo- 
realism overlaps with popular melodramatics throughout this era, challenging 
assumptions that melodramatic emotion is incompatible with or even betrays (as 
contemporary criticism put it) realism”! Haptic realism necessarily involves the 
interweaving of realism and melodrama. 

The touch of melodramatic cinema refers to a realm of truer spiritual values 
at the same time as it indexes the constraints and oppression of the given social 
reality. The conflict between the real and the true is felt in these films' moods. In 
the following analysis of realism and melodrama in the golden age, I focus on how 
film melodramas depict social phenomena that are particularly replete with socio- 
historical significance, haptic impact, and affective excessive: war memory, family, 
poverty, and the communist other. I show how the moods of these films express 
an ongoing crisis between the symbolic and the psychological, between the melo- 
dramatic tendency toward allegorical causality and the realist impulse to use the 
indexical or duplicative capacity of cinema to engage the audience in reflection on 
complex social problems. 


FAMILY AS MICROCOSM 


Films of the 1950s and 1960s often utilized the household and its limits to demar- 
cate public boundaries of gender, class, and national belonging.” By 1960, at the 
macro-political level, class relations, gender roles, and the geographical and politi- 
cal integrity of the nation had been put into crisis through Japanese colonialism, 
national division, American occupation, and the destruction and impoverishment 
caused by the Korean War. Many aspects of these social crises were only intensified 
by the authoritarian government of Syngman Rhee, operating under the aegis of 
American occupation, and by the nascent industrialization of the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. The golden age of South Korean cinema was punctuated by ongoing 
political crisis in the aftermath of the Korean War. In 1960, Syngman Rhee was 
forced out of office by the April 19 Revolution, which was followed by one year 
of parliamentary rule with Yun Po-són acting as president. The following year, 
General Park Chung Hee’s military coup succeeded, and in 1962 he became presi- 
dent. Changing into civilian clothes, he would serve as president for eleven years, 
maintaining power through two questionable elections (1963, 1967). Then, with 
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the Yusin Constitution of 1972, he would dissolve parliament and serve seven more 
years as a legalized dictator, until his assassination in 1979. 

During this period of rapid industrialization and successive dictatorial 
regimes, some of the most successful directors of the golden age turned to the 
family household as a manageable milieu in which to depict the experiences of 
their national audiences. As Martha Kinder and Angelo Restivo have shown in 
their studies of the emergent Spanish and Italian national cinemas of the same 
period, the cinematic apparatus, including all the non-filmic media that surround 
the production and consumption of films, is a particularly powerful technology 
for the construction of national identity and for enacting the various spatio- 
temporal reorientations, psychological reconfigurations, and reimagined social 
relations implied by such a historical process.” However, the family is not an 
entirely stable reference point for the sentimental and sympathetic construction 
of national identity and national cinema. Particularly in the melodramatic mode, 
the nuclear family functions as a contradictory site of moral authenticity and 
turpitude, innocence and resentment, reunification and fracture; it often appears 
as a symptomatic microcosm of the painful and cataclysmic process of Cold War 
nation-building. The representation of family could play on the sentimentality 
and sympathies of the audience for the purposes of nation-building, but like any 
embodied melodramatic mode of mimesis, it also invoked the suffocating limita- 
tions, repressiveness, and normativity of family relations and the social negativity 
these can create. The family as a microcosm of national community functioned 
within realism as an idea elevated into ideology by way of coded affects of senti- 
ment and sympathy, but it also touched negative social realities that the idea of 
the family could not itself resolve. 

The horrors of historical reality are expressed no more clearly and painfully 
than in family dramas dealing directly with the traumatic experiences of the 
Korean War. Shin Sang-oks To the Last Day (1960) confronts the extremes of 
trauma and loss brought about by the Korean War and is among the most tragic 
of his melodramatic films. Captain Kim (Kim Chin-gyu) is wounded in battle and 
paralyzed from the waist down. His wife, Hyegyóng (Ch'oe Un-hiii), cares for him 
as he struggles with the loss of his mobility and capacity for sexual intercourse and 
reproduction, weeping that he would prefer to die. He allegorizes his injury and 
disability as a symbol of national division: *My body has been hacked in half, just 
like this country.” After he is able to use a wheelchair, Kim, Hyegyóng, and their 
daughter, Sóngyóng (Chón Yóng-són), flee Seoul to Taegu in order to escape the 
Chinese invasion (the Peoples Volunteer Army of China joined the war in October 
1950 and pushed the UN and ROK forces south of Seoul). They manage to find a 
ride in the back ofa truck to escape the battlefront, but their newborn baby dies of 
pneumonia along the way. Hyegyóng pushes and pulls her husband and all their 
remaining possessions in a cart down the rest of the way to Taegu. The deep space 
of the sparse landscape surrounding the road and the stream of trucks driving by, 
already filled with other refugees, highlight the isolation and dire circumstances 
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of the family. Such images of exhaustion and suffering refer to the extremes of dis- 
placement, pain, and struggle that many in the audience would have experienced 
only years earlier. Although the location filming in the countryside and the use of 
real military vehicles contribute to the realism of the scene, the scenes referential- 
ity is primarily an effect of its haptic invocation of war memory. 

In such working-through of collective trauma by way of the melodramatic 
mode, the film takes on the quality of ritual mourning, but without the singular 
moment of catharsis characteristic of tragedy.” The family experiences an unre- 
lenting series of horrific events with only a few momentary suggestions of the 
possibility of a better future in the postwar, including the ending discussed below. 
Through the first third of the film, Kim wishes to die but commits to living again 
after a life-altering event. On the way to Taegu, Kim would rather die than live as 
a paraplegic and is racked with guilt about slowing down his family's progress. 
Kim gets out of the cart after Hyegyóng and Sóngyóng leave him to get something 
to eat, intending to commit suicide. He drags himself across the dirt to the train 
tracks, but Hyegyóng returns carrying Sóngyóng on her back and they begin call- 
ing for him. He goes under the train bridge as they walk across it above him. When 
he hears a train coming, he reveals himself in order to warn them; they are just 
barely able to run off of the bridge and save themselves. 

This remarkable scene displays Shin Sang-ok's directing skill. Its sublime out- 
door setting is reminiscent of the ending of his A Flower in Hell (1958), in which 
Yóngsik (Kim Hak) chases the sex worker Sonya (Che Ün-hüi) through a foggy 
mud flat in order to take revenge on her for reporting him to the police and seduc- 
ing his younger brother Tongsik (Cho Hae-wón). The image of the dying Yóngsik 
and Sonya lying mud-splattered on the ground became one of Shin's most iconic. 
Likewise, this scene in To the Last Day uses this sublime landscape of the moun- 
tains and valleys of central Korea, accentuated by a shot from Kims point of view, 
a backdrop that establishes an existential mood and dramatizes his decision to 
commit suicide. As he drags himself onto the train tracks, they extend infinitely 
into the background, toward the mountainous horizon. The shot reduces life to 
a single man struggling with his disability, his death wish, and his physically and 
mentally traumatic war experiences in a space and mood reduced to sublime natu- 
ral landscape and the dehumanizing technology of the train. As Hyegyóng and 
Sóngyóng start to call for him, low-angle shots show them running across the 
bridge, against a clear sky in the background, while high-angle shots capture Kim 
dragging himself under the bridge. The wooden railroad ties jut into the fore- 
ground of shots from both angles, visually highlighting the division that has been 
created in the family by technology and war. Captain Kim weeps when he discov- 
ers that he cannot commit suicide and then yells to his family to get off the bridge. 
After a harrowing series of shots of Hyegyóng and Sóngyóng barely making it off 
the bridge, the family hugs each other while Hyegyóng pleas with her husband, 
asking how he could do such a thing. The film then cuts to Taegu, where Hyegyóng 
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works happily selling goods at a stall to earn money for her family’s return to Seoul 
and befriends another merchant, Mr. Cho (Nam Kung-wón). 

The scene on the train tracks returns later in a sonic flashback, after Hyegyóng, 
Sóngyóng, and Cho have moved into a house together, occupying separate rooms. 
Hyegyóng and Cho embrace, and Cho says that her “life is so tragic.” As they lie 
down on his bed, the extradiegetic sound of the oncoming train and Kims yelling 
returns, "Tm here! Watch out!” The aural haunting of the family s moment of sur- 
vival connects the narrative present to a past that must be honored and redeemed, 
preventing Hyegyóng from acting on her desire. She is overcome with guilt and 
leaves Chos room, visibly resisting her sexual desire. Later films such as Home- 
bound (1967) repeated this theme of the effects of paralysis on war veterans and 
their families, and the problem of the repressed desires of wives of paralyzed vet- 
erans, as well as war widows, became something of a motif.? The conflict comes 
to a head when Kim goes from the hospital to the house and discovers Hyegyóng 
and Cho together; Kim is angered but eventually relents when he realizes how 
dependent he is on her. 

These conflicts are very common to the family drama. Douglas Sirks All That 
Heaven Allows (1955) centers on the conflict between the widow Cary’s desire for 
Ron and her fidelity to her children and her dead husband. However, the setting 
and the audiences direct experiences of the Korean War affect the narrative and 
mood of To the Last Day and its engagements with the conventions of the mari- 
tal and family drama. As Kim’s comparison between his disabled body and the 
division of Korea suggests, one of these effects is the allegorization of the fam- 
ily conflict as a microcosm of national conflict. The weeping and paroxysms of 
grief in the film express a ritual of mourning that creates sympathy not only for 
the family unit but of course for the national community that has gone through the 
cataclysmic collective experience of civil war. These experiences are not primarily 
referred to through realistic depictions of war, although the real circumstances of 
refugees and colonial sex workers are highlighted, but through the haptic realism 
of melodrama. Kim's unbearable pain and death wish through the first part of the 
film plunges the mood of the film immediately into a deep melancholy that seems 
intractable. There is little room for Sirkian irony about the foibles and conventions 
of the middle class because the couple' feelings about death and survival and fam- 
ily loyalty and individual desires are connected to extreme mass violence. 

Because the family is made to stand in symbolically for a broken national 
community, in order to end the film with optimism about the national future, 
the characters' sense of purpose has to be directed beyond individual desires and 
resentments. This begins to happen after Cho reunites with his sister Yóngsón and 
discovers that she is a sex worker, the second reference to sex work for American 
soldiers after Hyegyóng is disturbed by soldiers and workers in her hotel before 
moving in with Cho. Cho shames Yóngsón, even though she explains the dire 
economic circumstances that led to her decision, and she commits suicide. As a 
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FIGURE 17. In To the Last Day (1960), the family experiences a brief moment of joy and hope 
for the future at the end of the war, after the daughter Sóngyóng says, "I will invent something 
to fix you,” and shows them a drawing of her father standing up from his wheelchair. 


melodramatic sacrificial lamb of national feminine propriety, she writes to her 
family in her suicide note that they should take the money she has earned and con- 
tribute it to a good cause. When Hyegyóng and family decide to return to Seoul, 
Cho gives her the money and upon their return Hyegyóng and Captain Kim open 
a workhouse for war widows. Earlier in the film, when Kim is awarded a medal 
and promoted to major, Hyegyóng questions his sacrifice for the ROK state, caus- 
ing Kim to weep and question her denial of the small joy of his promotion. How- 
ever, by the end of the film, Hyegyóng and Kim come together around an idea of 
postwar national community, not in supporting the state directly but in opening 
the workhouse and contributing to the national welfare and economic develop- 
ment (figure 17). Even after a final tragedy befalls the family when Sóngyóng is 
killed by a truck while crossing the street, Hyegyóng still gives an inspiring speech 
to the widows, telling them, “We have all become family now.” Then a point-of- 
view shot captures the sunshine opening the clouds before she and Kim deliver 
their final lines, the original title of the film: “Until the last day of this life!” 

Kim overcomes his death wish, and Hyegyóng is able to see beyond her hus- 
band's disability and her unfulfilled sexual desire by way of a public mission. That 
the funds of a sex worker would be redirected toward the widow's workhouse 
presents a pretty clear moral allegory for national innocence and redemption. 
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Through this allegory centered on the propriety of women, the meaning of fam- 
ily also transforms from the nuclear family to the extended family of the work- 
house and, implicitly, the nation: ^We are all family now" Considering the series 
of collective and personal tragedies portrayed in the film, it ends on a hopeful 
note that feels forced. However, the characters' realization that their family is not 
a limited and self-sufficient community but a microcosm of a larger national com- 
munity gives meaning to their sacrifices and ensures that neither community will 
be undone by selfish desires. Like many post-Korean War films of both Korean 
film industries, the haptic realism of the melodramatic mode translates familial 
suffering into national mission. However, the allegory is not entirely closed, due to 
the contrapuntal quality of the melodramatic mode. The film also refers to state- 
sanctioned death and immiseration, sexual desires outside the nuclear family, and 
colonial sex work for American soldiers. The ending attempts to resolve the ten- 
sion between melodrama's redemption of national innocence and realism’s exposi- 
tion of underlying social structures by providing an image of a postwar future and 
subsuming the problem of individual morality into the national community. 

Two other examples of this type of melodrama of postwar possibility are The 
Coachman (dir. Kang Tae-jin, 1961) and Bloodline (dir. Kim Su-yong, 1963), both of 
which star Kim Süng-ho, one of the most famous actors of the era; he was known 
for playing struggling patriarchs, including in Romantic Papa (Romaensü ppappa, 
dir. Shin Sang-ok, 1960) and Under the Sky of Seoul (Seoul chibung mit, dir. Yi 
Hyóng-po, 1961).? In The Coachman, Kim plays Ha Chunsam, a single father who 
supports his four children by working as a coachman. The film focuses on a fam- 
ily living in poverty and debt, and supported by Ch'unsams preindustrial labor, 
exploring through melodrama the structural economic and social problems of 
uneven development.” His younger daughter, Okhüi (Om Aeng-nan), is ashamed 
of being poor and tries to find a husband who will support her. In a striking early 
scene, she rides in the back of an automobile with a man who lies to her about 
getting her a job at a trading company. A shot peeking over the dash of the pas- 
senger seat captures Ch'unsam walking his horse and carriage across the street. 
The car almost hits him, and Okhüi hides her face in the back seat as the man 
tells the driver to go ahead. The juxtaposition of old and new technology and 
the lack of awareness and conscience that accompanies automobile driving fore- 
shadows another remarkable scene. A frustrated driver honks at Chunsam from 
behind, then an automobile speeds around the corner in front of him and we cut 
in to see that the driver is Ch'unsams boss (Chu Són-tae), the carriage owner. The 
owner hits the horse, which drags the carriage wheel over Ch'unsams leg. As he 
lies on the ground, the owner is concerned only with the damage to the front of his 
automobile. Ch'unsam is a subaltern worker dependent on an outmoded technol- 
ogy and threatened on the street by industrial modernity. The owner's dehuman- 
ization of Chunsam following the accident is a continuation of the inhumanity of 
the direct expropriation of his labor in the form of rent. This subaltern exploitation 
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is contrasted to the relative promise of factory labor and ownership. After saving 
Okhüi from the swindler, the carriage owner's more ethical son, Changsu, hero- 
ically helps her get a satisfying job at a confectionary factory and they begin a 
relationship. Meanwhile, Suwón-daek, the maid of the carriage owner who has 
a romantic bond with Ch'unsam, purchases the horse from her bosses for their 
family and joins the family as a stepmother the final scene. 

The Ha family is in many respects a microcosm ofthe economic and social situ- 
ation of South Koreans in 1961, the majority of whom were living an impoverished 
subaltern existence while also looking forward toward a future of industrializa- 
tion and factory labor. Each sibling embodies a particular circumstance that might 
befall someone in the family's position. The eldest son, Suóp (Sin Yóng-gyun), 
struggles against class prejudice as he studies for a higher civil service examina- 
tion and eventually takes up his father's work after his injury. The eldest daugh- 
ter, Ongnyó (Cho Mi-ryóng), is disabled (mute), and the physical and emotional 
abuse of her philandering husband drives her to suicide. Okhüi seeks upward 
mobility through marriage by lying about her family background, before going 
to work at the confectionary factory. And the youngest son is a thief, as shown in 
the film's exciting opening chase scene, in which a camera moving on a picture 
car captures him biking away from and then toward it rapidly through old narrow 
streets. However, there are also signs of equality, nationality, and mass culture, as 
when Ch'unsam and Suwón-daek go to the movie theater to watch one of many 
adaptations of the romantic folktale Chunhyang. The movie theater is a levelling 
experience of mass culture placed self-consciously within the melodrama, but it 
is also connected to his secret budding romance. The second time they go to the 
same film, he sees Okhti, who is on a date with the swindler; he also exchanges an 
uncomfortable glance with Suóp while at a restaurant with Suwón-daek. In other 
words, in melodramatic fashion, the family is inside the industrial economy and 
national mass culture (Chunhyang) but also exterior to them, owing to the loom- 
ing obsolescence of their patriarch's labor and their frequently mentioned social 
expendability. This contradictory position of the family becomes a part of its inter- 
nal divisions—Ch'unsam and Okhüi can sit in the same theater, watching a classic 
Korean folktale, but not as a family due to her lies and his secret. In this way, family 
lies and secrets, as well as the tragedies of Ongnyós suicide and Ch'unsams injury, 
highlight the structural social inequalities, although within the sympathetic moral 
framework of melodrama. 

The social problems allegorized as family problems are resolved when Changsu 
gets Okhüi a job in the factory and addresses his family's treatment of them and 
when Suwón-daek purchases the horse and becomes part of the family. Suóp also 
passes his examination, despite the class prejudice of other characters against his 
ambitions. Just as the speech on surrogate family and the point-of-view shot of the 
opening sky bring an abrupt conclusion to To the Last Day and its exploration of 
the horrors of war memory, the resolution of the family's economic problems and 
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their reintegration into a new image of national society—the final shot captures 
them walking down the road, all together for the first time in the film— relies on 
sentimental identification and acts of generosity between characters of different 
classes and backgrounds. Class problems are resolved through nation-state devel- 
opment represented at the micropolitical level. However, remnants of the uneven- 
ness of the economic and social situation remain. The marriage of Ch'unsam and 
Suwón-daek and the purchasing of the horse are narratively possible primarily 
because he is a man. In films focusing on women widowers, such as Mother and 
a Guest (Sarangbang sonnim kwa ómóni, dir. Shin Sang-ok, 1961) and Dongsimcho 
(dir. Shin Sang-ok, 1959), the new relationship is almost always left unconsum- 
mated through marriage, following a convention established by All That Heaven 
Allows. This gendering of authentic national subjectivity is also reflected in the 
disturbing violence directed toward the two sisters, not only by men outside their 
family but by Suóp and Ch'unsam themselves. Furthermore, factory labor func- 
tions as a moral ideal and equalizing social force that allows Okhüi to overcome 
her shame, lies, and false hopes, even though in actuality capitalism merely reor- 
ganized the exploitation of labor power into a wage system. The social realism of 
the film is reflected through the prism of a sentimentalized family, giving affec- 
tive form to social negativity at a microcosmic level. Thereby the unevenness and 
conflict of the larger society can be subsumed into a sentimental resolution. This 
vacillation between realism and melodrama is apparent in the visual and musical 
mood swings between melancholy and hopefulness and in the gradual shift in the 
narrative causality from a real overdetermined economic and social structure to 
the allegorical magic of melodrama. 

Bloodline tells the story of refugees from the north living in a shantytown on the 
mountain slopes outside Seoul. It is based on a play by Kim Yóng-su and director 
Kim Su-yong uses the setting of a small group of houses to re-create a theatrical 
feel. Although the film uses family drama to explore issues of poverty, social class, 
and migration, it expands the focus beyond a single nuclear family. One of many 
stylistic flourishes appears halfway in, as the camera tracks in on the window of 
one house and then pans quickly from one window to the next. We cannot see 
through the windows, but at each window the audio cuts suddenly to the conflict 
inside each house: (1) A grandmother sings a melancholy prayer. Her two sons 
fight with one another, her granddaughter is disabled, and her daughter-in-law 
is dying. (2) A widower father, Tóksam (Kim Süng-ho), has arranged for a much 
younger bride to come live with him, and he is heard entreating the silent woman 
to sleep with him and to speak. (3) A strict mother (Hwang Chóng-sun) sings to 
her adopted daughter-in-law Poksun (Om Aeng-nan), forcing her to train as a 
pansori singer so that she can earn money for the family as a kisaeng. The scene 
then crosscuts between the interior of the three houses. Poksun is disgusted by her 
pansori training, and her mother yells at her husband for being lazy. In the next 
house, the grandmother reads from a Bible while her son (Sin Yóng-gyun) wraps 
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boxes of salvaged cigarette butts with his daughter, and his wife lies dying, unable 
to afford health care. In the last, Tóksam forces his new wife to take off her blouse, 
while the pansori training from next door can be heard in the background. 

The title refers to kinship and genealogy, and the story is concerned with the 
relationships between generations. Poksun’s father remarks to the village bar- 
ber, Kapdük, “The old people don't have what it takes to start a new life, but you 
have your whole life ahead of you? However, in describing multiple connections 
between three different families, the circuits of sentiment and sympathy are not 
clearly contained within the nuclear family and its genealogy. The inclusion of 
three families allows the film to refer to multiple layers of colonial history. All the 
characters have migrated as refugees from the north. Poksun’s mother is displaced 
from Hamhüng province, and she is trying to teach her the singing style of that 
region. Tóksam has worked as a miner in Hokkaido, part of the massive labor 
migration from Korea to Japan proper in the last decade of the Japanese empire. 
His wife presumably died during the Korean War, “twelve years ago.’ The ciga- 
rette salesman younger brother, Wónch'il (Choe Mu-ryong), has been studying 
in Japan, funded by his sister-in-law's factory labor prior to her fatal illness. A 
landowner comes to the village demanding payment for property rights, which he 
likely gained through cooperation with Japanese or US colonialism. 

Wonchil also has a love interest (Kim Chi-mi) who is a sex worker for the 
US military. When she and Wónchil go out together near the US military base, 
Kim Su-yong captures the alienation of US occupation in a signature montage. 
The couple drinks at a club while a singer and jazz band play a melancholic 
song. The scene cuts from couple to couple, US soldiers smiling at Korean women 
with solemn faces, and then back to the band. The anonymity of the faces and the 
eeriness of the song creates a surreal mood of depressed delirium. Kim presents 
the problem of US colonialism and the sex work of Korean women but does not 
give the conflict the typical melodramatic treatment (e.g., weeping over the loss 
of the sister’s innocence, as in To the Last Day and Aimless Bullet). Kim uses the 
atmosphere and music of the club to create a discomforting aesthetic distance and 
experimental feel. Although Wonch’il breaks with her in the subsequent scene, by 
momentarily contravening the melodramatic and allegorical conventions of repre- 
sentations of sex work, Kim is able to critique politically the alienation of the social 
context rather than merely denouncing morally the iniquity of the woman worker. 

Despite the film's social realist attention to the layers of colonialism, migra- 
tion, and economic exploitation, the ending is as optimistic about the future as 
the above films. Tóksam's son Kóbuk is in love with Poksun and after the scene 
that cuts between the three houses, they run away together and begin working 
at a textile factory. He writes a letter to their families and their two fathers go 
to visit them at the factory. A scene of the factory floor shows them happy to be 
doing industrial labor. They reunite with their fathers and the family lineage as the 
two fathers arrange their marriage, and Tóksam says, "She is from a good family. 
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FIGURE 18. Bloodline (1963) begins in a shantytown where three families struggle to get by 
and ends with a young couple entering a factory, where industrialization and the nuclear fam- 
ily promise a better life for some. 


She belongs to the Yangju Cho family clan? Reminiscent of the final shot of The 
Coachman, the fathers and children walk toward the factory (figure 18). The wide 
walkway, the landscaping and pond, and the factory walls and smokestack in the 
distance—everything about the space of the final shot, including its symmetry and 
dear point-of-view perspective, differs from the multiple disorienting angles 
and ramshackle mise-en-scéne of the scenes of the shantytown. This image, com- 
bined with the triumphant music, presents a sublime aesthetic of modernity. 
Because of its absolute visual contrast with the rest of the film, the image makes an 
abstract break from all the story’s complex and saddening social conditions. Real- 
ism and melodrama do not align with modernity and tradition. The final image is 
formally melodramatic, an emblem of the victory of familial sentiment, industrial 
labor, and national development over uneven structural conditions. The image is 
also one of the film’s most realist, if the criterium for realism is point perspective. 
The three families and their layered histories are occluded by an image of the future: 
family lineage, industrial modernization, and postwar national development. The 
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dialectic of realism and melodrama resolves into a singular image and story of 
recovery and reconstruction. 

Aimless Bullet stands out as a family drama that refuses to end with such an 
image of family and nation-state. It is relentless in its dark view of South Korea 
in the aftermath of the Korean War. Based on the 1958 short story by Yi Póm-són 
and like Bloodline after it, Aimless Bullet depicts refugees from the north. Eldest 
brother Chórho (a secretary), his wife and daughter, younger brother Yóngho (an 
unemployed war veteran), and the family's grandmother live in Liberation Vil- 
lage, a neighborhood known for North Korean migrants. There are a number of 
scenes that explicitly draw attention to the problem of melodrama in relation to 
realism, which is not surprising, considering the director Yu Hyun-moks critiques 
of melodrama and his adoration of arthouse realism.? Chapter 6 deals in detail 
with some of the more obviously self-reflexive moments in the film, in which Yu 
uses the setting of a film studio, as well as offscreen space, to problematize the 
limits of melodramatic and cinematic representation in relation to real histori- 
cal events and traumas. In terms of family dramas use of the family as a micro- 
cosm for society or the nation-state, a few qualities distinguish Aimless Bullet. The 
grandmother repeats the phrase “Kaja!” ("Let's go!") in a sort of delirium. This 
line is taken from the short story, where it expresses her desire to cross the thirty- 
eighth parallel to return to their home village in the north. The famous final scene 
of the film depicts Chórho, who has had two rotten teeth removed, collapsed in 
the back of a taxi. His brother has been arrested for robbing a bank, his sister has 
become a sex worker, and his wife has died in childbirth. He tells the driver differ- 
ent destinations— Liberation Village, University Hospital, and the police station— 
unsure if he should go home, see his newborn child, or visit his brother. When the 
taxi arrives at the police station, Chórho does not get out and tells the drivers to 
“just go.” They say he must be drunk or an “aimless bullet; which inspires Chórhos 
monologue: “An aimless bullet. . . . I have to be a son, a husband, a father, a brother, 
and a secretary. .. .So many things I have to be. Maybe youre right. I might be an 
aimless bullet made by the Creator. I don't know where I should go, but I should be 
going somewhere now.’ He lies down in the back seat and when asked again by the 
drivers where they should go, he responds, “Kaja!” and collapses back in the seat. 

In contrast with the majority of family dramas of the golden age, Aimless Bullet 
ends with a paralysis about the future and one's role within the family and society. 
Rather than using the microcosm of the family as a symbol for the overcoming 
of historical suffering and social divisions, the scene shows Chórho questioning 
familial roles as a matter of subject position. Every relationship through which his 
familial and work identity could make sense as part of the larger whole of society 
or the nation-state has been shattered. As the above films show, this refusal to 
encapsulate possibility and optimism in a familial image was an overt resistance 
to the pressure to express melodramatically and idealistically the ethos of postwar 
reconstruction. Earlier, Yu intentionally inserts into Yónghos bank robbery chase 
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scene images of the April 19 Revolution labor protests, as well as a horrific image 
of a mother who has hung herself with a baby on her back. These insertions work 
very explicitly against the sensationalism, suspense, and action of the melodra- 
matic chase scene, referring through juxtaposition to an extra-cinematic world of 
continued suffering and social crisis—not even the spectacle of the chase, as neces- 
sary as it might be for a popular film, can momentarily hide the real social condi- 
tions of the postwar that the film has exposed through negative affects and moods. 
Likewise, in the final scene, there is no image of a future direction, no opening 
of the sky, or no sentimental reunion of the family that can redeem suffering and 
translate social negativity into a well-formed affect of hope. Aimless Bullet became 
a classic in part because of this refusal to allow the melodramatic mode and mood 
to serve an integrative social function, even as Yu uses it to explore the real suf- 
fering, traumas, and injustices of a social system that has not yet moved beyond 
war. This kind of self-conscious melodramatic filmmaking does not attempt to 
resolve the tension between realism and melodrama. Rather, it uses popular melo- 
dramatic spectacle to attract a mass audience, self-conscious de-realization as a 
reminder that it is only a movie, and strategic insertions of realist references to 
history to disrupt haptic immersion in a moral occult. 


IMAGES OF POVERTY 


In numerous films of this era, a common scene shows a relatively minor character 
reminding one of the protagonists of a debt that is owed to him. In The Coach- 
man, a neighborhood man who is also interested in Suwón-daek, Kim Só-gi (Kim 
Hüi-gap), pesters Ch'unsam to repay a debt, before later on spying on the cou- 
ple in jealousy. In Bloodline, the barber Kapdük, who asks Okhüi' father for her 
hand in marriage, reminds Kóbuk that he owes him money, before later seeing 
the couple at the train station and telling her adopted mother that she has run 
away with Kóbuk. Both scenes of attempted debt collection occur in the first fif- 
teen minutes and set the stage for a conflict between the lender and debtor over 
a romantic interest. These conventions for representing indebtedness connect the 
economic problem of debt to an allegorical social world. Played by the same *bad 
guy” actor, Chu Són-tae, the carriage owner and landowner character in each film, 
respectively, wield their power directly and coercively. However, the acquaintance 
lenders belong to what Elsaesser calls the counterpoint of melodramatic narrative. 
They operate as foils to the protagonist and compete with him in love, but they 
are also equal to him. The debt works to create sympathy for the protagonist at 
the same time as it establishes the protagonist’s moral dilemma. These acquain- 
tances are not evil, and their repayment is not directly connected to exploitation; 
therefore, the debt becomes an ethical problem for the individual protagonist. The 
problem of debt expresses a larger ambivalence concerning poverty and capitalism 
in sómingük, or common-people's drama." As Mauricio Lazzarato explains, debt is 
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not simply a mode of oppression but also a technique of governmentality, because 
indebting subjects is key to keeping them ideologically and practically dependent 
on the capitalist labor market." The indebtedness of the common person can be 
transformed into a moral allegory of the whole economy through which structural 
problem of poverty can be displaced into issues of governmentality, particularly 
the practices of individual homo economicus. 

Money is one classic portrayal of debt and gambling in a village setting. The film 
surrounds the image of poverty with an ambivalent mood of both sympathy and 
frustration with the main character Pongsuss tragic flaws in relation to household 
finances (Kim Süngho again plays the foolish father). As the title of the film sug- 
gests, although it does represent labor and the struggles of farmers within the rural 
economy, its primary focus is on money. As Marx showed in his analysis of money, 
money is itself a commodity and emerges out of commodity exchange.” Just as a 
commodity alienates and hides the value of the congealed labor in the commod- 
ity, money operates as an equalizing and symbolic abstraction. It facilitates the 
circulation of commodities, particularly in relation to the temporal and spatial 
gaps between sites of production, exchange, and consumption. As a commodity 
with pure purchasing power for any other commodity (its use value), it becomes 
an object of accumulation and hoarding, as well as a quantitative symbol of wealth 
and power. However, also as a commodity, it hides the value that labor has added 
to it in the production process— not only in the production of the material of the 
money itself but of all the commodities through whose exchange and circulation a 
quantity of money was accumulated. In a melodramatic film focused on poverty, 
these symbolic, metaphorical, abstract, and occlusive qualities of money can trans- 
form it into a master-signifier that stands in place of the totality of complex social 
relations involved in impoverishment and accumulation. In the case of Money, 
this symbolism transforms the social realist concern with agricultural labor, the 
urban and rural divide, and the debts of farmers into an allegorical reflection on 
the moral problems of money as commodity: gambling, grift, theft, and murder. 
This shift of emphasis from labor and debt to the proper and improper circulation 
of money as the binding social symbol melodramatizes poverty into a problem of 
governmentality. The social realist representation of political economy gives way 
to an allegory concerning the proper practices of homo economicus and their 
necessity for sustaining modern subjectivity and a modern family. 

Pongsu is very naive about managing money. He is in debt to Mr. Choe, who 
asks him to sell his calf in order to at least pay the interest on the loan. Again, Choe 
is not the primary enemy and the two reconcile later in the film. However, even 
though Choe is not evil, the debt to Choe causes Pongsu to put off his daughter 
Suni's wedding and precipitates all his mistakes in managing the family's money. 
The real villain of the film is Okcho (Choe Nam-hyón), who makes money usuri- 
ously lending to impoverished farmers and getting them to gamble on the card 
game hwat’u. Okcho’s wife (Hwang Chóng-sun) owns a bar that employs Okkyóng 
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(Choe Ün-hüi), who is the love interest of Pongsu's son, Yóngho (Kim Chin-gyu). 
Itis notthe fact of Choe' debt that sets in motion the tragic sequence of events that 
makes up the melodramatic narrative. Rather, Pongsu is talked into playing hwat'u 
with two other farmers during a drunken night at Okcho’s house. He wins enough 
of their money to pay his debt, but Yóngho insists that he return it. However, when 
he meets Ókcho to return the money, the usurer tells him that he would be a fool 
to return the money, that the others will not thank him, and that “people will even 
sell their souls for money? He then coaxes him into playing hwat'u again, cheat- 
ing in order to win all the money Pongsu had previously acquired from his fellow 
farmers, as well as what he has earned by selling rice. These losses put Pongsu 
at the mercy of Okcho, who connects him with another debtor businessman in 
Seoul. Pongsu earns money selling the family's cow in Seoul but is swindled out 
of the funds. When Okcho tries to rape Okkyóng, she fights him off and he drops 
his money. Pongsu finds the money and gets in a fight with Okcho over it; Okcho 
pulls a knife and Pongsu accidentally kills him with it during the struggle. When 
Okkyóng finds the money on the ground, she mistakes it for good fortune and 
shares it with Yóngho as they plan their move away from the village. However, the 
police arrest them for theft and murder and take them by train to police headquar- 
ters. The film ends with a shot from the back of the departing train, which captures 
Pongsu on his knees, weeping and yelling, "Yóngho! it was neither you nor me, it 
was money that killed Okcho!” 

Money concerns a village economy in the aftermath of rural reforms. However, 
as Jinsoo An argues, the localism of Money does not simply emphasize the rural 
and regional color of the village setting; the vernacular nationalist discourse of 
1950s cinema entails using the conventions of Hollywood-style narrative and con- 
tinuity editing to allegorize the national through the rural, local, and regional.? 
Although the realism of the film draws attention to the material conditions of 
poverty in the countryside, the melodramatic narrative and mood use the rural as 
a backdrop to dramatize the individual morality at the foundations of the national 
economy. The film surrounds the symbolic function of money with a melodra- 
matic mood that emphasizes the tragedy of Pongsu's lack of financial understand- 
ing. Han Sang-gi’s melancholic orchestral theme plays only during the opening 
credits and in the final scene; it stands out during Pongsus final condemnation 
of money as the true murderer. As a comparatively quiet melodrama, the films 
mood otherwise depends on lighting, cinematography, and acting. In the fateful 
scene in which Pongsu loses his money gambling, the focus is on his pensive face 
as Okcho manipulates him into playing more and more hands. Key lighting from 
the left side illuminates Pongsus facial expressions: fear, anger, and anguish. The 
ignorance that allows him to be conned by Okcho and then swindled during his 
trip to Seoul inspires empathy but also moral frustration, particularly because 
his family suffers greatly from his actions. As the referentiality ofthe film gradually 
shifts from the realist representation of the economic injustices besieging farmers 
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to a haptic melodramatic mood of lateness and tragedy centered on the morally 
symbolic circulations of money, poverty itself is allegorized and the demise of 
Pongsu' family takes on a fated causality connected to his improprieties and lack 
of economic rationality. The apportioning of guilt is threefold: structural injus- 
tices, the actions of evil characters, and Pongsus foolishness all lead to the tragic 
circumstances. The virtual space of the film—one way that it translates political 
economy into melodramatic allegory—reorients realism away from the exposition 
of structure toward psychological individuality. Therefore, despite its condemna- 
tions of rural poverty, the film also depicts debt as an effect of lacking economic 
rationality by symbolically isolating the moral circulation of money from produc- 
tive economic relations. 

The original Korean title of A Dream of Fortune (dir. Han Hyung-mo, 1961) is A 
Dream of Pig, referring to the superstition that if you dream ofa pig, you will gain a 
fortune. In this case, it is also a word play, because the plot centers on a family that 
is persuaded to raise a pig in order to help lift themselves out of poverty. The ref- 
erence to magical causality in the title points to the allegorical and melodramatic 
aspects of the film.? It uses the intimacy of the family and refers to traditional 
superstitions about wealth in order to transform political economy and the image 
of poverty into matters of familial sympathy and morality. Similar to Money, it 
gradually transforms the object of economic analysis and discourse from underly- 
ing macrosocial structures to the homo economicus of psychological individuals. 

A Dream of Fortune has both melodramatic and comedic flare, including two 
aspects of Hans signature style: bright music and spectacular images of urban 
consumer culture. The opening credits appear over two funny cartoon images of 
a pig, one in which the pig is being filmed while a scriptwriter is sitting on it and a 
second in which a man is being kicked by a bucking pig. However, the mood then 
shifts from comedic imagery and music to a scene of social realism in the form of 
a state documentary. A vast landscape shot of Seoul cuts to a series of busy street 
scenes at the center of the city: cars, pedestrians, trains, bicyclists, and buildings. 
A female voice-over addresses the audience as the scene shifts to residential areas 
on the outskirts of Seoul, from mansions gradually to a shantytown: 


Hello everyone! Home to two million people, this is Seoul. Look at the flood of cars 
and people. What do all these people eat and where do they live? Of course, they can't 
carry their homes on their backs like snails. They have to build their homes. If I may 
speak for the Department of Social and Health Services, there are currently 400,000 
families in Seoul, but only 180,000 homes. That leaves about 200,000 families with- 
out a home. That means that there are more people without a home than with a 
home. Those with money live in luxurious homes, but those without live in poverty 
on top of mountains or build shacks beside streams. According to a survey, birds can 
still build in Seoul, but there isn't enough land for people to build homes. That is why 
each year the government builds 3,000 homes on the outskirts of the city, saying they 
will give it to the homeless, but of course it's not free. The protagonist of this movie 
lives in one of these homes built by the government. 
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Using the language and imagery of documentary realism and citing government 
statistics in order to explain the housing problem, the voice-over is authoritative 
and expository. The opening sequence grounds the film narrative in sociological and 
economic facts, framing the story of a family living in government housing with 
the authority of social realism. 

However, the film quickly leaves behind its documentary and social realist 
framing, relying on comedy and melodrama in the representation of poverty. The 
son of the family, Yóngjun (An Sóng-gi), limps around on his worn-out shoes. 
When his mother (Mun Chóng-suk) explains that his father, Son Chang-su (Kim 
Süngho), does not make enough money as a schoolteacher to afford new basket- 
ball shoes, Yóngjun banters with her humorously. The mother has been doing the 
household expenses by placing labels on piles of money on a desk and the son 
moves the label "shoes" over one of the piles. Changsu sleeps in a closet on his day 
off, but his wife finds him and riles him out of bed. He is too chubby to fit through 
the door of the house, refuses to return to an office job, and has pretensions to 
writing a movie script. These early moments of slapstick and situational comedy 
gradually push the narrative away from a realist exposition of poverty and social 
structures toward an emphasis on physical movement and sharp-tongued verbal 
conflict. Changsu dreams that he brings a large pig into the house, which becomes 
a reality when a neighbor convinces his wife to begin raising a pig. However, the 
real financial “dream,” as well as the melodramatic plotline, begins when she con- 
vinces Changsu to involve himself with a Korean American from Hawaii, Charlie 
Hong (Hó Chang-gang), and his smuggling business. The family goes further into 
debt in order to loan Charlie some money, only to find out that he is a con art- 
ist and that the suitcase of goods he has left the family is full of rocks and grass. 
When the con is discovered, the wife weeps uncontrollably and Changsu slaps her 
violently. While Changsu drinks and his wife goes off to her sisters house, Yóngjun 
runs out of the house to try to find Charlie, whereupon the film repeats the con- 
vention of a car accident killing the family's child. 

The gradual shift in mood from sober-minded documentary to physical and 
situational comedy and then to tragic melodrama mirrors a movement from the 
center of Seoul to its impoverished periphery, where the government helps to 
house lower-middle-class families who nonetheless remain threatened by eco- 
nomic exclusion and foreign US swindlers. The melodramatic last half of the film 
emphasizes the tragic consequences of Changsus drinking, his wifes greed, and 
their collective poor management of the household finances. The family and its 
patriarch are again both sympathetic and woeful and become too immoral to actu- 
alize the fortune promised them in Changsus dream of the pig. The suggestion 
is that if the couple had focused on the real economic possibilities of pig raising 
or office work rather than chasing easy money, they could have lifted themselves 
out of poverty. Instead, they are swindled out of money, left in debt, and their 
son dies. However, in turning to the tired convention of a car hitting and kill- 
ing a child, which also appears in Sweet Dream and To the Last Day, the film 
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displays an exhaustion of some melodramatic tropes by the early 1960s. Melo- 
drama experiences an exhaustion of its conventions, leading some filmmakers, 
such as Yu Hyun-mok, to break from the magical causality and sentimentality of 
melodramatic allegory and linger more persistently on social realism's exploration 
of underlying socioeconomic structures and ideology, as well as introducing self- 
consciousness about cinematic representation's capacity to capture the actuality of 
history. Others, such as Kim Ki-young, parodied melodrama and intensified its 
embodied moods into uncanny horror. 


THE ANTICOMMUNIST FILM 


Another Han Hyung-mo film, The Hand of Destiny (1954), stands as the most sym- 
bolic visual expression of anticommunist ideology. The main protagonist, Mar- 
garet (Yun In-ja), is a North Korean spy who begins a relationship with a South 
Korean counterintelligence agent, Yóngchól (Yi Hyang). The most striking visual 
element of the film is that Margarets North Korean boss and other intelligence 
officers are filmed from a low level of framing and their faces are invisible until the 
last ten minutes of the film (figure 19). The film’s melodramatic mimesis creates a 
bodily experience of paranoia and fear that is an expression of the idea of anticom- 
munism; the constellation depends on the obverse of the facelessness and mecha- 
nism of communist thought, which is the romantic relationship and its associated 
affects. The close-ups of the faceless North Korean enemy subtract one element 
from the scene and through this subtraction create an illusion of coherence and 
completeness for the film’s Manichaean moral and political world. In contrast, 
when the camera shows Margaret and Yéngchol sharing an embrace, the cam- 
era is intimate with their intimacy, and their love is presented in all its untainted 
purity. The film includes the first onscreen kiss in Korean cinema history, and this 
transformative event of mass culture epitomizes, in the narrative, the humanistic 
bond between the two characters. As Hyun Seon Park argues, these bodily images 
are part of a biopolitical representation that contrasts the healthy and whole body 
of the South Koreans with the fragmented and incomplete bodies of the North 
Korean communists.?' According to Park, a Hollywood montage of Yóngchól and 
Margaret going to sporting events, including boxing and cycling, and then playing 
golf further highlights the healthy nationalized bodies of South Korean athletes, 
spectators, and consumers.? Such montages are an early Cold War example of 
what Mark Fisher calls the "atmosphere" of capitalist realism, or what I call its 
mood.? Mimicking the position of the audience in the cinema, such sequences of 
images of healthy bodies immersed in spectacle and consumption, in contrast to 
the faceless North Koreans, creates an illusion of a closed and defined body politic 
defined by its capitalist values. 

Such images of joyful consumption are accompanied by other noir sequences 
that highlight the intractable gloom of postwar urban existence, while using a 
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FIGURE 19. For most of The Hand of Destiny (1954), the faces of Margaret's North Korean 
handlers do not appear on screen, but a close-up frames her fully visible face as she delivers a 
speech about tiring of communist schemes and wanting to regain her humanity. 


politicized melodrama to project the cause of this negativity onto the communist 
other. The camera transforms characters into objects in a melancholic and alle- 
gorical play taking place in a political world with demarcations between good and 
evil, purity and corruption, human and inhuman, emotional and mechanical, 
and so on. The subtraction ofa single element makes the invisible perceptible as an 
absence in order to instill a sense of fear and paranoia; the film attempts to make 
the limit of embodied perception into a fearful inhuman enemy in order to create 
an illusion of somatic transparency, identity, and wholeness in the audience. It 
gives an image to the totalitarian body of the anticommunist nation. 

Yi Kang-chóns Piagol (1955) stands as one of the more politically and ethi- 
cally complex of the early anticommunist films produced in South Korea, and 
its concern with both cinematographic and narrative realism contrasts with The 
Hand of Destiny. According to Yi Sun-jin's archival research, both of these films 
responded to real documented events: Kim Su-im, like Margaret, was uncovered 
as a female spy, and Yi Hyón-sang, like the troop leader Agari in Piagol, led a 
troop of partisans in the south into the rural areas around Mt. Chiri during the 
Korean War.” Despite these shared foundations in historical incidents, which 
lends a certain realism to each film, Piagol does not represent communists in a 
purely melodramatic fashion as evildoers who lack human emotion and threaten 
to infiltrate South Korea and undermine the emergent possibilities for freedom 
of thought, humanity, and romantic love. Although Piagol certainly does contain 
some melodramatic aspects, Yi Kang-chón aspired to a more realist portrayal of 
the characteristics, actions, and milieu of communists by focusing almost solely 
on one troop of communist cadres and depicting them as complex individuals 
with attitudes and sensibilities that transform over the course of the narrative. The 
film’s communists are not simply foils for South Korean national subjectivity or 
the opposing forces in a Manichaean moral and political struggle; they are psycho- 
logically complex internal others stranded in South Korea after the Inchon land- 
ing. In addition, Yi's use of on-location shooting near Mt. Chiri, which contrasts 
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with the predominance of urban settings in The Hand of Destiny, further highlights 
the real historical situation of most partisans of the Korean Workers’ Party, who 
were largely rural partisans who maintained a telluric connection to the Korean 
landscape in both ideology and practice." 

One of the most unique aspects of Piagol is that it genuinely attempts both to 
understand and to represent realistically the communist other, which most of its 
contemporaries, as well as later anticommunist productions, were unable to do. 
The fact that the South Korean government banned screening the film because 
it was thought to defy anticommunist laws shows the degree to which its status 
as an anticommunist film was controversial, even though most viewers are likely 
to identify it as anticommunist. The ambiguity of the film's anticommunism is an 
effect of its aspiration to realism, and film critics have often celebrated it as one of 
the most important Korean War films because of its realist approach to represent- 
ing the communist partisan.” 

Despite its divergence from the most excessively paranoid and fundamentalist 
versions of anticommunist aesthetics and narrative, the film's realism is still over- 
laid with Cold War and post-Korean War melodrama. The film's allegorical depic- 
tions of gendered sexual violence and innocence lost are typical of anticommunist 
narratives that highlight the immorality of the communist worldview. The film 
also suggests that in isolation communist guerrillas are prone to turning against 
one another and exposing their moral and political corruption. In terms of its 
visual style and its dramaturgy, the film attempts to provoke sentimental identi- 
fication with victims of communist partisanship, as well as the romantic love of 
defectors, through the depiction of embodied emotions that are excessive of the 
film's realism. Nonetheless, these melodramatic aspects of the narrative and visual 
style are fused with and tempered by that impulse toward realism. 

The narrative, visual style and form of Piagol are hybridized in unprecedented 
and unexpected ways, including with North Korean productions, which in part 
explains critics’ continued interest in the film's unique aesthetic and its unique 
perspective on the Korean War. In contrast to many Hollywood films and Korean 
films about the Korean War and as a document of world cinema more generally, 
Piagol provides an example of the sheer complexity of the intersections between 
cinema and geopolitics, civil war, national cinema, communist and anticommunist 
ideologies, and the politics of representation in the context of the global Cold War 
and a fascinating period of realism and melodrama in both Korean film industries. 

Piagol is the name of the real valley where Piagol is set, currently located in 
Mt. Chiri National Park in the Southern Chólla Province, South Korea. The story 
begins right after the Korean War armistice (1953). A troop of communist parti- 
sans are stranded in South Korea and chased by ROK and UN troops. The troop is 
unable to go north of the Demilitarized Zone and get to North Korea, their supply 
lines are cut, and they cannot depend upon the Chinese troops to ensure libera- 
tion. Under their ruthless captain, Agari (Yi Ye-chón), the partisans are forced to 
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maintain their loyalty to the troop and to communist ideology. As internal strife 
and the threat of external attack by the South Korean government break the troop 
apart, its political identity begins to dissolve, even as many of the members remain 
faithful to the lost cause of revolution in the southern part of the peninsula. The 
two main characters who openly question the ideology and practices of the troop 
are Chólsu (Kim Chin-gyu) and Aeran (No Kyóng-hüi). Chólsu is skeptical from 
the beginning of the film, and Aeran transforms from a cold-hearted partisan to 
a critical detractor through her love for Chólsu. After Agari kills Chólsu, Aeran 
escapes death by defecting, an event suggested by the superimposition of the ROK 
flag over her image as she struggles down the mountain. The censors demanded 
that Lee include this image as a condition for the films rerelease in 1955, following 
the film's banning and Lee’s appeal. 

A number of other plot events convey the film's basic anticommunist message, 
despite the concern of censors that it portrayed some ofthe communists too favor- 
ably or at least as having too many human qualities. Many of these events highlight 
the ruthlessness of the hardened captain Agari and the homicidal and misogynist 
violence of a particularly immoral member, Mansu. Firstly, when the troop recon- 
venes after fleeing, Agari is more concerned about a lost carbine rifle than two 
fatalities and one injury and shoots the member who had lost the carbine after 
being shot in the arm. Mansu then finishes off the man with a large rock. Secondly, 
a long sequence depicts the troops attack of nearby Namsanli village, where they 
seek to gather supplies and to take revenge on the villagers whom they believe 
informed the government about their mobilization. Importantly, this is the home 
village of the youngest man in the troop, Iltong. The troop burns down much of 
the village and ransacks it for supplies, claiming that it is full of reactionaries. One 
of the main partisans, Talsók, kills IItong's mother, and he cries and hugs her dying 
body. The headman and two other villagers are also taken hostage, after which 
Aeran forces the two villagers to execute the headman by spear and to become 
informants for the partisans. The climax of this rather stunning sequence, which 
also includes many impactful and expressionistic close-ups, occurs when Agari 
finds out that the headman was Iltong's maternal uncle. Calling him a “hereditary 
reactionary, he kills Iltong by chasing him off a cliff with a large rock, despite 
Iltong's pleas that he cared for his uncle only because he had paid his tuition and 
that he had now disowned him. The ransacking of the village, the coerced exe- 
cution of the headman, and the murder of the young cadre portray communist 
revolution as brutal, manipulative, politically irrational, senselessly violent, and 
destructive of traditional family relations. 

However, whereas the sequence employs the melodramatic mode to repre- 
sent the partisans as morally evil, it also contextualizes their violence realistically 
within the struggle between the revolution and village leaders who often were at 
the center of anticommunist resistance during the Korean War, particularly in the 
face of North Korea's large-scale land reforms during its occupation of the South 
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and the often-horrific reprisals of organized peasants against landowners. The 
inclusion of the character Iltong, a young man living in between his mobilized 
communist subjectivity and his prewar familial past, provides a complex image of 
the partisan, who might be unbending and ruthless in the execution of his or her 
political ideology or otherwise be torn between different affiliations during a time 
of extreme crisis, social upheaval, and civil war. The film aspires to make a realistic 
reference to history through the ambivalent position of Iltong, a position closer to 
that of the majority of Koreans whose families and villages were caught up in the 
horrific violence of the war, even when individuals were compelled to choose a 
political side. Iltong remains a partisan even in his innocent victimization, mean- 
ing that the sympathy provoked for him is not dependent upon seeing him as 
either a political enemy or a political friend of the South Korean state. 

The most central series of events that helps to articulate the films anticommu- 
nist message utilizes a more conventional melodrama narrative. Soju is a young 
agent who, after being relocated to the main camp, stumbles into Mansu with an 
injured shoulder and informs him that the enemy has attacked the main camp, 
that they have killed the chief captain, and that Piagol will soon be destroyed. 
Upon hearing this apocalyptic message, Mansu does not respond heroically; he 
rapes and kills Soju and then kills his comrade Talsók and blames him for the 
crimes. Just as Iltong is an innocent victim of his familial relations, Soju is a sym- 
pathetic character whose relocation to the other camp provides some drama to an 
early scene of the chief captain giving orders to the Piagol troop. Mansu commits 
therape and murder at the moment when the political mission of revolution in the 
South is coming to an end, suggesting that communist morality is not based 
in an individual sense of right and wrong and therefore easily allows for selfish 
criminality, even against one’s own people, when the political mission no longer 
provides an ethical framework and justification for murderous violence. How- 
ever, the depiction of Soju as an innocent victim is again rendered more complex 
by the film's intent focus on partisan characters; although she is a victim of Mansu, 
she is also a victim of the government's counterinsurgency and a loyal agent of the 
party. Therefore, even in its allegorical and melodramatic representation of rape 
and stolen innocence, Piagol is ambiguous in its anticommunism and its gender- 
ing of politics, because the distinction between the victim and the perpetrator of 
sexualized violence does not match neatly with the distinction between the com- 
munist enemy and good South Koreans. 

The final series of events is interspersed between these first three and provides 
the main arc of the narrative. Throughout the film, Aeran has a romantic inter- 
est in the taciturn Chólsu and tries to engage him in conversation and flirtation. 
Chólsu is silently critical of both Captain Agari and the revolution, whereas Aeran 
dutifully carries out her role as a hardened revolutionary until the end of the film. 
Although the actor Kim Chin-gyu skillfully expresses Chólsu's doubts throughout 
the film, he does not verbally express his critical thoughts until the moment when 
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he and Aeran decide to renounce their communist politics and escape the moun- 
tain before it is too late. Meanwhile, Agari strictly censures any romantic relation- 
ships within the troop but nonetheless desires Aeran, which is one motivation for 
his killing Chólsu when he overhears their plan. 

Although the love story between Chólsu and Aeran provides a narrative arc 
to the film, its causality is largely independent from the established norms of the 
melodrama mode of the time. Aeran is not punished for her independence, her 
strong-willed and masculine violence as a partisan, or her direct expressions of 
romantic interest in Chólsu. She is a ruthless revolutionary for most of the film, 
particularly during the execution in Namsanli, and does transform through 
romantic love. However, rather than undergoing a sudden conversion, she gradu- 
ally and reasonably decides that they must try to escape the mountain and Agari. 
Most importantly, she is not punished for her past acts as a partisan or for being 
desirous; she survives her male counterparts rather than being reduced to an alle- 
gorized symptom of their conflicts of psychology or identity. The film's aspiration 
to realism, while not entirely fulfilled in the allegorical representation of defection, 
does allow for a more flexible moral universe than most melodrama films and 
certainly most anticommunist melodrama films, of the 1950s. 

In addition to the more complex and focused characterizations of communist 
partisans and the unexpected ways that the narrative allows them ethical ambi- 
guity and even redemption, it is likely that the visceral and cognitive experience 
of the visual style and sound of Piagol gave the censors pause in the mid-1950s. 
Perhaps because the film depicts communist partisans almost exclusively, its mise- 
en-scéne, cinematography, and editing create a visual style that often resembles 
a North Korean production, even though the films anticommunist messaging is 
apparent. In other words, the realism of the film is in part an effect of its mim- 
icry of the North Korean realist style, which, like its South Korean counterparts, 
employs the melodramatic mode of conveying moral and political truths in addi- 
tion to on-location shooting and an attempt to represent real social structures and 
possible historical events. At the same time, there are multiple scenes in Piagol that 
draw from the conventions of North Korean films but also contain a visual or sonic 
twist that rearticulates the scene's political perspective or subjectivity. Although 
one might conjecture that this type of direct engagement with and transformation 
of North Korean conventions might actually make for a more effective anticom- 
munist film for an audience caught between two parties in a civil war, they prob- 
ably instead contributed to the censors' concerns about the political position of 
the director. 

One example of such a scene occurs after Agari has killed the youngest par- 
tisan, Itong, by chasing him off of the cliff with a rock. Agari begins interrogat- 
ing Iltong’s confidante and criticizing him for not bringing up Iltong's ideological 
impurity during the attack on the village. Although Agari is clearly not the type 
of righteous and benevolent hero that we find in North Korean partisan films, 
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the scene does mimic formally how important ideological content is conveyed 
in North Korean cinema. The dialogue between the powerful pedagogue and the 
accused troop member, captured by shot/reverse-shot, highlights the importance 
of learning to overcome individual weakness for the sake of the larger political mis- 
sion. More importantly, this dialogue is followed by a breaking of the 180-degree 
rule by cutting to a medium-long shot that depicts the partisan leader (Agari) 
turning around and giving a powerful speech to the surrounding troops about 
the need to remain dedicated to the party and the state regardless of the armistice 
agreement and the dire circumstances of their isolation in the South. The filming 
of the spatial relation between individual speaker and the crowd of troops, which 
includes a track-in that gradually enlarges the speaker, is a very common conven- 
tion of Cold War North Korean films. 

While it draws from ideological and formal conventions of the melodramatic 
representation of political speeches in North Korean films, the scene in Piagol con- 
tains two obviously awkward elements that speak to both its anticommunist didac- 
ticism and its delightful hybridity. As Agari interrogates the partisan, the camera 
breaks from the shot/reverse-shot convention and pans slightly to the right, bring- 
ing Chólsu and his ethically and politically skeptical gaze uncomfortably into the 
frame. Through an intensely consternated scowl, the actor Kim Chin-gyu conveys 
his character Cholsu’s questioning of Agari’s murder of the young partisan and, 
by extension, the whole rhetoric of the hereditary reactionary, which serves as a 
justification for violence against family members and villages caught within the 
civil conflict. This silent, contrapuntal perspective on the rhetoric of the partisan 
leader is further expressed as the camera tracks in on Agari' speech. The tracking 
is slow, with no dramatic punctuation of the speech. More significantly, halfway 
through the tracking, when the camera has again framed only Agari and Cholsu, it 
suddenly veers to the left, occluding the speaking Agari and arriving at a close-up 
of the silent and pensive Chólsu. 

In this way, Piagol incorporates elements of the North Korean film style, which 
relies heavily on such melodramatic scenes of interrogation and political speech, 
while also self-consciously introducing twists into the formal conventions. How- 
ever, because the focus of the film remains the internal struggles of the partisan 
hero rather than the South Korean counterinsurgency, the aggregate effect of 
such twists is not so much a transparent and positive rendering of anticommunist 
ideas as a more complex formal expression of a partisan subjectivity split between 
the political ideas of revolution (and the violence necessary to carry them out) 
and an exhaustion of the power of those ideas for the isolated Southern partisan 
questioning the foolhardy continuation of the revolution after the truce. Again, 
by straddling the line between melodramas effective use of emotive discourse 
and visuality to convey the power of a moral system and realism’s confrontation 
with the material and psychological limits to that system, Piagol presents narra- 
tively and visually an anticommunism for which communists are not dangerous 
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automatons but complex subjects who are transformed by both circumstances and 
their own reason. 

Another type of scene from North Korean film whose visuality Piagol appro- 
priates self-consciously is that of the partisan gazing out over the Korean land- 
scape, which in North Korean partisan films is presented as the object of his or 
her political affection and dedication. As I showed in chapter 3, the convention of 
using dramatic landscape shots, often filmed in point of view, to capture the politi- 
cal ethos of the partisan was established early on, in My Home Village. In Piagol, 
immediately following the fade out of the scene of Agari's speech and Chólsus 
consternation, we fade into another shot of Chólsu looking pensively into the dis- 
tance. The camera tracks around to his side and then the scene cuts to a point- 
of-view shot, which directly mimics those of My Home Village in the way it pans 
across the mountains from the perspective of the partisan. However, the music is 
not the triumphant patriotic music of a North Korean production but sorrowful 
and melancholic strings that capture in melodramatic fashion the internal mood 
of the despondent and silent Chólsu. The subversion of the North Korean partisan 
film's use of landscape is apparent in this scene of a defeated and anguished com- 
munist's contemplation of the Korean landscape and, by extension, his reconsider- 
ation of the rightful heirs of the anticolonial struggle in the aftermath of civil war. 
This is anticommunism in its most aesthetically complex form because it inhabits 
visually the perspective of the partisan as it was developed in North Korean film, 
even as it utilizes sonic dissonance and close-ups of Chólsu to show the agony ofa 
revolution that has lost its way and lost its object. 

Later scenes of Chólsu and Aeran also emphasize this contemplation of the 
landscape but more explicitly supplant the platonic and purely political affection 
between male and female partisans in North Korean films with suggestions of a 
budding romance that might outlive the dissolution of the troop. The Hand of 
Destiny also frames romantic relationships as the means toward a humanizing 
ideological reorientation of the North Korean spy Margaret, but in Piagol the 
South Korean male is not present, and the relationship between Chólsu and Aeran 
does not contain the kind of missionary conversion of the female communist 
that we find in the earlier film. Aeran remains a strong and willful character, even 
as she comes to question communism through her conversations and romance 
with Chólsu. If the melodrama of heterosexual romance gradually replaces that 
of partisan subjectivity, the film nonetheless remains ambivalently attached to a 
realist concern with context, circumstances, and contradiction and never suggests, 
like many other anticommunist melodramas, that love will, or at least should, con- 
quer all. 

Much of Piagol provides what we might expect from an anticommunist film: 
Agari is a ruthless and secretly self-interested commander, Mansu steals Soju’s 
innocence at her most vulnerable moment, and partisans cannot but turn against 
one another when the structure of the state and the party disappear and they are 
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FIGURE 20. In Piagol (1955), the communist troop leader Agari enters a Buddhist temple dur- 
ing the troops attack of the village Namsanli. His face expresses fear and guilt during a series of 
shot/reverse-shots with two statues of the guardians of the Buddha. 


left to their own devices. On the other hand, Piagol constantly conveys a tension 
between melodrama and realism and between the demands of anticommunism 
and an honest attempt to portray the psychology of the communist partisan in the 
aftermath of revolutionary struggle. 

This tension between melodrama and realism reaches a peak in one scene 
whose mood and pathos stand out in terms of both aesthetic impact and experi- 
mentation with the representational possibilities of the melodramatic mode (more 
on that in the following chapter). The scene stands out not because of its engage- 
ment with North Korean conventions of realism but because of its unexpected 
expressionism and mood of regret and sympathy toward the staunch communist 
Agari. As the troop is attacking Namsanli, Agari enters a Buddhist temple. He has 
his eyes closed in reflection in what is the only scene where he seems to express 
remorse or uncertainty. The lighting is very dark and the shot tracks in very slowly 
toward his anguished face as swirling orchestral music builds. At the climax of 
the sequence of music, a series of shot/reverse-shots show Agari opening his 
eyes and looking up at statues of Narayón Kümgang and Miljók Kümgag, two 
powerful and imposing guardians of the Buddha (figure 20). The music provides 
the only sound, and again the character does not profess ideological uncertainty 
openly but only through his facial expressions. The scene is filmed in a highly 
expressionistic manner and its insertion in the middle of the Namsanli sequence 
would seem out of place if Piagol did not contain other such narrative and visual 
flourishes that mark it as much more than an anticommunist propaganda picture. 
Although Agari never shows weakness or uncertainty toward the other partisans, 
here, alone in the temple, he experiences guilt and apprehension when he con- 
fronts the religious icons. The inclusion of such an expressionistic scene speaks to 
Yi Kang-chon’s ambitious vision for the film and to the more experimental pos- 
sibilities of the melodramatic mode. 


Melodrama and Art Cinema 


In 1959, in the inaugural issue of the journal Film Art, Yi Yóng-il, the most promi- 
nent South Korean film critic of the Cold War era, drew from Enlightenment ideas 
of aesthetics and subjectivity in stating the task ofa future Korean national cinema: 


The contemporary trend in film is to bring about an indomitable self-formation for 
the sake of the freedom of spirit and aesthetic liberation, which are the traditional 
tasks of art, while also aligning film with all the desires and criticisms of people who 
live with today's social characteristics and historical realities.’ 


Yi was drawn to Italian neorealism and the French New Wave, and in founding 
the journal Film Art he sought to contribute to the elevation of the mass medium 
of film to the status of an art form while maintaining its alignment with popular 
tastes, ideas, and experiences. Throughout the golden age of South Korean film 
(1953-1970), he would argue for the need to develop Korean national cinema 
through an avant-garde movement that would push the conventional and aes- 
thetic boundaries established by imported commercial productions. By "freedom 
of spirit and aesthetic liberation; he was imagining a vanguard of auteurs freely 
expressing the spirit of the times through a film aesthetic unrestricted by state 
censorship and unfettered by profit motive. 

One year before the April Uprising and the deposing of President Syngman 
Rhee, a cinema liberated from censorship was certainly one concern. But this 
call for the aesthetic liberation of cinema was grammatically ambiguous and 
also connoted an aesthetic liberation through cinema. In 1950s South Korea, the 
term haebang (liberation) referred to much more than the liberalization of cul- 
tural production. The word liberation reverberated with the cataclysmic historical 
period of decolonization and immediate entrance into Cold War bifurcations that 
characterized the Global South’s experiences of the mid-twentieth century. There- 
fore, even if Yi Yóng-il primarily aimed to secure for cinema the status of autono- 
mous art and for South Korean films to accede to the level of European arthouse 
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cinema, his statement also suggested "freedom of spirit and aesthetic liberation" 
as a response to the problem of political liberation. Auteurs should be empowered 
with a freedom of spirit to create films with a liberated aesthetic but also films that 
would in turn contribute to the political liberation of the mass audience by way of 
the aesthetic. For Yi, this aesthetic liberation of the audience was to occur some- 
what beyond the machinations of the state, in the sphere of national culture and 
the national cinema. And the audiences themselves were prepared for this libera- 
tion, because, as Yi stated, “They are beings who are drawn to satisfaction and 
sympathy about all the experiences of life and about aesthetic imagination, emo- 
tion, and thought. Though they may exult and be wild with joy when they view a 
superb work, they show justifiable hatred and criticism toward inferior works? 
Yi imagined an arthouse Korean national cinema that would enter the global 
sphere of film art while also contributing to aesthetic education and enabling 
new forms of subjectivity among Korean film artists and their sophisticated 
popular audiences. 

Also in 1959, director Yu Hyun-mok was asked about film's position between 
art and popular mass culture, a position that forces even experimental films to 
include commodified melodramatic elements. This inclusion of the melodramatic 
mode does not preclude the possibility of a film being an artwork. Echoing state- 
ments of the North Korean critics, he was interested in transforming film into a 
total work of art: 


Question: How do you see the distinction between melodrama and art cinema? 

Answer: If we speak of popular audiences, they include many fans who lack con- 
sciousness. Those works that entice these viewers and sufficiently arrange the neces- 
sary suspenseful scenes or bittersweet scenes, and have a story that is precious, and 
also satisfy their amusement by inserting dreams and hopes that are difficult to find 
in reality —this we view as melodrama. Therefore, it is a method of dramaturgy for 
the sake of the film’s value as a commodity, and as films that have many characteris- 
tics of mass communication, that is an inevitability I cannot lament. 

That said, art films do not belong to aristocratic art. They only reject the com- 
placency of pandering and have a difference of method whereby they prioritize the 
resonance and value consciousness that the pure spirit of the author supplies to the 
popular masses.? 


On the one hand, Yu is critical of melodrama as the result of the pressure that 
commodification puts on the content of scenes. However, he understands that 
film is a mass art form and that mass communication unavoidably entails com- 
modification and convention. Earlier in the interview, when asked what sort of 
film he would make if no conditions were in place, he answers "an avant-garde 
film? His ideal avant-garde film would create a multisensory experience of uto- 
pia (or simply “no place"), one distinct from the false hopes and dreams that he 
associates with melodrama and commodification. He came closest to this ideal 
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with The Empty Dream, discussed below. Like Yi Yóng-il, Yu was interested in 
developing an art cinema in South Korea, but he understood that film is a mass 
cultural form and that therefore it would always be conditioned by some sort of 
commercial pressure. Like nearly every prominent director of the North and the 
South during the Cold War era, therefore, Yu did not subtract melodrama from his 
films. He rather used it artistically in order to introduce self-consciously the very 
problems of which melodrama was one symptom: commodification, alienation, 
and embodied suffering. 

As the above discussions of art cinema in 1959 suggest, the idea of cinema as 
both a fine art and a mass culture— important to the French New Wave—began 
in South Korea almost contemporaneously and was part of the global distribution 
of art films and film criticism. Therefore, leading up to the April Uprising and 
the brief and democratic Second Republic (1960-61), intellectuals and filmmak- 
ers were imagining art cinemas role in democracy. In addition to the loosening of 
restrictions on film content, the energy surrounding "aesthetic liberation" —which 
linked freedom in the arts to political democratization—is a significant reason 
why the year 1960-61 stands out as one of the most important in South Korean 
film history. However, as Charles Kim has detailed in relation to the radical youth 
of the April Uprising, after the Park Chung Hee coup in 1961, the state managed 
to channel much of the uprising’s intellectual energy into state-centered national 
development projects or reform-minded civil society working under increasing 
constraints." In her reading of Kim Su-yong’s Mist (1967) and art cinema under 
dictatorship, Chung-kang Kim historicizes the influence of European art cinema 
on South Korean film during the Park Chung Hee era (1961-1979), showing that 
art cinema did not entail unambiguous freedom or liberation.? The state rather 
appropriated the idea of aesthetic liberation, instituting the Motion Picture Law of 
1962 to protect the economy of South Korean film production and later supporting 
the production of *high quality films" for film festival exportation (including liter- 
ary, anticommunist, and enlightenment films). In watching 1960s South Korean 
dramatic films, one often senses the threefold pressure of the popularity and mar- 
ketability of melodrama, the desire for art cinema auteurship, and state demands 
concerning the characteristics of quality art films. 

Under an anticommunist dictatorship and Cold War US military occupation, 
ideas and practices of art cinema became involved in what Fredric Jameson terms 
"the ideology of modernism?” Although the canon of modernism begins with the 
European avant-garde, Jameson reveals how the process of canonization itself was 
a postwar American enterprise that sought to differentiate high art from politi- 
cally engaged art (specifically the socialist realism on the other side of the Cold 
War). Characterizations of aesthetic modernism in postwar US criticism, espe- 
cially that of Clement Greenberg, emphasized modernisms self-reflexivity vis-à- 
vis form and medium.* Jameson argues that Greenberg's definition of modernism 
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in terms of self-reflexivity about form and medium was central to the ideology 
of modernism, which institutionalized a Kantian view of aesthetic form with an 
emphasis on fine visual art (e.g., Abstract Expressionism).? The strong interest 
and marketability of European art cinema in the American context, particularly 
in the 1950s and 1960s, belonged to the ideology of modernism, melding fine art 
with bourgeois mass culture and elevating cinema to an art form capable of self- 
reflexivity about form and medium and self-consciousness about its address to 
the spectator. 

Despite the stereotype that melodrama lacks self-reflexivity and brings social 
symptoms to the surface in a more or less unconscious manner, throughout 1960s 
South Korean melodramatic cinema, we find numerous examples of self-reflex- 
ivity about film form, reflections on the limits of representation, high degrees of 
abstraction, an attention to psychological complexity, distended or fragmented 
temporalities, and other qualities normally associated with the formal experimen- 
tations of aesthetic modernism. South Korean films that straddle the line between 
melodrama and art cinema, the way Yu imagined was necessary under his cir- 
cumstances, belong at once to the ethos of experimentation in aesthetic modern- 
ism and the popular engagement of melodramatic scenarios and pathos. At least 
in discrete scenes, these films are modernist melodramas concerned with self- 
reflexivity about form, the truth of subjective alienation, and the limits of realist 
representation. Although modernist melodrama may seem like a contradiction 
in terms, it indicates how the melodramatic mode worked as a point of departure 
into aesthetic experimentation. Film melodrama is not inherently lacking in self- 
reflexivity because of its expressivity and sentimentality but often exhibits self- 
reflexivity about visibility and mimesis that is specific to the cinematic medium. 
The notion of modernist melodrama is not an attempt to elevate the melodramas 
of this era to a higher art form. Nor is the point to contrast the vernacular modern- 
ism of melodramatic cinema to the ideal of high aesthetic modernism; it is rather 
to read the melodramatic mode and art cinema as inextricable, particularly in the 
context of Cold War South Korea." 

The hybridization of melodrama and art cinema, including art cinemas cri- 
tiques of melodrama, is a broad-ranging topic that would have to include discus- 
sions of countless auteurs of global cinema, including Douglas Sirk, Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder, Ozu Yasujiro, Chantal Akerman, and many, many others. The purpose 
of this chapter is necessarily much more limited and concerns how art cinema 
techniques and forms of self-reflexivity appeared within the melodramatic mode 
of 1960s South Korean films, impacting how the art moods of the films establish 
a backdrop for the provocation and coding of human affects into emotions. The 
moods of art films, or art-cinematic moments in realist melodramas, often explic- 
itly disrupt and question the apparatus of identification, revealing a gap between 
the affects of spectatorship and their coding by the moral occult. Although the 
idea of art cinema certainly belonged to the ideology of modernism and even 
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the development projects of state dictatorship, self-reflexivity about representation 
combined with the moods of melodrama could create politically critical effects 
that questioned the violence of the state apparatus and dominant social mores in 
the context of Cold War neocolonialism. By mimicking, re-creating, and trans- 
forming art cinema, melodramatic films did not achieve Yi Yóng-il's enlighten- 
ment ideal of aesthetic liberation; rather, they interrogated their own conditions 
of production and lingered more consciously in the gap between the historical 
experiences of their audiences and their cinematic representation. 

There are many possible entry points for a discussion of modernism in South 
Korean film melodramas, but I will narrow the focus to aesthetic forms that self- 
consciously disrupt the transparent personalization of melodramatic affect. These 
forms are perceptible in the same register as the melodramatic modes typical con- 
trapuntal moods and countervailing discourses, but they betray a higher degree 
of experimentation, self-consciousness, and irony. These qualities inhere most 
saliently in the mise-en-scéne in both cinematic space and in attendant temporal 
breaks from the typical moralistic causalities of melodrama. 

The first aesthetic form pertains to conspicuous scenes in Aimless Bullet and 
Homebound (dir. Lee Man-hee, 1967), and many other uses of offscreen space in 
the 1950s and 1960s. Through the invocation of spaces that remain off screen, these 
scenes create a formal and aesthetic tension between the visible and the invisible 
and thereby provoke conscious reflection on the limits of melodramatic repre- 
sentation. The next aesthetic forms are dreamworld and mist. Both melodramas 
with surrealist elements, The Empty Dream (dir. Yu Hyun-mok, 1965) explores the 
dream logic of cinema, and Mist (dir. Kim Su-yong, 1967) incorporates mist as part 
of the landscape, as internal to the mind, and as mediation between interiority 
and exteriority. Each film blurs the edges of perspective and reality, intervening 
into the personalization of affect and the articulation of ideology in melodra- 
matic mimesis. The final aesthetic form is the uncanny, exemplified best by Kim 
Ki-young’s The Housemaid, which takes the familiarity and hominess of the mid- 
dle-class household and, by exaggerating the negativity of melodrama, renders it 
fearful and frightening. Kim’s ironic and satirical intensification of melodrama into 
horror belongs to the aesthetics of Freud’s uncanny and engages with the uncon- 
scious beyond the pathos and expressivity of a typical melodrama. By reflecting 
self-consciously upon the desires and gendered violence at the foundations of the 
melodramatic mode, it gives visual and sonic form to the fantasy structures and 
phobias that remain occluded in a more typical melodrama, despite the mode's 
pretension to reveal everything. Self-consciously pointing out the limits of the 
camera’s perspective, or the arbitrariness of the framing of human characters and 
consciousness, or the way that the moral occult is connected to the unconscious 
through repression are limitations on the representation and personalization of 
affect within a melodramatic mode that purports to bring hidden truths to the 
surface through emotive expression. 
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THE INVISIBLE 


In a self-conscious scene in Aimless Bullet, the younger brother in the family, 
Yóngho, encounters the film industry. Yónghos friend Miri surprises him with 
news that she has found him a job at a film company, despite the chronic unem- 
ployment and postwar destitution described realistically in the first segment. On 
the day of the interview, he is very happy, because he has reunited with Sórhüi, 
a nurse who took care of him during the war. The assistant director tells Yóngho 
that he is perfect for one of the characters in their new film, a serviceman who is 
wounded in the stomach and has a personality similar to his own. In the film, a 
nurse will bring Yónghos character back to health, just as Sórhüi once had done 
for him in his life. Then the director asks to see the scars on Yónghos stomach, to 
see if they will work for the film. Disturbed by the idea that a film would imitate 
his own life experiences so closely, Yóngho asks angrily, “Does it really say all that? 
... I did not get my wounds in a game,’ storming out of the studio. The assistant 
director replies, quoting the ethos of melodrama, "Precisely, art follows life? 

This scene encapsulates the way that Aimless Bullet, while a popular melodrama 
with a realist ethos, also works against the cinematic illusion of intimacy upon 
which the South Korean film industry at the time often relied. The scene is self- 
reflexive in this regard because the script of the film they are making within the 
film is very similar to Yónghos own experiences, and this is what angers him. 
His resistance to the notion that the director can make his art adequate to lived 
experience— that is, his unwillingness to have his relationship with Sórhüi or his 
war wound exploited by the camera—is addressed to the spectator as well, who 
has already watched the previous scenes showing Yóngho and Sórhüi's develop- 
ing romance. While Yónghos refusal gives him an aura of authenticity that helps 
move the narrative forward, it also turns our attention to cinema as a form of eco- 
nomic exploitation and puts into question, or estranges, emotional investments 
in the film. The director who appears in the film wants to extract value directly 
from Yónghos body, by making a spectacle of a typified version of his wounds 
and his life story. To the extent that Aimless Bullet itself participates in a similar 
economy of generalizing traumatic experiences, it can only point out the problem 
and, in its self-reflexivity about its own form, convey that the historical experience 
of extreme violence exceeds the constraints of cinematic vision. The Brechtian 
approach of this scene aims to reveal the ideological character of the medium and 
mode of cinematic representation. 

In Peter Brooks’ discussion of the moral occult, he argues that melodrama 
brings the content of the unconscious to the surface of the body and the mind, 
in the manner of an exhaustive and hysterical visualization of pathetic symptoms 
that essentially erases the depth of unconscious material. However, in contrast to 
the complete exteriorization of the psyche, 1960s South Korean melodramas make 
creative use of the play between the visible and the invisible, visualizing some ideas 
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and experiences while strategically rendering others invisible. Therefore, the exte- 
riorization of the psyche should in this case be amended to include film melo- 
dramas strategic use of offscreen space. 

The discussion of offscreen space in modernist melodramas not only is a mat- 
ter of aesthetic experience but also concerns issues of historical referentiality and 
nation-building. In one of the notes that make up Maurice Merleau-Ponty's The 
Visible and the Invisible, which he was writing at the time of his death, he makes a 
statement about the relationship between history and perception that pertains to 
my approach to melodrama in the context of Cold War Korea: “The problem of 
knowing what is the subject of the State, of war, etc., are exactly ofthe same type as 
the problem of knowing what is the subject of perception: one will not clear up the 
philosophy of history except by working out the problem of perception?" Mer- 
leau-Ponty states that a phenomenology of perception is primary and preparatory 
to historical thinking. Although one might question whether a phenomenology of 
perception can by itself provide a sufficient foundation for a philosophy of history, 
Merleau-Ponty makes an important shift away from narrative, which dominated 
the philosophy of history and historical representation throughout modernity. In 
dealing with the melodramatic representation of history, Merleau-Ponty’s asser- 
tion that problems of perception are primary and preparatory to historical knowl- 
edge is key. Film melodrama is not a reflection of a historical context, nor solely 
a symptom of knowable historical crises and impasses, but a poetic mode that 
actively creates perceptions of history. The phenomenological study of perception 
can deepen the view of melodramatic mimesis, or the way that film melodrama 
purports to reference or to imitate the empirical, historical world. 

Sobchack quotes Merleau-Ponty’s text in stating that films are “an expression 
of experience by experience"? Although Merleau-Ponty likely did not have cin- 
ema in mind, Sobchack quotes his phrase to explain that in the living exchange 
between cinematic experience and film language, film language is not abstract 
signification but an immanent expression of experience. Film expresses experi- 
ence by the creation of a (virtual) experience. Mood is the affective backdrop or 
mode of attunement to the fictional world of the film; the expression of experience 
by experience accrues affective resonances through the mood. This phenomeno- 
logical rendering explains how experience is made visible (or expressed) by film 
experience. However, in the living exchange between perception and language, 
Merleau-Ponty was also concerned with the limits of expression, with the realm of 
the invisible. In thinking through the question of invisibility and offscreen space in 
film melodrama, one should consider the horizon of bodily space—the horizon of 
our being-in-the-world beyond which we are aware we cannot perceive. 

In The Phenomenology of Perception, Merleau-Ponty differentiates bodily space 
and its horizon from other senses of space: the Cartesian space in which all space is 
reducible to extended things and the thinking subject and the figure-background 
structure posited in Gestalt psychology: 
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The *body schema" is, in the end, a manner of expressing that my body is in and 
toward the world. With regard to spatiality, which is our present concern, ones own 
body is the always implied third term of the figure-background structure, and each 
figure appears perspectivally against the double horizon of external space and bodily 
space. We must, then, reject as abstract any analysis of bodily space that considers 
only figures and points, since figures and points can neither be conceived nor exist 
at all without horizons.” 


Merleau-Ponty questions the notion that all perceptible figures appear against a 
transparent background such as the abstract mind of a disembodied subject (Des- 
cartes) or a negative background of a gestalt. In the relation between figures and 
their backgrounds, there is the implied third term of the body of the perceiver. 
If the body is understood too abstractly, as simply one figure or point in abstract 
space, then we imagine that there are only points and figures in infinite empty 
space. But figures and points can be conceived or exist only with horizons. Mer- 
leau-Ponty refers to these horizons as a "double horizon of external space and 
bodily space? In other words, both the structures and limits of external space and 
the structure and limits of our bodily space determine our perception of the world. 

The figure-background relation and the formal and technical aspects of cin- 
ematic framing and editing apply to the construction of cinematic spaces and our 
embodied experiences of those spaces. Cinematic photography and framing are 
engaged with both aspects of the double horizon. External space is analogous to 
the profilmic space being captured, whereas cinematography, editing, and sound 
construct an embodied film experience (an expression of experience by experi- 
ence). The two horizons of these spaces are immanent to one another; they work 
simultaneously in cinematic experience. When a film draws our attention to 
offscreen space, it asks us to consider the horizon of external space and the fig- 
ures and points that lie beyond the represented space of the film. However, more 
importantly for the melodramatic mode, drawing our attention to offscreen space 
also asks us to consider the horizon of bodily space, the limit of our embodied 
perception beyond which objects and figures become invisible. 

As discussed, melodramatic mimesis depicts bodies and emotions to represent 
ideas and spiritual values struggling against an external reality. In melodrama, 
the figures on screen are not merely extended bodies that we perceive against an 
empty background. Nor are they merely objects of psychological identification. 
The horizon of bodily space refers to how cinematic framing creates a malleable 
and shifting boundary between the visible and the invisible, within which objects, 
figures, ideas, and values become perceptible. However, this film experience occur- 
ring within the horizon of bodily space is contiguous with invisible regions outside 
the frame. These invisible regions are not simply abstract figures and points that 
lie physically outside of the external space represented in the film. The invisible 
involves our cinematic body in the limits of its perception. Despite Brooks's sug- 
gestion of a total externalization of the unconscious in the melodramatic mode, 
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melodramatic mimesis does not make all emotion and all thought visible on the 
surface of the characters’ bodies against the background of the mise-en-scène. 
The visuality and narrative of melodramatic film touch invisible regions beyond 
which the embodied subject is no longer present to itself. Therefore, the invisible 
becomes a matter of self and other because what lies beyond the horizon of bodily 
space is other to our perception. 

The dominant moods of a film serve as an affective background to our per- 
ception of figures in cinema. They set the affective agenda, so to speak, for our 
emotional connections with characters, events, and ideas. However, the figure- 
background relation is mediated by the third term of our body. The human moods 
that form in response do not necessarily align directly with the mood of the film. 
Therefore, melodramatic mimesis and its moods do not represent a closed system 
of identification and emotion. That is why Massumi writes of feedback between 
affects and emotions, not of a unidirectional translation.” Many film melodramas 
exhibit a high degree of self-consciousness about how cinematic framing expresses 
experience by experience—in other words, how they produce emotions and expe- 
riences that are owned, personalized, and given language. This self-consciousness 
involves critical reflection on the horizon of bodily space. It directs our attention 
to how cinematic framing does not merely express experience by experience but 
also creates invisible regions that cannot be experienced because they are beyond 
our perception (beyond the horizon of our bodily space). This self-consciousness 
in turn influences the mood, introducing affective uncertainty about our encoun- 
ter with figures and otherness on screen. 

The above scene from Aimless Bullet is a good example of the invisible and its 
pertinence for melodramas ideas about history. On the one hand, the mood and 
moral occult of the film tells the viewer to sympathize with Yongho, to experience 
him as an object of pathos. On the other hand, this scene shows the exploitative 
dimension of the film industry’s demand for moral authenticity conveyed through 
pathos when the director presents Yónghos own story as a generic war tale and 
asks to see and film his real scar. When Yóngho refuses to show his scar, it remains 
invisible. While many scenes in the film certainly translate negative affects into 
ideological emotions and sympathies, in this scene the horizon of our bodily space 
does not extend to the wounds of the other. By questioning the complicity of the 
audience in melodramatic pathos and its representations of history, the scene also 
shifts the mood of the film. By demanding demarcation between film experience 
and historical experience, the mood ofthe film becomes less sensational and more 
contemplative about the limits of cinematic representation. This is a moment of 
modernist self-reflexivity in melodrama, when melodrama refuses to follow its 
tendency toward affective absorption in the experience of the diegesis. 

The framing of the visible and the invisible can have various ideological and 
ethical implications, and the horizon of bodily space can even be defined in a 
totalitarian manner. The case of The Hand of Destiny shows how melodramatic 
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mimesis creates a bodily experience of paranoia and fear that is an expression 
of the idea of anticommunism; the constellation depends on the obverse of the 
facelessness and mechanism of communist thought, which is the romantic rela- 
tionship and its associated affects. The close-ups of the faceless North Korean 
enemy subtract one element from the scene and, through this subtraction, create 
an illusion of coherence and completeness for the film's Manichaean moral and 
political world. In contrast, when the camera shows Margaret and Yóngchól shar- 
ing an embrace, for example, the camera is intimate with their intimacy. The film 
includes the first onscreen kiss in Korean cinema history, and this transformative 
event of mass culture epitomizes, in the narrative, the “humanistic” bond between 
the two characters. These filmic techniques create several oppositions typical to 
melodrama, oppositions that are then woven into a political allegory through 
the formal construction of the film's idea. The camera transforms characters into 
objects in a melancholic and allegorical play taking place in a Manichaean moral 
and political world with clear demarcations between good and evil, purity and 
corruption, human and inhuman, emotional and mechanical, and so on. In this 
film, the invisible is used in a fairly obvious political way. The subtraction of a 
single element makes the invisible perceptible as an absence in order to instill a 
sense of fear and paranoia; the film attempts to completely politicize the horizon 
of bodily space, making the limit of embodied perception into a fearful inhuman 
enemy, in order to create an illusion of somatic transparency, identity, and whole- 
ness in the audience. In this sense, the film creates a kind of totalitarian intercor- 
poreality of the anticommunist nation. 

With its focus on impoverished refugees from the North, unemployment 
among war veterans, and the April Uprising of 1960, Aimless Bullet works nar- 
ratively against such totalitarian anticommunist politics; however, it also does so 
through the visual framing of bodies and experiences. The above scene at the film 
studio confronts cinematic mimesis self-consciously, questioning the morality 
of the notion that “art imitates life" while at the same time giving the character of 
Yóngho an aura of masculine authenticity. However, the film's questioning of the 
limits of cinematic representation through the play of visible and invisible is not 
primarily concerned with masculine heroism. In the scenes that take place at the 
house, Chórhos mother (No Chae-sin) is lying by the window. She intermittently 
sits, or wakes, up, and yells out, “Kaja!” (Let's get out of here!), often interrupting 
theother characters dialogue. It seems that she relives the war, or one experience of 
the war, over and over again, but we never see an image of this experience, only the 
mothers facial expressions, her gestures, and her bodily movements as she relives 
it through the experience of her traumatic dream or hallucination. In these scenes, 
the face of the mother shows us the incompleteness of the cinematic perspective 
and calls for another kind of ethical relation with the other. The camera shows four 
jet fighters flying overhead and then cuts to the mother sitting up in bed, yelling 
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FIGURE 21. In Aimless Bullet (1961), Chorho’s mother darts up from her sleep in a hallucina- 
tory state after hearing jets flying overhead, reliving the war and yelling for everyone to flee; 
however, the experiences she is reliving remain invisible to the audience. 


for the children to pack their things and escape toward the greener hills (figure 21). 
She is hallucinating that she is again fleeing south to escape the war, perhaps the 
US aerial bombardment of North Korea. The decontextualization of her body 
from any of the elements of the original scene of violence, except for the sound 
and image of the jet planes in the present, brings the war into the postwar but as 
a hallucination of a memory to which we have no visual access. The pained and 
terrified body of the mother asks how it is possible to respond to her memory of 
what is both present and invisible. The scene at the film studio and the scenes 
of the mother's hallucinatory war memories display both a modernist self-reflex- 
ivity about cinematic framing and mimesis and an ethical and political awareness 
concerning visibility and invisibility. 

A remarkable scene toward the beginning of Lee Man-hees Homebound (1967) 
is similar to those of the mother’s hallucinations in Aimless Bullet. Choe Tong-u 
(Kim Chin-gyu), a paraplegic veteran of the Korean War, receives a letter from 
the army of the Republic of Korea “on the fourteenth anniversary of our victory? 
His wife, Chiyón (Mun Chóng-suk), who will later be tempted by a romantic 
affair, seems to read the letter to Tongu, but she does not move her mouth and 
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FIGURE 22. In Homebound (1967), Tongu jumps out of his wheelchair as he relives the trau- 
matic experience of his injury. Patriotic music plays on the record player as his wife Chiyón 
looks on in sympathy and horror. 


the content of the letter is conveyed by a voice-over—the disembodied voice of 
a male officer. In this scene and a later one in which Chiyón flashes back to her 
military wedding, the voice-over conveys the spectral presence of the state in the 
lives of the couple, who in their sense of duty and their typicality stand in for 
the nation-people. 

After the voice-over reads the content of the letter, Tongu is lying in bed and 
asks Chiyón to get his uniform. In the next scene he is dressed in his uniform 
and sitting in a wheelchair. We cut between high-angle shots of a record player 
playing a patriotic war song, low-angle shots of Tongu looking toward an invisible 
horizon, and medium close-ups of Chiyón watching uneasily. Tongu begins 
recounting the event of his wounding and Chiyón pleads for him not to continue. 
As the music crescendoes, calling on the soldiers to write their final letters to 
their lovers, Tongu's description of the battle becomes more and more gruesome. 
Chiyón covers her ears and turns away in horror while the record player spins. 
Tongu becomes fully immersed in his memory and tries to stand up but collapses 
to the ground (figure 22). Chiyón tries to help him, but he pushes her away. At 
this point, the voices of the two characters are completely drowned out by the 
patriotic military music, which takes on the quality of a non-diegetic soundtrack. 
While the music becomes the only sound, the camera captures a troubling and 
grotesque pantomime: Tongu is in the midst of a psychotic delusion, pointing 
his finger and giving commands while lying entirely prostrate on the floor; 
Chiyón is unable to watch the reenactment and cries inaudibly until she is 
finally able to stop the record player. In the mode of melodrama, the characters' 
bodies are hyper-expressive and hysterical, but their voices are mute. Their bod- 
ies express the suffering inflicted by a larger cosmology of moral and political 
organs—the ROK state, the Cold War system, the veterans’ bureau, the family, 
and nationalist media. 
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The mood of the above scene is one of intensified and heightened pathos: the 
shots shorter and their scale closer, the gestures more pained, and the tears more 
abundant than other scenes. The technologies of reproduction—including the 
recorded voice of the state and the record player that plays the nationalist song— 
link the present to the past scene of Tongu's wounding during the Korean War, 
which becomes visible to us only through his reenactment on the surface of his 
present body. It is entirely present to him in his state of hallucination but still 
opaque to us—the scene is not a flashback. In this sense, we are put in a compa- 
rable position of sympathy as Chiyón, who did not share the experience of bat- 
tle with her husband. The pain of her loss of love and lack of sexual fulfillment 
becomes the film's more central focus and is the result of a trauma that she cannot 
directly share. Therefore, heterosexual love comes into conflict with Tongu’s public 
mission and what it has done to his body, and the scene sets the melancholic mood 
of the film, which ends with a powerful image of Chóngsuk sitting on her bed 
alone and weeping, deeply saddened by her inability to consummate her love affair 
and suffering under the moral demands of the wife of a disabled veteran. Within 
the film's background melancholic mood, it communicates both a surface moral 
and political “message” and presents contrapuntal affects of disappointment and 
mourning connected to these same moral and political dictates. 

The mood is neither an internal, subjective psychological state of the charac- 
ters or spectator nor an external, objective setting or profilmic space. It is entirely 
virtual and cinematic, as much an affective mise-en-scéne as it is an emotion cog- 
nized by a character's language or a spectator's thoughts. The historical referential- 
ity of the mood to both real state institutions and a collective national experience 
is not direct, nor does it point to a context. Rather, these two primary points of 
historical reference, the state and the collective experiences of the nation-people 
it purportedly represents, appear at odds with one another, mutually contaminat- 
ing and mutually haunting. Neither can be indicated in a direct or transparent 
manner because each appears mediated within the mood of the diegesis, whose 
melancholy, uncanniness, and anxiety pervade every affective gesture toward 
extra-cinematic reality. The letter from the veterans bureau, the recorded patriotic 
song, Tongu’s uniform, and the speech he gives—all signs of the state—are not 
univalent, because they are intertwined in the scene with the wounded, "incom- 
plete" body of the veteran and the suffering of the veteran's wife, neither of whom 
can resolve the negative effects of the states war through the mediations and rep- 
etitions—the recorded sound and patriotic anniversaries—offered to them by 
the state. Conversely, Tongu's and Chiyén’s patriotic and sympathetic emotions 
are directed less toward state institutions themselves and more toward the ideal 
nation, a Korean national community liberating itself from colonialism and the 
incursions of communist revolution.!* Cheah refers to this mutual haunting as an 
"irresolvable haunting [that] implies that the nation and the state are the différance 
of each other?" Lees aestheticization of this haunting goes directly against the 
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supposedly harmonious relation between state and nation-people disseminated by 
the official state nationalism of the Park Chung Hee regime. 

The scene is complicated by its reflection on the technological mediation 
involved in the production of what Alison Landsberg terms prosthetic memory— 
the disembodied voice-over of the military officer reading his letter and the record 
player playing the patriotic song.’* Tongu remembers the war and the traumatic 
event of his lower-body paralysis without a visible flashback. However, the direc- 
tor, Lee Man-hee, develops a more explicit critique of the South Korean state by 
contrasting official nationalist media and their mnemonic ecology of intentional 
affects with an invisible traumatic event that cannot be fully placed within it. Of 
course, for Lee, cinema itself is also complicit. Although a skilled director of Korean 
War films, the historical event itself remains for him partially unrepresentable. 

In Homebound, invisibility does not pertain solely to the events of the war but 
also to the representation of sexual desire. The plot of the film concerns Chiyóns 
devotion to Tongu despite his paralysis and loss of ability for sexual intercourse 
and reproduction, despite any temptation she may feel toward other men. This 
is also the plot of the apparently autobiographical serial novel that Tongu is pub- 
lishing. As Chiyón delivers installments of the novel to the newspaper, where the 
editor wants the character of the wife in the novel to be more realistic and have an 
affair, a reporter, Kanguk, falls in love with her and tries to free her from her duty 
to her husband. She spends an afternoon and evening with Kanguk after missing 
the train from Seoul to Inchon, and Tongu finds out from his sister, who wit- 
nesses them at Seoul Station. After Tongu shoots the family dog in anger, Chiyón 
entertains the idea of escaping with Kanguk, before staying with her husband in 
the final scene. After writhing around in pain on the bed, she speaks with Kanguk 
on the phone and enters her own state of metaphorical paralysis. She places the 
phone on a chair and then collapses on the bed, mouthing contradictory words to 
Kanguk about going to meet him and not being able to meet him. The inscrutabil- 
ity of the conflict between her desires and her devotion to her husband is captured 
here by the gap between her words and her inactive body on the bed, powerfully 
framed by the bedroom doors as though she were physically trapped between 
them. Through the metafictional inclusion of the film's plot diegetically in the form 
of Tongu’s novel, the film builds up a melodramatic moral occult around Chiyón's 
faithfulness, because everyone, including Tongu’s own sister, expect that she (and 
the wife character in Tongu’s novel) will divorce Tongu and start a relationship 
with another man. What remains invisible and unexpressed are Chiyón' repressed 
desires; we can assume, as all the characters do, that she must have unfulfilled 
desires, but what, besides social mores that already seem outdated, prevents her 
from divorcing and finding a lover in Kanguk or someone else? 

As Mary Ann Doane explains, the 1940s women’s film was not concerned 
with representing the desires of real women but was often about male film direc- 
tors’ projections of their fantasies about women and their desires.? Lee Man-hee 
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introduces a bit of self-consciousness about addressing this structure of the 
womens film to the spectator by including the novel version of the plot diegeti- 
cally and having the fantasy of the novel affect how the characters see Chiyón. 
More importantly, however, Lee includes long scenes of Chiyón's urban wander- 
ings, both alone and with Kanguk, ornamented with a melancholic symphonic 
soundtrack. For many of these scenes, Chiyón is completely silent, and beyond 
the basic knowledge of her conundrum, we are forced to try to make meaning of 
the actress Mun Chong-suk’s evocative facial expressions and, at the end of the 
film, bodily contortions. These affects are rather typical of melodramatic pathos, 
but there is a heightened connotation of sexual desire in the embodied expressiv- 
ity. Lee’s self-reflexive combination of melodramatic pathos and repressed sexual 
desire in his modernist take on the women’s film identifies a classic enigma of the 
genre (i.e., the desires of women) and presents it in an impossible situation for a 
woman protagonist caught between a sexless marriage based in purely sentimen- 
tal affections and, as Tongus sister remarks, the things which she, “as a woman, 
can understand.” By connecting the melodramatic pathos of war memory to the 
pain of libidinal alienation, Lee certainly gives voice to patriarchal anxieties about 
wounded masculinity and the dangers of womens sexuality. However, he also uses 
these tropes of melodrama to explore the philosophical problem of modern alien- 
ation, particularly when one’s life is torn apart by the machinations of a disembod- 
ied state authority. This more intellectual treatment of melodramatic scenarios 
comes through saliently in many scenes, including the one described above. It 
repeats when Chiyón receives a wedding invitation and then remembers back to 
their own wedding ceremony, when another voice-over, again by a military offi- 
cial, presides over her own wedding fourteen years earlier, explaining her duties 
as a wife of a soldier. As the voice plays, Chiyón responds to this specter of the 
military state by darting her eyes about, and Lee capture this with a point-of-view 
shot moving rapidly across the ceiling, as both Chiyón and the camera are search- 
ing for the invisible body of this voice that is capable of pushing her husband into 
post-traumatic hallucinations and herself into an existential panic and, eventually, 
her own kind of paralysis. 

The invisible, therefore, is by definition indeterminate. Homebound exemplifies 
a more self-reflexive melodramatic cinema that tempers the pathetic moods of 
expressivity and sentimentality with an awareness of the persistence of the unrep- 
resentable, at once gesturing toward possible objects of contemplation or sympa- 
thy—the experience of war, unrequited love or lust, the pain of loss—while not 
offering a full image of the historical reference. Taking the virtuality of melodra- 
matic film moods seriously, modernist melodramas frame inaccessible landscapes 
and psyches, provoking a desire to know and to empathize without providing the 
aesthetic cues and experience necessary to do so. In the midst of a hallucination 
triggered by a military jet overhead, a mother calls out for her children to escape 
the war (but does she seek to escape the past or the present?). We inhabit a military 
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wife's perspective as it darts about the ceiling trying to place the transcendental 
voice of the state that she hears. Melodrama is capable of such critical delirium, 
which supersedes moral coding and responds to fascism’s "aestheticizing of politi- 
cal life" with the “politicizing of art??? Creating such intellectual effects requires 
a deep knowledge of the workings of the melodramatic mood and an ability to 
manipulate film form and the cinematic framing toward a cognitive-corporeal 
play of presence and absence, visibility and invisibility. Psychoanalytically speak- 
ing, the play of visible and invisible is often no more than an expression of phal- 
locentric fetishism; however, in the above examples and many more during the 
South Korean golden age, problematizing the horizon of bodily space is a way of 
questioning conventional corporeal, phenomenological, and ontological relations 
to history and the values and ideas that supposedly drive it. 


DREAMWORLDS AND MIST 


In the interview quoted above, the director Yu Hyun-mok states that if he could 
make any kind of film, he would make an experimental avant-garde film requiring 
fewer elements of popular melodrama.” The Empty Dream is probably the closest 
he came to realizing that aspiration, and yet the plot retains melodramatic aspects, 
including a love triangle. Two patients, a man (Sin Sóng-il) and a woman (Pak 
Su-jóng), go to the dentist and are treated at the same time. The woman passes out 
from anemia and the man receives Novocain. The majority of the film shows the 
man’s dream while he is sedated and includes a number of nonlinear, expression- 
istic, and surrealist scenes. This was not the first time that Yu used dental surgery 
as a means of pushing the melodramatic mode toward dreamworld imagery. At 
the end of Aimless Bullet, Chórho wanders Seoul aimlessly after having two teeth 
pulled at two separate dentists. As the camera follows him walking around, he 
holds his cheek in pain and is oblivious to much of his surroundings. Although 
very much a waking reality, dark images of urban Seoul give the ending a dream- 
like quality. The Empty Dream is more lighthearted, but it also represents den- 
tal surgery and the extremes of pain and drug-induced states in order to cross a 
threshold from a melodramatic mode closer to realism to a melodramatic mode 
that explores the juxtapositions, displacements, and repressed desires of dream- 
worlds. This section and the next are concerned with depictions of dreams and 
fantasies in melodrama and how they affect its mood and aesthetic. 

As in Homebound, in important aspect of the modernist self-reflexivity of The 
Empty Dream are the erotic resonances of its melodramatic pathos and embodied 
suffering. Significantly, the film is a remake of a 1964 Japanese film, Daydream 
(Hakujitsumu, dir. Tetsuji Takechi, 1964), itself based loosely on a Tanizaki 
Junichiro short story of 1928. Daydream is an early pinku film, a genre of erotic film 
emerging in Japan whose audience was working- and lower-middle-class men.? 
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As Alexander Zahlten describes in his study of the pinku genre, it used sexual and 
eroticized violence to give expression to masculine anxieties and desires in Cold 
War, US-occupied, postwar Japan.? If the general mode of many pinku films could 
be described as soft-pornographic, masculine melodrama, The Empty Dream uses 
the dreamworld frame as a point of departure for experimentations in mise-en- 
scène, cinematography, and editing that are reminiscent of surrealism and expres- 
sionism and self-consciously disrupt the melodramatic elements of erotic films.” 
Despite Yu's artistic pretensions to rise above the aesthetic of erotic films and make 
something avant-garde, the film negative was nonetheless prosecuted as indecent 
for including a nude scene (although Pak Su-jóng was actually wearing a body 
suit). The real reason for Yu’s prosecution was his presentation of a paper titled 
“Freedom of the Silver Screen” at an international conference of cultural figures, 
following Lee Man-hees prosecution and imprisonment under the Anticom- 
munist Law for his film Seven Women POWs (1965).^ After Park Chung Hees 
ban on screenings of Aimless Bullet, this was Yu's second confrontation with the 
regime' censorship. The Empty Dream does not contain the same kind of social 
realist references to poverty, unemployment, and left-wing political movements, 
but its eroticism, particularly combined with its aesthetic experimentation, was 
also clearly political, because it more directly challenged the sensibilities of main- 
stream nationalist cinema. 

Freud and psychoanalysis had powerful effects on modernism, and the mod- 
ernist literary and visual arts movements of surrealism and expressionism set out 
to explore the unconscious and dream life.” By filming and editing according to 
dream logic as opposed to the linear causality of realism or the allegorical causality 
of melodrama and by borrowing some of the music, rhythm, and eroticism of early 
pinku films, Yu reimagined the mood and affects of melodrama. A few main tech- 
niques stand out: the use of discontinuity editing and slow motion, a conscious 
borrowing of cinematic motifs, and the absurd juxtaposition of affects. Combined, 
these techniques express apprehensions toward modernity and modern technol- 
ogy that we also find in many melodramas, but without the moral desire for a new 
cohesiveness between modernity and traditional community. 

The discontinuous editing begins before we enter the man's dream, heighten- 
ing the uncanny interpenetration of waking life and dream life. The film begins 
with a scene of children dancing to "Blue Danube" and acting out the three main 
characters of the film—the man, the woman, and the dentist. Cutting to the next 
scene, the music changes to an upbeat lounge jazz with emphatic tom drums and 
cymbals and percussive vibes. There is a montage of the various dentures, tools, 
and medications in the dental office, with one loud and discontinuous image of 
a circular welding tool in a factory cutting into metal notches in a repetitive and 
rhythmic way, in time with the music. A series of graphic matches ensues. A 
patient sits in a dentist's chair and is worked on with a cleaning tool and there are 
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multiple cuts back to welding tools in the factory. The patient's moaning crescen- 
does along with the lounge music and the grinding sound of the factory tools. 
After cross-cutting to introduce the man and woman characters waiting in the 
lobby, there are further discontinuous cuts that introduce the dentist's chair as a 
place of visions, fantasy, and association. The point of view of a young boy looks 
at the fan above the chair, followed by a cut to the front of a propeller plane; he 
sees a kitten on the floor, followed by a cut to a rabbit in a field. Next, an old man 
looks at three lights shining down on him, followed by three images—three slips 
of hanging paper, two candles and an incense burner, and a large, dead tree in a 
desolate landscape. When the woman enters and begins her treatment, we see the 
same three lights from her point of view, followed this time by three white orchids 
and a botanical garden. The graphic matches between dental tools and industrial 
factory machinery and the repetition of trinities do not adhere to spatiotempo- 
ral continuity. The former presents an intensive image of the way that industrial 
technologies, including cinema, penetrate and affect the human body; the latter 
presents the religious and natural visions of the patients experiencing delirium- 
inducing pain and the effects of medication. Meanwhile, the lounge soundtrack 
adds an incongruent playfulness to the associations and ideas that govern the 
discontinuous editing. 

There is very little dialogue in these first ten minutes, during which the subjec- 
tive perspective is enveloped in a quick-paced montage. The logic of the editing 
does not follow the continuous space and time of melodramatic narrative, whether 
linear or allegorical in its causality. Rather, it follows the logic of a dreamworld, 
with associations, displacements, and symbolic connections created and energized 
through the desire of singular subjectivities—the boy sees an airplane and a rab- 
bit, the old man sees ritual spaces, and the woman sees flowers. The opening is 
important for establishing the interpenetration of waking life and dream life, so 
that the main body, the man’s dream, cannot be cordoned off from the rest of the 
diegesis. By the time the dentist finishes treating the woman and she passes out, 
there have already been fantasy montages of multiple characters' subjectivities, as 
well as the man’s lascivious view of both the woman's mouth full of fluid and the 
dentists invasive gaze. The dentists inspection of the man includes further cuts to 
industrial machinery. He has his assistant administer Novocain to the man, lie the 
woman down, and remove her blouse, after which her chest heaves and her legs 
rub erotically. As the camera tracks in on the man and the scene fades, the condi- 
tions for his dream are in place, but the film has already shifted between multiple 
dreamlike fantasies of various characters. 

The empty dream, or spring dream (ch'unmong), that constitutes the majority 
of the film leaves behind any semblance of mundane space and time through the 
continuation of discontinuity editing and intertextual motifs and a mise-en-scéne 
drawn from the history of cinema. The narrative of the dream belongs to melo- 
drama, but the violence is more overtly sexualized: there is a love triangle between 
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FIGURE 23. In The Empty Dream (1965), the man looks on as the dentist controls the woman, 
with sets and costuming reminiscent of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1920) and German 
expressionism. 


the sadistic dentist, the hypnotized and violated woman, and the man who tries to 
save her. Musical and dance performances mean a break in the narrative action, 
and the dream begins with the woman dressed in a fancy ball gown singing "Padre" 
in English; the song was written by Jacques Larue and Alain Romans, translated 
into English by Paul Francis Webster, and sung most famously by Toni Arden in 
1958. The man carries an expressionist painting through the dark and theatrical 
stage setting with art deco geometrical lines with men in white porter uniforms 
standing by. Halfway through the song, the dentist appears dressed like Dr. Calig- 
ari from The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (dir. Robert Wiene, 1920). The scene then cuts 
to a woman in a sparkling bikini performing an acrobatic dance to mambo music. 
In other words, for the first part ofthe dream sequence, narrative is almost entirely 
subordinated to the spectacle of music and dance performance. The 1950s art deco 
geometry, the Marilyn Monroe-type vocal performance, the 1920s-style expres- 
sionist painting and Dr. Caligari costume, and, finally, the mambo dance—this 
menagerie of juxtaposed moments in the history of styles, motifs, and mise-en- 
scene continues throughout the film: the angular urban backgrounds copied from 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, the castaway's beach, a room of mannequins, and so 
on (figure 23). It is as though the three main characters are moving through sets 
from multiple films from multiple eras, and the dreamworld has merged with the 
history of cinema, which now appears in a pastiche of fragments. 

After the dance performance, the man begins to follow the woman, witnessing, 
through a window, the dentist tying her up and subjecting her to electroshock. He 
also shares a kiss with the woman through the glass. In the manner of Dr. Calig- 
ari, the dentist uses electroshock to hypnotize the woman, visualized through her 
flashes to beautiful natural scenery when she is being shocked. As Siegfried Kra- 
cauer argued, Dr. Caligari’s hypnotism, through which he directs a somnambulist 
to commit murders, was a criticism of state authority and warmongering in the 
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aftermath of World War I and connected these to the industrial technology of 
cinema and its power to shape the unconscious." Therefore, from the outset of The 
Empty Dream there is another set of references for understanding the relationship 
between technology and the body, distinct from the melodramatic mode and its 
coding of negative affect through pathos, sympathy, and the moral occult. The 
films representation of mind control through electroshock and use of expression- 
ist motifs harkens back to a moment in early silent cinema before melodrama and 
the "classical Hollywood system" became the normative ways of representing the 
violent intersection of modern technology and unconscious desires. The lack of 
moral Manichaeism and the adherence to dream logic becomes apparent at the 
end of the dream, when the man inexplicably stabs the woman on a theatrical city 
street while passersby, many dressed in traditional clothes with modern diagonal 
lines drawn on them, walk by without noticing and ignore his pleas, "Tve killed 
this woman! I am a murderer!" This is more than melodramatic counterpoint, 
when good and evil characters share moments of analogy. Surreal moments of 
violence disrupt the causal connections between characters and actions in differ- 
ent scenes. Likewise, the mans identity follows the narcissism ofthe ego and the id 
(no moral high ground of the superego) and, as the kissing scene through the win- 
dow glass suggests, his identity is formed only through his gaze upon the illusory 
specter of the woman other. Although he is a hero saving the damsel in distress 
within the dream's melodramatic scenario, the dreamworld does not follow that 
logic because it is beholden to the unconscious rather than to the moral occult; he 
kills the object of his desire. 

The inconsistency in the mans character is doubled by the inconsistent affects 
of the woman as she is pursued by both men and tortured by the dentist. In part 
because of the dentists manipulation of her psyche, which mimics the situation 
of being in the dentists chair, she jumps from expressions of pained rapture to 
laughing to suffering and weeping (that is, when she is not performing musical 
numbers in a common way). These sudden shifts in affect and mood, accentuated 
by the man's confused watching, do not allow for a single mood, a single onto- 
logical condition for the conveying of narrative and ideology, to take hold. Are 
we supposed to sympathize with the woman? Laugh with her? Resent her? Enjoy 
her as performance spectacle or sexualized object? The kaleidoscope of affects 
does not easily allow for a settled mood or perspective at the center of the films 
male scopophilia. As I will discuss in relation to Kim Ki-youngs The Housemaid, 
this does not mean that the film is subversive of phallocentric visuality; however, 
it does present a modernist appropriation and critique of melodrama that denies 
any realist referentiality and whose moods and affects reveal, self-consciously, the 
dreamworld artifice of all cinematic experience. The result is an eroticized detach- 
ment from moral, political, and historical concerns, and therefore an idiosyncratic 
aesthetic for the time and for Yu Hyun-moks filmography. The man awakens from 
the dream and uses the return of the woman's handkerchief, which she left behind 
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accidentally in the dentist's office, as a pretense for speaking with her and getting 
a ride home; but the return to reality in the final scene does little to abate the 
uncanny mood. With its discontinuous editing and lack of concern for historical 
referentiality, The Empty Dream represents one of the most radical experimenta- 
tions in 1960s South Korean cinema. 

Films did not need to represent dreams and dream logic to explore the frag- 
mentation of subjectivity through surrealist imagery. Kim Su-yong’s Mist (1967) 
follows very closely its literary source text, Kim Süng-ok' short story “Record of 
a Journey to Mujin?” Kim Süng-ok is known as a modernist writer, and the short 
story lends itself very well to an art film adaptation. In the years 1966-69, there 
was a dramatic increase in the number of literary films in response to the govern- 
ments classification of literary films as “high quality films" and a decrease after 
they eliminated in the category in 1969.? The film employs experimental cinema- 
tography and editing techniques of European art cinema—Ingmar Bergman's Wild 
Strawberries being one reference for Kim Su-yong—in part to mimic the free indi- 
rect discourse, jumps between past and present, and hallucinatory descriptions of 
the literary source text.? However, these aesthetic and formal innovations are not 
simply a reproduction of literary technique, nor is Kim Su-yongs directorial style 
simply an imitation of an established art cinema film style. The artistry of Kim's 
style and the cultural significance of the film are best discerned not through an 
abstract comparison with other art cinema but by recognizing the films founda- 
tions in melodramatic storytelling and affect, as well as its deliberate disruptions 
of the modes of subjectivity typically articulated through melodrama. Like its lit- 
erary source text, the film is fundamentally about the shock of modernity and 
modern historical transformation and the feeling of time being out of joint. It 
suggests more typically melodramatic frameworks for dealing with the temporal 
problem of modernity, such as the binaries of modernity and tradition, urban and 
rural, and the sacred and mundane. However, flashes of memory, blurred per- 
spective, hallucinatory images of a double self, and the intrusion of mist into the 
mise-en-scéne constantly disrupt the mapping of these binaries. 

The melodramatic qualities of the film are apparent. Most of the narrative and 
dialogue are based directly on the story, which highlights contrasts between urban 
Seoul and rural Mujin through a travel story. A manager at a pharmaceutical com- 
pany (Kim Hüi-jun in the story, Kim Ki-jun in the film) experiences mental strain, 
and his wife and father-in-law suggest he return to his hometown of Mujin, a foggy 
coastal town that he has not visited in four years. There he meets friends from his 
school days, Pak and Cho, and has an affair with a working-class music teacher, Ha 
In-suk (Yun Chóng-hüi). He also visits his mother's grave and remembers hiding 
outinthelumber room during the Korean War to avoid military service. Eventually, 
his wife calls him back to Seoul and he leaves Insuk behind, tearing up the love 
letter he writes to her. Thus, common narrative themes of melodrama appear: 
the lost opportunity for love explored through the protagonists modern wife 
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and more traditional lover, the moral quandaries of draft dodging and infidelity, 
and the good and bad qualities of the claustrophobic rural hometown and the big 
city of Seoul. The musical theme played throughout the film is also a mood cue 
typical of melodrama. At several moments throughout the film, various instru- 
mental versions of the song “Mist” play as non-diegetic soundtrack, including the 
pared-down and melancholic guitar version that accompanies Kim Ki-jun (Sin 
Sóng-il) walking through town or remembering his youthful days and the more 
upbeat jazz version that ends the film. Most prominently, Insuk sings the song (or 
rather lip-syncs it) to Kijun at the climax of the film. This title song, recorded and 
then performed for decades by Chóng Hun-hüi, has lyrics about loneliness and 
walking into the mist, moving melancholically through chords in the C-minor 
scale over a slow Latin beat. In contrast to the fragmentation and intellectual 
abstraction of much of the film, this moody theme song situates the film within a 
media ecology of popular culture beyond cinema. It also makes the film a musical, 
lending vernacular and popular appeal to its depictions of alienation. 

These conventions and expressions of melodrama are a point of departure 
into a more experimental visualization of memory, trauma, hallucination, and 
alienation than we typically find in melodrama. Kim Süng-oks short story invites 
this experimentation in its first-person descriptive passages. The narrator Hüijun 
describes synesthesia and other disorientations of the senses: “I used to have the 
sensation that the crying of the frogs was changed into innumerable, twinkling 
stars. It was a strange phenomenon, this sensation which used to occur, of an audi- 
tory image changing to a visual image"?! Kim Su-yong does not attempt to ren- 
der in film this particular synesthetic illusion, choosing rather to place it within 
a dialogue between Kijun and Insuk as they walk along the shore. However, such 
passages do invite visual experimentations. If the total work of art of film melo- 
drama was meant to bring together sight, sound, and touch into an expression of 
experience by experience, Mist follows its source text in including fragments 
of illusion, hallucination, and memory that express non-normative sensory expe- 
riences and syntheses. The film expresses an awareness of the normative moods 
of melodrama and the moral and political ideas about subjectivity, sympathy, and 
the proper ordering of the affects into emotions that they typically express through 
a sorrowful yet cognitively stable pathos. The film's art cinema aesthetic is not an 
imitation of style but a series of reflections on subjectivity opened up by combin- 
ing melodrama with the alternative ethos and discourse of art cinema. 

A few examples suffice to show the effectiveness of these self-reflexive dis- 
ruptions of the stable pathos of melodrama. We have seen how anxiety is one of 
the most prominent ground-moods of film melodramas of this period, but they 
rarely express anxious moods outside the framework of cinematic realism. In this 
context, the opening scene of Mist is shocking in its surrealism. As Kijun works 
in a high-rise office building, he looks down at the papers on his desk and then 
the scene cuts to a point-of-view shot. Like a few other point-of-view shots from 
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Kijuns perspective, the image is slightly out of focus, and crawling around on his 
papers is a horde of ants. He leans back in his chair and takes a pill, signaling that 
he realizes the image is an illusion and an effect of the stress and anxiety he experi- 
ences at work as a manager at his in-laws’ pharmaceutical company. His wife sug- 
gests the trip to Mujin as a salve for his stress, promising a promotion to director 
from her father upon his return. In taking the pill and taking his wifes advice, 
Kijun’s hallucinations become an object of a modern scientific perspective work- 
ing to cure the presumed medical and psychiatric causes of his visions. 

As this insertion of a surreal hallucination in the opening scene suggests, how- 
ever, the film itself does not take up a realist, scientific view of psychic illusions. 
On the stuffy, hot train to Mujin, Kijur’s first-person voice-over describes his fear 
of flying and contrasts the “blazing sun, cloying fog, and small minds twisted by 
poverty” of Mujin to the nostalgic and comfortable image of hometowns. Imme- 
diately, the film resists any pretense of restorative nostalgia, even though the trip 
home is supposed to restore him to mental health. Instead, as though on a movie 
screen, Kijun sees an image of his younger self reflected on the window of the train. 
Using the superimposition of two images to convey a split subjectivity, like the 
North Korean films discussed above, silent images of a younger Kijun appear lay- 
ered on the window. The younger Kijun experiences mental anguish and, accord- 
ing to the voice-over, “insanity,” biting his nails, smoking a cigarette, and moving 
in paroxysms while yelling. We soon find out the context for these images in a 
flashback to the Korean War, in which he pleads with his mother to allow him 
to leave the hideout in the lumber room and join the army. His sallow complex- 
ion and another blurry point-of-view shot of his mother convey his madness, and 
the empty shoreline and fog convey the malaise and starkness of his interior 
and exterior landscapes. 

This scene stands out in the way that it frames the past as the past through 
an extended flashback, because so many other flashbacks are presented as brief 
flashes of memory or edited to interlace the past and present. When the bus to 
Mujin breaks down, the sign “1okm to Mujin” provokes Kijuns memory and a 
shot/reverse shot and eyeline match show his young self exchanging gazes with his 
present self. Sometimes his younger self appears in the same space as Kijun like 
this; other times he appears in a reflection, such as in the train window or later 
on the surface of a pond. The repetition of traversing the same landscape around 
Mujin makes possible the insertion of the younger Kijun into the same space. This 
doubling of Kijun comes to a head after Kijun begins his affair with Insuk and 
is walking with her on the shore. Kijun looks ahead and an extreme long shot 
captures the back of his present self walking alongside his younger self. The scene 
then cuts to a conversation between the two (figure 24)—the older Kijun speaks to 
the younger about his marriage to wealthy widow and his stable life, but when he 
asks for a response, his younger self only spits. Then it cuts quickly back to Kijun 
and Insuk walking and talking on the same shoreline. This surreal doubling and 
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FIGURE 24. In Mist (1967), Kijun walks along the shoreline with his younger self, asking him 
about his decision to leave Mujin and marry, but his younger self refuses to respond. 


even tripling of Kijun's identity conveys an alienation from himself that disallows 
any nostalgic view of his hometown or his youth. Likewise, while Insuk contrasts 
with his urban wife in typical ways for a melodrama—she is rural, poor, and artis- 
tic—the affair seems only to return him to his alienation from other selves. For 
example, as Insuk asks if she can go to Seoul with him while walking on the shore, 
he has the illusion of speaking with himself instead. At the end, as Kijun writes a 
letter to Insuk that he will ultimately tear up, he states, bluntly, “I love you, Insuk. 
Because you are me.” Despite its gendered melodramatic contrasts between the 
city and the countryside, therefore, the film never entertains a restorative nostalgia 
by figuring woman, hometown, or landscape as ideal objects. As in the films of 
Kim Su-yong’s inspiration, Ingmar Bergman, what seems to exist outside the self 
ends up being an illusion of that same self reflected back. Another extreme long 
shot of Kijun walking across an empty square shows him in isolation, as he essen- 
tially is throughout, alone in his memories and anxiety. 

In a brilliant performance, Sin Sóng-il manages to express both the pain of this 
alienation and his character's detachment, particularly when he smiles furtively at 
a party with his old friends or when he remembers his past experiences of mad- 
ness. These glimpses of levity, along with the melodramatic love story, prevent the 
film from becoming too painfully abstract or intellectual. The mist that covers 
Mujin and obscures objects in the mise-en-scéne performs a similar function, cre- 
ating mystery and invisibility through a common melodramatic trope of weather. 
In combining the forms of melodrama and art cinema, Mist introduces the topog- 
raphy of the protagonist’s memories and unconscious to counterpoint the sur- 
face of identification and pathos. This spatial juxtaposition of hallucination and 
perspective, visualized emotion and invisibility, transforms the primary theme 
from infidelity (toward the nation and marriage) to the dreamlike interpenetra- 
tion of past and present. The mood and mood cues of the film are less tied to the 
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emotional and moral problems of draft-dodging and extramarital affairs and are 
rather a backdrop for the expression of affects that remain irrational and unknow- 
able. Pathos and sympathy provide a more comfortable social coding of affects 
and memories. By mimicking the temporal jumps and surreal descriptions of a 
modernist literary text, Mist does not provide the relief of knowing the meaning of 
memories and affects. Rather, it remains in the original mood of anxiety expressed 
through hallucination, unable to reconcile the past and present and caught in their 
uncanny interpenetration. 


THE UNCANNY 


In their introduction to the history of Korean horror cinema, Alison Peirse and 
Daniel Martin state that the narratives of Korean horror films are "often preoc- 
cupied with han (a sense of agonizing grief at unfair suffering) and embedded in 
melodramatic plots"? The connection between melodrama and horror through 
narrative structures and the aesthetic category of han is based on a culturalist 
understanding of affect propagated in both South Korea and abroad. It is also 
consonant with Linda Williamss analysis of melodrama as a kind of Ur-genre 
at the foundation of other body genres such as horror and pornography.? How- 
ever, how would melodrama and horror be differentiated from one another if not 
through their affects and emotions? If horror films, like melodrama, by and large 
express the same agonizing grief at unfair suffering, would it be the inclusion only 
of supernatural elements or moments of intensified suspense that differentiates 
melodrama and horror? Kim Ki-youngs The Housemaid is widely considered to 
have established the postwar horror genre in South Korean film and was made 
at the height of golden age melodrama. Therefore, understanding how the film 
brings together melodrama and horror is one starting point for figuring out the 
connections between melodrama and horror without conflating them in the typi- 
cal ways—on the level of narrative, aesthetics, affect, or gender difference. It can 
also allow us to avoid culturalist or nationalist assumptions about a shared collec- 
tive psyche or set of aesthetic categories that define the collective consciousness of 
the Korean people. 

This is particularly important for reading The Housemaid because it is neither a 
straightforward melodramatic horror film nor a straightforward horror-film take 
on melodrama. What elevates The Housemaid to art cinema is its meticulous mim- 
icking and parodying of the tropes of melodrama. Kim Ki-young self-consciously 
and self-reflexively engages with the aesthetic and narrative forms of the melodra- 
matic mode, ironically manipulating the mode in order to explore its unconscious 
desires and repressions. Because the horror genre challenges safe and enlightened 
affects, perhaps its driving ethos originates in modernist and avant-garde engage- 
ments with the grotesque, absurd, and ironic. More importantly for melodramas 
of the South Korean golden age, however, the horror genre can enable a social 
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critique at the level of affect, because it is capable of taking the sacred myths 
of a society (e.g., those of national melodrama) and revealing the underlying 
violence and arbitrariness of their signs. The Housemaid employs a horror style to 
satirize and critique the sacred myths of melodrama and to thereby question the 
moral occult of post-Korean War developmentalism and middle-class morality. 

Kims film is a self-conscious, ironic, but politically ambiguous engagement 
with the repressed contents of bourgeois domesticity and with the unconscious 
wishes that accompany the moral principles of patriarchy. It presents a phantas- 
magoria of desires, fetishes, and death drives that demand a consideration of the 
multiple relationships between the constitution of political power and the modern 
dream-factories of the bourgeois household and the cinematic apparatus. It dis- 
places the moral dilemmas and Manichaean moral universe of melodrama and 
becomes a volatile suspense film whose enjoyment relies upon a dominant topog- 
raphy of femininity and a fear of the feminized masses. The film’s political allegory, 
which takes place almost entirely within the setting of an uncanny house, can be 
read in relation to its historical moment, when the emergent neocolonial nation- 
state of South Korea was constituting itself through a fear of internal sedition. 

The dominant aesthetic and mood of The Housemaid is the uncanny because 
everything that should be familiar within the moral occult of the family drama 
appears unfamiliar and alien through the mechanism of repression. By push- 
ing the family drama toward the horror genre through dark satire, Kim creates 
an alternative view of modernity for which melodrama’ simple tradition versus 
modernity dichotomy breaks down, revealing the underlying violence involved in 
the construction of the nation-state, the middle class, and the libidinal economy 
of the patriarchal household. Kim’s irony and satire do not prevent him from 
presenting his own sexist worldview based in the idea of the monstrous feminine, 
but his modernist and post-psychoanalytic version of the family drama does effec- 
tively mock its conventions and norms in the manner of a self-conscious critique 
(figure 25). 

The Housemaid adheres to many of the conventions of the melodrama genre, 
including the excessive expression of emotion and simplified moral dilemmas. At 
the same time, many of the cinematographic and narrative techniques that Kim 
Ki-young deployed are more appropriate to the suspense and horror genres, par- 
ticularly in their provocation of an anticipatory fear of violence or death.?* The 
film also exceeds melodrama’s moralistic framing, despite the somewhat ironic use 
of the frame-tale device, because the framed narrative completely compromises 
the virtue of its characters, drawing them into a struggle in which a righteous 
moral position can no longer be salvaged. Myóngjas seduction of Tongsik and 
the cruelty that manifests in its aftermath compromise all the characters—except, 
perhaps, the handicapped daughter—to the extent that the victory of virtue over 
evil can only be reasserted at the end of the film by claiming implausibly that it is 
only a fantasy sequence with a negative didactic purpose. The only character who 
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FIGURE 25. Atthe end of The Housemaid (1960), Tongsik breaks the fourth wall and addresses 
the audience, telling men not to succumb to their desire for younger women as they age. Such a 
delivery of the didactic message only adds to the uncanny mood of the film. 


remains virtuous and innocent throughout the film is the disabled daughter, who 
would typically be an icon for the innocence that needs to be redeemed but is 
instead treated sadistically both by her father, her brother, and Myóngja. 

During the long fantasy sequence that makes up the film, the most familiar 
elements of daily life appear, by way of the return of the repressed, as the most 
mysterious, secretive, and strange. In a 1919 essay, Freud puzzled over the con- 
tradictory qualities of the aesthetic experience of the uncanny—its combination 
of familiarity and frightfulness—and offered a preliminary observation that “the 
uncanny [unheimlich] is something which is secretly familiar [heimlich-heimisch], 
which has undergone repression and then returned from it?” If the uncanny is 
the motif that emerges with the return of a repressed aspect of what is most famil- 
iar—a repression marked by the “un-” prefix added to "familiar" (heimisch) —then 
the disconcerting version of the household represented in the framed fantasy 
offers refracted elements of the unconscious.? The uncanniness of the house in 
The Housemaid is highlighted by the disarray caused by the ongoing construc- 
tion, the stairs that the handicapped daughter cannot climb, and the many close- 
ups of aging art objects. Laura Mulvey has discussed such dilapidated houses in 
Hitchcock films as reminiscent of the decay and disintegration associated with 
the mother’s body, and it is perhaps fitting that the house in Psycho (dir. Alfred 
Hitchcock, 1960), which Mulvey refers to as the most uncanny of houses, was 
also released in 1960.? The ambiguity of the analogy between the house in The 
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Housemaid and the macro-political national community is perhaps best under- 
stood through this sense that the national subject both feels at home and is, at the 
same time, estranged from its home through the work of repression. 

The political form and content of The Housemaid are directly connected to 
how it figures and negotiates gender difference. The negotiations of gender dif- 
ference in the film produce more than a single version of the feminine, and the 
uncanny house is a site for other performances of femininity: sacred, dangerous, 
ideal, licentious, insubordinate, and so on. In particular, as Myóngja becomes an 
object of suspense, the film seems to relish in her violent undermining of the fam- 
ily, while simultaneously it reestablishes strict boundaries between acceptable and 
unacceptable femininity, between proper and improper subjects, and between 
bourgeois propriety and the unruly masses. The films fantasy of destruction and 
failed reconstitution and its allegory of gendered class conflict is structured around 
a fetishistic fear and denial of gender difference. This fear and denial of gender dif- 
ference is negotiated through the household's relationship to Myóngja and points 
to underlying class anxieties and their expression in the nation-building project. 

This negotiation is apparent in the scene of seduction between Myóngja and 
Tongsik. As Tongsik approaches her, the shot changes to view into the room from 
the outside, through the sliding glass door. We can see her face, but he cannot. 
While the camera is facing in from the outside, Myóngjas eyes shift back and forth 
and she purses her lips; she quickly moves to the side to block him as he reaches 
to shut the cracked door, and she begins caressing her hair. It is almost as though 
she is performing a seduction that she herself has seen in a film, and it seems that 
neither she nor we are supposed to be sure of her intentions. However, when the 
camera angle shifts to Tongsik's perspective, she turns her head slowly toward him 
with a drawn-out, deliberate, and assured look reminiscent of classic Hollywood. 
In this second shot, Tongsik and the camera see what Laura Mulvey has described 
as "the erotic allure of the female star concentrated in a highly stylized and artifi- 
cial presentation of femininity? What we know from her facial expressions in the 
previous shot, however, is that Myóngja may have multiple intentions in seducing 
him. The combination of the two shots depicts Myóngja as duplicitous: she pres- 
ents herself to Tongsik as the fetish object that Mulvey describes, but direction 
asks us to consider what her ultimate motivation might be. The scene presents 
Myóngjas liminality as dangerous because she presents herself differently to the 
interior and the exterior of the house. As the story progresses, the duplicity she 
displays in this scene progressively intensifies, and following the abortion of her 
child and her realization that she cannot usurp the wife's position, she begins to 
exact revenge, becoming an object of pure fear and suspense. Much as the female 
factory workers were a source of confusion for Tongsik, Myóngja is an enigma. 
Her look toward the outside of the house and therefore to the gaze of the public as 
an imaginary collective viewer incites uncertainty and the potential for misinter- 
pretation. However, her look toward the inside of the house and toward Tongsik's 
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gaze presents a figure of pristine femininity, desirable for her performance of an 
idealized image. 

Like the bourgeois household in The Housemaid, in the long Korean Cold War, 
the neocolonial nation-state (South Korea) and the imperial nation-state that 
occupies it (the United States) are often compelled to refashion their external bor- 
ders into internal ones and to perpetuate a reciprocal terror between the state and 
the masses through the interpellation of national subjects as individual members 
of the totality.“ The cinematic apparatus participates as an active agent in this pro- 
cess of refashioning borders, interpellating subjects, and rearticulating the terms 
of inclusion and exclusion. In this sense, the suspense in a film like The Housemaid 
is intimately tied to an aesthetics of belonging within the internal border, because 
it is the affect through which the film can represent the working-class woman as 
internally seditious and as the inassimilable element for an ambivalently circum- 
scribed identity. By fixating upon her as the object of a fearful and pleasurable 
gaze, the fear of the masses becomes the affect through which (national) subjects 
are simultaneously individuated and totalized. 

The Housemaid and other South Korean horror films should not be subsumed 
into aesthetic categories or terms of emotion such as han nor have their narratives 
conflated with melodrama. The meaning of fear is distinct from pathos, particu- 
larly when considering the problems of gender roles and social class. One purpose 
of Kim Ki-youngs film is to deploy the tropes and conventions of melodrama but, 
by inserting fear where pathos and sympathy should be, to reveal the violence at 
the heart of sentimental projects such as nation-building. His irony clearly does 
not prevent the film from projecting a misogynist paranoia onto the working 
class. However, rather than wrapping this paranoia in a melodramatic narrative 
that defines good and bad affects by offering proper objects of identification, The 
Housemaid makes it difficult to sublate the mood of the uncanny into an owned 
and personalized emotion without also recognizing ones complicity in horrific 
violence. Hence, every character is compromised by the violence of the house (and 
nation of houses). The film uses modernist techniques of self-reflexivity to show 
that there is nothing innocent about the spaces and moods of innocence to which 
every melodrama seeks to return. 


Epilogue 


When Yi Yóng-il proposed his arthouse ideal as the proper foundation for a future 
Korean national cinema, he referred to aesthetic liberation of and through cinema. 
As discussed in chapter 1, an analogous connection between film and subjectivity 
was made contemporaneously on the other side of the Cold War divide in North 
Korea. Chu Min, Yun Tu-hón, and Sð Kwang-je argued that a film should be a total 
work of art that incorporates many styles and media into a unified aesthetic experi- 
ence whose effect would be the subjectification and individualization of a national 
community that could continue the spirit ofthe anti-Japanese revolution and resist 
US imperialism and occupation. Boris Groys traces the continuities between the 
avant-gardes attempts to radically transform society through artistic experimenta- 
tion and socialist realism's program for political and economic revolution.’ Writ- 
ing under Soviet occupation during late Stalinism, North Korean film theorists 
came to consider cinema to be the most powerful medium for North Koreas ver- 
sion of such a project of aesthetic and cultural revolution, in large part because of 
films synthetic capacity, its bringing together of various senses and sensations into 
the integrated whole of the artwork. Although this version of aesthetic liberation 
seems at odds with that of Yi Yóng-il, who sought to refashion Korean national 
cinema in the mold of the best of Hollywood and the European arthouse cinema, 
the versions of aesthetic liberation in North Korea and South Korea are intimately 
connected; they not only belong to the same geohistorical era of the Cold War but 
also share an emphasis on the intersection between cinematic experience and the 
formation of a liberated national subjectivity through national cinema. 

The connection of liberation to aesthetics cannot be separated from the prob- 
lems of melodrama, as Yi himself admits when he states that cinema must remain 
inline with popular tastes.? An Enlightenment notion of liberation of and through 
the aesthetic could not fully elevate the negative affects ofthe melodramatic mode, 
because it is precisely through melodramatic excess that cinema remained con- 
nected to the historical experiences of its audiences and to a recognition of the 
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limits of Cold War ideology to represent the social realities of the two Koreas. The 
purpose of this book has been to bring affect into a discussion of Korean film and 
to develop a method of comparison across the Cold War divide without falling 
back on culturalist interpretations of aesthetic categories like chóng and han. This 
is a challenge not only to nationalism but also our understanding of melodrama, 
which too often has assumed a direct translation between affects and the social 
meaning given to them by narrative and discourse. If I have managed to open 
up some new ways we might interpret the power of melodramatic representation 
and ideas in tandem with the more mysterious excesses of affect that pervade the 
mode, then I will have accomplished my purpose. 

On the other hand, the concepts of art cinema in the South and the total work 
of art in the North also contributed to the production of the most aesthetically 
interesting and politically complicated films of the 1950s and 1960s. Without the 
idea of liberation of and through the aesthetic, cinema truly did run the risk of 
becoming mere entertainment or distraction, unable to provoke deeper reflec- 
tions on life, politics, and social conflict. Yi Yóng-il rightly thought that in order 
to become an art, cinema had to move beyond commercialized sentimentality; 
his mistake was in reducing melodrama to base sentimentality. As I have shown, 
attempts at creating a total work of art in the North and an art cinema in the 
South depended on elaborations of the melodramatic mode. In order to explore 
both the synthetic capacity and the limits of embodied representations through a 
popular media on the cusp of becoming art, neither avant-garde could ignore the 
melodramatic mode. Aesthetic experimentation and melodrama were intertwined 
and not simply because artistic innovation ran up against the political constraints 
of ideology and censorship and the economic constraints of commodification and 
development. They were intertwined because the cinematic avant-garde could 
not bring about the new without also recognizing and interpreting the pasts of its 
audiences—the existing everyday affects, memories, experiences, and stories that 
were the raw material for cinemas representation of experience by experience. 
Using the term melodrama derisively, as Yi Yóng-il did, associated this attach- 
ment to the past with a backward-looking, regressive, and ultimately feminine 
sentimentality; instead, melodrama was a style of thinking and mimesis without 
which avant-garde experiments in synthesis, self-consciousness, fragmentation, 
and political subjectivity would all amount to hollow formalism. If the purpose 
of the avant-garde is to transform the social through aesthetics, melodrama is not 
the obverse of such progress and innovation but a point of contact between cinema 
and mass historical experiences. 

Despite its articulation of moral occults, melodrama offers a kind of corrective 
to the notion of aesthetic liberation or to fantasies of liberation more generally, 
because of its persistent negativity. The falsity of the happy endings of many Cold 
War film melodramas that tell of familial reconciliation, national development, 
revolution, or romantic love should not be attributed primarily to the failure of 
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the mode to adhere to realism or its tendency to indulge in fantasies of returning 
to a state of innocence— this falsity is attributable more to the preceding effective 
depiction of a degree of suffering that could never be fully redeemed by narra- 
tive, language, or, certainly, political ideology. In other words, the falsity of the 
ending is also a result of the virtual experience of reflecting on the pain of experi- 
ence. The moods of a film melodrama can certainly cue those virtual experiences, 
using the linguistic dimensions of sound, image, and story to guide the emo- 
tions of the viewer toward an ideological endpoint; however, embedded in those 
same moods are an excess of affective associations. If the ending feels false, that 
is because the film both provoked and failed to contain those excesses within the 
unfolding of the narrative. The capacity of the mood of a film melodrama to undo 
the films own ideological premises by provoking an excess of negative psychoso- 
matic affect amounts not to a narrative failure of the melodrama genre but to a 
virtue of the melodramatic mode—a mode of thinking, experiencing, and repre- 
senting between language and what it fails to signify. 
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Melodrama films dominated the North and South Korean industries in 

the period between liberation from Japanese colonial rule in 1945 and the 
hardening of dictatorship in the 1970s. The films of each industry are often 
read as direct reflections of Cold War and Korean War political ideologies 
and national historical experiences, and therefore as aesthetically and polit- 
ically opposed. However, Political Moods develops a comparative analysis 
across the Cold War divide, analyzing how films in both North and South 
Korea convey political and moral ideas through the sentimentality of the 
melodramatic mode. Travis Workman reveals that the melancholic moods of 
film melodrama express the somatic and social conflicts between political 
ideologies and excesses of affect, meaning, and historical references. These 
moods dramatize the tension between the language of Cold War politics 
and the negative affects that connect cinema to what it cannot fully repre- 
sent. The result is a new way of historicizing the cinema of the two Koreas 
in relation to colonialism, postcolonialism, war, and nation building. 


"Deftly employing melodrama not so much as a genre as a domain of affect, 
Travis Workman provides a pathbreaking new framework for understanding 
post-1945 Korean film. An important and highly original work.” 


"|n this bracing reading of melodramatic form in Korean films, Workman 
raises a bold question that haunts Korean studies: how to develop a com- 
parative understanding of the vastly different scenarios in the films of 
North and South? His answer drives our attention to the subject of mood. 
A stupendous contribution to the scholarship on Korean cinema, Cold War 
culture, and melodrama studies." 


TRAVIS WORKMAN is Associate Professor of Asian and Middle East- 
ern Studies at the University of Minnesota, Twin Cities. 
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